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~ioe2eaort> 
“ Ring out the Old; Ring in the New.” 


Tux Old Year is fairly rung out and the New Year is fairly rung m. 
It would be hard to say that there has been anything which, for the 
world at large, will distinguish the holidays from those of other years. 
But in America, to the men and women who had closest connection 
with the work of the war, the death on Christmas Day of the great 
war minister who “ organized victory ” will always mark the season. 

Even the Emperor of France has permitted New Year’s Day to pass 
without the epigram, which has been, since 1859, watched for on New 
Year’s Day so anxiously. 

In acknowledging ten thousand kindnesses which this journal has re- 
ceived since its birth, and in saluting for the first time those unknown 
friends to whom we write this letter, we are not too late to offer them 
the best wishes of the year, and our best thanks for their codperation. 

The kind suggestion has been expressed to us that we might break the 
custom called tyrannous, by which the American magazines are printed 
some weeks in advance of their date. The answer is simple. These 
magazines are American magazines, published for this whole country. 
They are not local in their circulation ; they are not local in the selec- 
tion of their authors or of the subjects treated. They are not local in 
the spirit which guides them. Oxp anp New certainly aspires and 
intends to be the organ and the loyal coadjutor in every work of good 
in this country, whether it be in Alaska or in Florida, in California or in 
Madawaska. ‘True to this nationality of design and of circulation, OLD 
AnD New is published at many great centres. The date of printing it 
is necessarily so arranged that it may be published, at the most distant 
of such centres, on the date its pages bear. 

Continuing the series of studies of different regions of this country, 
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we publish in this number the first of several articles on the Pacific Rail- 
road, by a naturalist who has had peculiar opportunities for survey and 
inspection of the route. 

We publish also a paper on Fiorina, from a gentleman who has but 
just now returned from an exploration of the eastern section of that 
new New England. It is not enough known in New England and in 
the Northwest, that this most tropical of all our States, so peacefully 
reconstructed, is now in the undisputed control of loyal Eastern and 
Western men. 

We publish, also, Mrs. Howe’s second paper on the West. It will be 
observed that she states the contrast which to-day offers to her early im- 
pressions. What she calls the West is still the East to our Californian 
and Alaskan readers. It will be observed that she does not confine her- 
self to that physical progress which is visible to all eyes, but discusses 
those high metaphysical questions, in the study of which our friends at 
the centre have shown more interest than our more cautious coteries of 
the circumference of the Union. 

It is a little mortifying that the OLp Worx», with the inconveniences 
of a hundred separate administrations, should have wrought out a system 
of Storm Maps, such as would be much more easy, one would say, to the 
united government of the New. Have we no member of Congress, or 
officer of the Interior Department enough disengaged to give to America 
such a system as Professor Lesley describes ? 

The first of a series of papers on SuEz and the new canal opens a 
subject which will of course engage curious attention for many years ; 
before the consequences of so great a change can be developed or com- 
prehended. 

From every quarter we receive thanks for our recognition of the 
truth that a popular magazine, seeking the widest circulation, may admit 
articles on Religion as confidently as articles on Politics, on Education, 
or on Physical Science. Whether these articles satisfy all readers is not 
our question. Very few papers on any subject satisfy all readers. Our 
articles on the great central themes of the Christian Religion may or 
may not satisfy all readers. Our effort will be to present statements in 
the interest of Christianity pure and simple, which shall not dissatisfy 
ourselves. We invite special attention to Dr. Bellows’s statement of 
Inspiration in this number, and Mr. Everett’s answer to the great cen- 
tral question, ‘“* What is religion?” 

The annual December storm of publication has left stranded on the 
beach many a perfect specimen unknown before, many a bit of clammy 
sea-weed, which, it is to be hoped, may be carried back and lost by the 
next tide ; and, beside our own journal, many a half-formed shell which 
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gives the naturalist hope for others more completely developed. The 
book lists are enormous. But the diligence of our colaborers enables 
us to show, as we shall always try to do, what are the best in each 
line, and to speak one or two words of warning. For the rest — is not 
March coming ? 

The curtain must now rise, the performers must speak for them- 
selves, and the showman must retire. His audience understands, by 
this time, that the performers are not all gay and not all grave; they 
. are not all stars, and they are not all chorus; none of them are in dis- 
guise, and none of them essay any part but their own. For the 
courtesy with which they have been welcomed the showman is grateful. 
Of their skill in holding the mirror up to nature, his audience will be 
judge. 

That audience sees that these spokesmen, none of whom are actors, 
are old and new favorites. It sees that the scenery in which they move 
is also old and new. The audience is kind enough to understand that 
the duty of the new journal is to accept the lessons of the Old, and to 
teach the lessons of the New. Though that duty be difficult, it is not 
impossible. And most cordially do we accept those auguries, which 
promise us that “‘ whenever a dark hour seems to divide the old world 
of thought from the new,” even little boats, if steered by faithful men, 
can carry lines which are never lost, from the one to the other. Sailors 
of as little skill and experience as we may take courage from the 
triumphs of the adventurers of Faith and Genius. A friend who traces 
for us some of these auguries of our time, translates from Schiller these 
lines, which we will make the Prologue to this Number : — 






COLUMBUS. 


On, brave sailor! though the men of worldly wisdom mock thee! 
Though the helmsman in his place let fall his lazy hand! 
Westward! westward ever! Yonder must be the shore, 

Which mirrored in thy mind so clear and shining lies! 

Trust God’s guiding angel — trust the silent sea. 

Were the land not there, still from the flood ’twould rise. 

Nature is linked with Genius in eternal bonds — 
That which the one foretells the other must fulfil! 
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LA CRECHE. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


L 


Har a mile north of Boulogne, 
where the channel begins to narrow 
into the Straits of Dover, a gloomy old 
fortress rises from the midst of the 
waves. No one knows who built it, 
nor for what he built it, nor how many 
hundreds of years it has bid defiance to 
the storm. A gunshot from the rocky 
shore, the square tower, built of rough, 
shapeless stones, cracked and weather- 
beaten, with its irregular recesses, 
openings,-and projections, stands before 
us,—one of those buildings, dating 
from the shadowy past, which are to 
be found all over Europe, and which 
are ascribed sometimes to the work of 
a vanished race of giants, and some- 
times to the mysterious power of Satan 
himself. Its name, too, La Creche, 
gives no clew to its history. 

The gray wall of bald, caverned 
chalk cliff, which borders most of the 
passage made for itself by the sea when 
it tore England from the Continent, 
falls away to the south of Boulogne, 
and gives the little river Liane an-exit 
to the ocean. North of the tower it 
begins to rise again gradually, reaches 
its greatest height opposite Fort La 
Creche, and then sinks gently again 
till it loses itself in the distant downs 
of Vimereux. <A path for horsemen 
or foot-travellers leads by the foot of 
the cliff at low tide, and gives a shorter 
cut in the direction of Calais than the 
highway over the hills. But woe to 
the wanderer who does not note the 
time, and lets himself be suprised by 
the tide near the spot where La Creche 
rises from the surf! He would need 


wings to save himself from destruction. 

It is a fearfully lonely spot; wild 
masses of rock, thrown down upon the 
shore, and far out into the sea, by some 


convulsion of nature before the mem- 
ory of man, lie in chaos, and reach the 
foot of the fortress which they connect 
with the main-land, like the shattered 
piers of a ruined bridge. The break- 
ing of the waves when the tide is com- 
ing in is terrible, the uproar indescrib- 
able. The raging sea, even in perfectly 
calm weather, throws its waves fear- 
fully against the masses of rock. When 
the tide begins to ebb, the tumult is re- 
newed; the billows foam and roar as 
at first, until, gradually retreating, they 
spend their fury on the distant La 
Creche, which looks down upon them 
in immovable repose. Then the ebb 
is over, the shore is bare, and an ac- 
tive man can reach the fort dry-shod, 
by springing from block to block, and 
shelf to shelf. 

Even on the brightest day, one can 
here hardly avoid falling into a solemn 
mood. The bare, desolate shore, the 
fragments of rock scattered about like 
relics of primeval battles, the tower 
gazing: over all with its hollow eyes, 
the very rise and fall of the sea under 
the awful power of an everlasting 
necessity, — all this gives no room for 
such feelings as are awakened by the 
blooming meadows and rippling brooks 
on shore. But if you come to the spot 
by night, when the storm is howling 
and the gloomy sea rages against the 
cliffs amidst flashes of lightning ; when 
La Creche, in the midst of the uproar, 
rises ghastly before the eyes, as if it 
were the abode of the evil spirifs of 
the elements, then a horror seizes you, 
and you hurry forward with flying 
steps. The people believe that the 
place is haunted; real and imaginary 
danger have given it a bad repute ; 
accidents of various kinds which have 
happened here are-cited, for the de- 
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mons of the air and water, it is said, 
have here, from time to time, been 
freed from their bondage, and have ex- 
ercised a destructive power over men. 

On a July afternoon .of the year 
1785, the Marquis de Maisonfort and 
the young savant, Jules Romains, were 
walking up and down the shore between 
Boulogne and La Creche in such ear- 
nest conversation that they seemed 
hardly conscious of the burning heat, 
tempered neither by cloud nor breeze. 

“No, Romains, it is obstinacy in 
you, nothing but unbounded obstinacy, 
to refuse such an offer!” said the Mar- 
quis in a tone of great excitement, tak- 
ing involuntarily a few steps backward, 
as a wave of the rising tide wet his 
foot. “Make up your mind! don’t 
hesitate! The moment is at hand, and 
there is no time left for considera- 
tion !” 

“Thank Heaven,” answered Ro- 
mains, smiling, “that the longed-for 
hour ts near! Before the sea has 
twice flooded this path, I hope. the 
work will be completed! Obstinacy, 
do you call the firmness of my will, to 
accomplish a deed prepared for with 
so much labor and effort? I havea 
greater right to call you obstinate, who, 
simply from whim and with no special 
vocation, even, let me say, without hav- 
ing deserved it, desire to share in the 
final act of an undertaking on which 
the eyes of all France are eagerly rest- 
ing, and which will widen the renown 
of the century to which it belongs ! ” 

“The merit, the renown, of the un- 
dertaking remain yours and your mas- 
ter’s, even if by my means you avoid 
the danger bound up with it!” 

“The danger?” answered Romains 
proudly ; “do you think my courage 
less than yours? Or do you value 
your life less than I do mine?” 

“ Listen to me calmly, Romains!” 
said the Marquis, stepping before him, 
and persuasively laying his hand on 
his shoulder. “ You are still young; 
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you are just at the beginning of your 
career ; before you lies life with an un- 
sullied charm, still promising to fulfil 


the brightest hopes. With me all is 
different. Let me speak freely to 
you; by position and education I was 
early given up to the pleasures of the 
world ; the monotony of life lies upon 
me like a heavy burden which I long 
to throw off. Not you, a youth rich 
in hopes, but I, I am the man for such 
an adventure as you are planning. If 
it fails, I have lost nothing; if it suc- 
ceeds, I am the richer by a new expe- 
rience, by the semblance of an enjoy- 
ment. But it is not so with you: you 
are, I hear, betrothed ” — 

“ If I were not, perhaps I should be 
more willing to yield to your wish.” 

“ Your betrothed is without property, 
like yourself; this stands in the way 
of the union for which you long.” 

“ The successful accomplishment of 
the enterprise will give me means, and 
lead me to that goal.” 

“And a failure will bring endless 
sorrow to the bereaved one! No, 
Romains, I will lead you to the goal 
without the danger. Now be reason- 
able, and listen to my last offer. I 
will add two thousand livres to the 
three thousand, and promise you to 
use my influence with Monsieur in 
Paris, that you may have the position 
in his museum left vacant by Pilatre’s 
resignation. Now five thousand livres 
and my power with Monsieur! Take 
it, Romains, say done!— What, do 
you hesitate still ?” 

“You have just named Pilatre, 
Marquis,” answered Romains with un- 
disturbed composure ; “ wherever Pila- 
tre de Rozier is to be found to-mor- 
row, there Romains will also be! 
Now cease to urge me further!” 

The Marquis threw back his head 
in vexation. They separated in si- 
lence. Romains went slowly along 
the shore, turned to the right up the 
cliff, and was soon to be seen on a 
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point of rock, where nothing stood in 
the way of his careful observation of 
the wind and weather. 

The Marquis walked quickly to- 
wards the town. One could see by 
his hasty steps that he was turning 
over some new plan. He asked the 
first commissionaire he met to direct 
him to the house of Madame Godard, 
the milliner. He received for answer, 
“No. 38, Neuve Chaussée,” and hur- 
ried in that direction. 


II. 


“ MaaasIn DE Mopes” stood in large 
letters over the door of a low house in 
the Neuve Chaussée of Boulogne. The 
entrance led directly from the street 
into a neat but not richly furnished 
shop, where Madame Godard and her 
daughter Nicolette were spending the 
last hours of the afternoon, employed in 
needle-work. The curtains were drawn 
down ; but a few beams of the sinking 
sun strayed in, playing on the walls, 
and lighting up the various articles of 
fashionable dress which were scattered 
about for exhibition and sale. Madame 
Gedard, feeble and broken, rather by 
the burden of care than by years, was 
not very busily at work; she moved 
slowly about the shop, sometimes plac- 
ing a cap in a more attractive posi- 
tion, or removing some delicate fabric 
out of the lingering sunbeams. But 
Nicolette was so much the more in- 
dustrious, never raising her beautiful 
face from her work. She was just 
finishing a piece of embroidery on the 
most delicate material. The arms of 
France, drawn on a very large scale, 
lay spread before her; the two shields 
on the blue ground were already com- 
pleted, and only a few stitches were 
wanting in the last of the three golden 
lilies. 

“Let your needle rest a little, my 
child!” her mother urged, “you will 
certainly have it all done by sunset.” 

“ No, no,” answered Nicolette, with- 
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Romains comes. He must ask my 
pardon for doubting that I should have 
it done this evening, and acknowledge 
that I carry out my plans as punctually 
as he does his. Besides, we must 
have time left to fasten on the coat 
of arms properly. Then to-morrow, 
mother, to-morrow! ” 

“Yes, to-morrow!” repeated her 
mother, looking upward with a half- 
suppressed sigh, sure that her anxious 
glance would not be noticed by her 
daughter, bending over her work. 

A distinguished-looking man, the 
Marquis de Maisonfort, suddenly en- 
tered the shop. 

“T want a trifle, madam, a few 
yards of ribbon, if you please!” said 
he hastily, and with a sharp glance at 
Nicolette, who scarcely noticed his 
presence. 

While Madame Godard was show- 
ing him ‘various patterns, he continued, 
looking at Nicolette, “ Your name is 
Madame Godard? And is this your 
daughter, the betrothed of young Ro- 
mains ?” 

She assented, in reply to both ques- 
tions, and offered a chair to the dusty, 
heated Marquis, who was known to 
her by sight. 

The Marquis seated himself, and 
was silent for a while; he seemed to 
be considering how he should intro- 
duce the subject of which he wished 
to speak. His eyes fell upon the coat 
of arms. 

“T think I know the destination of 
this embroidery,” he said, turning to 
Nicolette, “ and I understand the haste 
with which you are working upon it. 
Were all the other emblems and orna- 
ments, which I saw yesterday on the 
magnificent work, done by your fair 
hand?” 

“J made almost all of them,” an- 
swered Nicolette shortly. 

After another pause, the Marquis 
rose, clearing his throat, stood before 




















Nicolette, and said in a clear voice: 
“T have offered to M. Romains, your 
betrothed, five thousand livres and my 
influence with Monsieur to obtain him 
a lucrative position, if he will resign 
to me his place beside Pilatre de 
Rozier to-morrow.” 

These words made a strong but 
very different impression on the two 
women. A low cry of “Thank 
Heaven!” broke involuntarily from 
the mother’s lips. But Nicolette 
colored deeply as she looked at the 
Marquis, and said, almost choking with 
excitement, “ But Romains has refused 
your request ?” 

“He has refused it,” assented the 
Marquis; “but,” added he, smiling, 
“ Mademoiselle will certainly have a 
word to say on the subject.” 

Nicolette rose from her seat with a 
flashing glance of triumph. “I ex- 
pected it of Romains!” she cried, full 
of enthusiasm. “Certainly I have a 
word to say! Ishould have sunk into 
the earth with sorrow and shame, if 
he had acceded to your wish. Do 
you see, the arms are completed, and 
the heavens themselves show their 
approval by their glorious clearness 
and favoring wind.” 

With profound astonishment the 
Marquis regarded the charming maiden, 
as she stood erect before him. What a 
noble figure, so tall and beautifully 
proportioned! What fire in the dark 
eyes! what youthful and bewitching 
bloom on the cheeks glowing with 
excitement! With an artist’s eye he 
measured her from head to foot, and 
confessed that perfect beauty stood 
before him. Yet he did not forget 
his purpose, and his voice took a slight 
tone of vexation and of disappointed 
expectation. He looked towards Ma- 
dame Godard, whose troubled, down- 
cast glance seemed to induce him to 
go on. 

“Tt is not strange, my child,” he 
said, almost in a fatherly tone, “ that 
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you are full of enthusiasm for an en- 
terprise which France, nay, the whole 
civilized world, is watching with eager 
interest. Who can blame you for 
being filled with joy by the thought: 
‘ Romains, my betrothed, will be the 
first to sail through the sea of air from 
France to England?’ But this thought 
has intoxicated you, and blinded your 
reason. You shut your eyes to the 
mysterious power of the elements, to 
the wiles with which they thwart 
human plans, and bring to nought the 
wisest calculations! You do not con- 
sider what fortunate. chances must 
combine to bring success to the bold 
attempt! I was in Paris, when, two 
years ago, —or is it not so long? — 
Pilatre de Rozier was the first to ven- 
ture to ascend in a balloon. I was 
also present at his second successful 
experiment at Versailles. Both times 
the trial was made with a Montgolfier,! 
and both times it appeared that the 
difficulty of keeping the air in the 
balloon at the necessary degree of heat, 
long enough to cross the Channel ” — 

“ But this time,” interrupted Nico- 
lette, fully informed on the subject, 
“this time a Charlier? is connected 
with the Montgolfier, and it has alone 
sufficient power to raise the whole 
balloon, with all its appurtenances, 
into the air.” 

“ Allow me to say that that is just 
the most dangerous thing about the 
present undertaking,” responded the 
Marquis. “ Pilatre—I speak with 
all due respect for his knowledge, his 
inventive genius, and his courage — is 
not satisfied to repeat a method already 
tried, but chooses to make an entirely 
new experiment, one of the most dan- 
gerous which could possibly be tried. 
Have you heard what Professor Charles 
himself said in Paris lately, when he 
heard of Pilatre’s plan? ‘To combine 
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my invention with a Montgolfier is 
like putting a powder-barrel on a bed 
of live coals.’ Don’t you see how 
this is really the case with the double 
balloon, which Pilatre, with Romains’s 
help, is now preparing, which your 
hands have helped to adorn, and in 
which you are ready to trust your 
lover? The upper part is to be filled 
with gas, the most inflammable matter, 
and the lower part with heated air! 
But Pilatre will not be dissuaded.” 

«“ Just as he would not be dissuaded,” 
Nicolette broke in, “ at the time when 
he made the first ascent in the Mont- 
golfier. He was at first ridiculed and 
derided, as an adventurer fit for the in- 
sane asylum; they would not unfasten 
the balloon, in spite of his remon- 
strances; but when the experiment 
succeeded, he became an object of as- 
tonishment and admiration. He did 
what neither Charles nor Montgolfier 
ventured before him, and now is he to 
be directed or misled by either of 
them ?— But I don’t understand you, 
my Lord: you risk so large a sum, 
even your life, on an undertaking which 
you think will end in ruin? If you 
had said, ‘ It must fail, and he is a fool 
who takes any part in it;’ or if you 
had said, ‘It will succeed, and who- 
ever will give me his place, shall have 
such or such a recompense,’ — then at 
least I would have found meaning in 
your words. But in the first case I 
should answer, ‘ Pilatre and Romains 
are better authorities with me than 
you;’ in the second, I should beg you 
not to lead a young man into the 
temptation of sacrificing to money his 
fame, and a future rich in hope.” 

The Marquis seemed to perceive 
that here he was preaching to deaf 
ears. He turned to the mother. 

“Do you, madame, approve of your 
daughter’s fanaticism ? ” 

“ Ah,” she answered, suppressing 
tears, “she is her father’s own child! 
He was a sea-captain; in a rash at- 


tempt, made against everybody’s ad- 
vice, to save the cargo of a burning 
ship, he lost his life, and left me with 
her in trouble and poverty. When 
you came in, Marquis, you seemed to 
me, with your offer, like am angel of 
salvation. Romains could be _per- 
suaded, you may be sure, if she were 
not at hand,— if she would oppose in- 
stead of furthering his plans. Romains 
loves her ardently ; he would not with- 
stand the wishes of his betrothed. 
Dear Colette,” she said, turning, 
deeply moved, to her daughter, “re- 
member your childish promises; re- 
member how you comforted me after 
the news of your father’s death! Re- 
member the poverty and sorrow which 
we suffered till we succeeded in gain- 
ing this scanty livelihood by our labor ! 
Get rid of your fancies for once, and 
look at realities! The generous offer 
of the Marquis removes us from all 
want; it promises Romains a future 
suitable to his profession and his 
wishes; it leads you more quickly than 
you could have possibly hoped to the 
happiness of a union with him. How 
much longer and more doubtful is the 
other path, even if the undertaking 
succeeds! The government has al- 
ready given forty thousand livres to 
help on the experiment: can it be ex- 
pected to make any further donations ? 
Would they not, in any case, fall in 
far larger measure to Pilatre, the pro- 
jector, than to Romains, his assistant 
and companion? And if it does not 
succeed, what then? Can you im- 
agine only the happy event, and not 
the unhappy one, and all the grief it 
would bring upon you?” 

“ Mother, mother,” begged Nicolette, 
“cease to urge me! MRomains has 
already decided !” 

“ No, deluded child!” broke in her 
mother with vehemence; “you have 
him still in your power, you can save 
his life still! If you wish it, he will 
yield; if you do not wish it, his de- 
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struction will be on your head! Ah, 


this affair looks dark to me. I be- 
lieve in presentiments ; misfortune has 
taught me to be superstitious; my 
forebodings are evil! Alas, if they are 
fulfilled! Repentance will be all too 
late!” 

With these words she sank into her 
chair; Nicolette threw herself on her 
knees before her, seized her hands, and 
pressed them to her heart. “ Mother,” 
she said, sobbing, “do not cease to 
love us, because Romains follows his 
destiny, and I do not hold him back!” 

But her mother, wrenching her 
hands from her daughter’s, covered her 
face, and could not utteraword. The 
Marquis shrugged his shoulders, and 
took his leave with a silent bow. 

In the street he said, knitting his 
brows: “Romains is a lucky fellow, 
more to be envied for his rights with 
Nicolette Godard than for his rights 
with Pilatre de Rozier.” 


Ii. 


THE morning of the fifteenth of July, 
1785, was clear, the sky cloudless, and 
the sea smooth as glass. Before the 
sun had risen over the Eastern prom- 
ontory, the sharp pinnacles of the 
coast had begun to glow. The Fort 
of La Creche, sombre and majestic as 
it usually appeared, now cast its dark 
shadow far upon the silvery mirror of 
the sea. But to-day its dark walls did 
not give the usual impression of utter 
desolation. A maiden was to be seen 
on the height, her dress fluttering in 
the morning air, as she walked to and 
fro on the sombre battlements, in her 
right hand holding a banner, and in 
her left a white handkerchief to screen 
her from the sun’s dazzling rays. A 
boy was standing by her side. Often 
changing her position, she turned her 
head now toward the town, now up- 
ward to the calm air above, and now 
toward the sea, and the distant Eng- 
lish coast which was invisible to her 
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where she stood, and could be seen only 
from the highest of the neighboring 
peaks. 

By supporting herself on the shoul- 
ders of the boy, she raised herself 
boldly above the battlement, in order 
to get a clear view of the path to the 
town over the strand, which now ex- 
tended, level and smooth as a race- 
course, along the rocky wall even to 
the wharves of the harbor. 

Here also was an unusual appear- 
ance; groups of people moved about 
in evident excitement over its -whole 
extent. But the rarest sight of all 
was this maiden form on the crumbling 
battlement of the sea-girt bulwark. 
As once Hero watched for “the 
young, the beautiful, the brave,” when, 
in the peet’s words, — 

“ Alone along the sky 

Her turret-torch was blazing high, 

Though rising gale and breaking foam 

And shrinking sea-birds warned him home; 

And clouds aloft and tides below, 

With signs and sounds, forbade to go,’ — 
so stood she there, “the only lamp of 
this lone hour,” with longing gaze fixed 
upon the distant blue of the heavens. 

Nicolette had agreed with Romains 
to watch, from this elevated point, his 
passage in the air over the blue sea 
until he should be beyond her sight. 
According to Romains’s accurate calcu- 
lation, if the southeast wind should 
continue to prevail, the course of the 
balloon rising from the esplanade would 
be in a straight line directly over the 
Fort La Creche. And remote from 
the tumultuous throng of people, Nico- 
lette could here take in the full impres- 
sion of this spectacle, so grand and to 
her so momentous. A young sailor- 
boy, whom Romains had provided as 
her guide and companion, had equipped 
himself with a board and a ladder, in 
order to bridge over with the former 
the difficult passage from rock to rock, 
and with the latter to climb up to the 
highest point of the ramparts of the 
fort. 
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As soon as the receding tide would 
admit, Nicolette had easily crossed the 
strand, and, with the help of the boy, 
had climbed up the walls of the fort. 
And for the return, she must either 
take advantage of the same ebb, or, if 
she remained too long for that, wait for 
the next turning of the tide. She had 
arrived at the fort just at the time when 
the ascent of the balloon was expected. 

Several minutes had elapsed after 
her arrival— and they seemed longer 
than could be supposed— while with 
beating heart, growing more and more 
uneasy with every moment, she waited 
for that sight which had for months 
been the object of her longing and her 
hope. 

At last — the cannon boomed, one ! 
two! three! this was the start. At 
the same instant the gigantic balloon 
rose majestically over the city, over 
the waving sea of heads, high upward 
into the clear blue air, and moved as if 
guided by invisible hands straight to- 
ward La Creche, on its way to the 
destined goal far over the sea. Then 
swelled the jubilant shout from thou- 
sands of voices, and was borne over 
the strand, from rock to rock, to the 
place where Nicolette kept her lonely 
watch. And the echoes of that trium- 
phal peal had not died away, when the 
balloon had reached its highest point 
of elevation, directly over her head. 

Who can describe the thrilling joy, 
the jubilant gladness of her heart? 
She waved her banner, she waved her 
handkerchief, she made signals, as if 
the loved one’s eye could perceive her 
exultation, as if he could send back a 
response to her greeting. 

Now, look! now the balloon is ex- 
actly over La Creche. But what is 


that? Swift as lightning it descends 
— its course is shifted —it takes its 
flight eastward toward the land — fire 
bursts from its seams — flames en- 
velop it, and darting flashes leap over 
every part. O woe indescribable! one 


blazing mass, it plunges from its height, 
down, down to earth ! 

As if scattered by a tempest, the 
crowds of. people rush hither and 
thither, clamber over the heights, and 
run with breathless haste to the place 
where the balloon had apparently 
fallen. 

But who troubles himself about Nico- 
lette on the pinnacle of La Creche? 
Swifter than the dove scared from the 
roof-top, she had vanished from the 
place. 

“ Away, away, across!” she cried 
to her companion, as she rushed down 
the rotten steps to the lowest port of 
battlement. 

“ By all the saints!” cried the sailor- 
boy, “stop! the flood has set in, and 
the water is too high to cross !” 

His warning, his entreaties were in 
vain. The ladder was still standing 
fastened to the rock, but it was half 
covered by the waves. From its upper 
rounds Nicolette let herself down, leav- 
ing the horrified boy, and got footing 
on the first of the scattered boulders ; 
the board had been washed away, but 
with a bold leap she reached the sec- 
ond, the third, the fourth, — but, hav- 
ing taken the wrong direction in her 
precipitate haste, there was no other 
rock to be seen. Helpless, wringing 
her hands, she stood for an instant in 
the midst of the raging waters, — then 
came a mighty wave, and washed her 
away from her slippery foothold ; like 
a light sea-shell, like a little tuft of sea- 
weed, she was borne along in the foam, 
and the waters closed over her. 


A quarter of a league from La 
Creche, on the road which leads from 
Boulogne to Calais, lies the village of 
Vimille, about a league’s distance from 
Boulogne. Near this village, the bal- 
loon had fallen from its height of about 
three thousand feet. The cause of the 
catastrophe was unanimously attrib- 
uted to a sudden, downward current of 























air, which caused the gas in the upper 
part of the balloon, in its rapid descent, 
to come in contact with the fire, and so 
to produce the result which Charles 
had predicted, but to which Pilatre 
and his friend Romains, in inexplicable 
blindness or self-assurance, had closed 
their eyes. And so the first attempt 
to combine the Montgolfier and the 
Charlier was also the last. 

The people streamed from every di- 
rection toward Vimille. And there 
in the field lay the few smoking frag- 
ments of the balloon; there lay Pilatre 
and Romains. Pilatre was already 
dead, burned to the very bone; Ro- 
mains, with mangled body and shat- 
tered limbs, breathed for a few mo- 
ments, but did not speak. 

The Marquis of Maisonfort was one 
of the first on the spot, for he had 
ridden on horseback to witness the 
spectacle. With speechless horror he 
stood in presence of the almost unrec- 
ognizable corpses. 

“ This ought to have been my fate!” 
he said to himself in a low tone; “ Ro- 
mains, you would not have it so! poor 
Nicolette! poor mother!” 

He ordered that the remains of the 
deceased should be tenderly cared for, 
and preparations made for their inter- 
ment, and then rode back to the town, 
to do all he could to mitigate, at least 
to the mother, the sad news, in case it 
had reached the small house in the 
Rue Neuve Chaussée, by promising to 
pay over to her the sum with which 
he had tried to buy Romains’s place in 
the balloon. 

When he came to the house, he 
found Madame Godard busily employed 
in pointing a little cap with lace. He 
looked at her with deep emotion. 

“For Nicolette, when she comes 
back !” said she, with a flush of pleas- 
ant satisfaction ; she has earned it by 
the persistency with which she has sup- 
ported her betrothed in his work. 
Yes, Monsieur Marquis, my anxiety, 
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of which I am now almost ashamed, has 
all left me since I saw the balloon go 
up. How light, how secure, how reg- 
ular, was its motion as it floated in the 


air! I never should have thought it! 
presentiments— presentiments—really, 
one should make no account of them!” 

“ Where is Nicolette?” inquired the 
Marquis, with an expression of sadness 
that almost overwhelmed him. 

“Out at the Fort La Creche, — they 
had made the agreement, — she was to 
send her greeting to him thence. She 
must soon be back,” replied Madame 
Godard. 

Without losing time with another 
word, the Marquis rode swiftly to the 
harbor in order to take the shorter 
way of the strand to the fort. But lo! 
it was the full flood, and it was im- 
possible for any one to go by land. He 
represented to himself that Nicolette 
was there alone in the desolate fort, 
held fast in a constrained solitude, and 
his conclusion was quickly taken. He 
procured a light sail-boat, which was 
quickly manned, and, flying before the 
wind, reached in a quarter of an hour 
the dark entrance of La Creche. 

The high water was here calm and 
smooth as a mirror, as it always was at 
the full flood, like a victor reposing 
after the fight. The points of the lad- 
der were still visible, and the Marquis, 
leaving the boat, searched the fortifica- 
tion in all directions. A white hand- 
kerchief and a banner were lying on 
the plateau, but no living soul was to 
be found. He clambered over the 
broken and mouldering steps, and 
crept with his companions through all 
the dripping passages and rooms. 
They said that no person could have 
left the fort, except in a boat, after the 
time of the balloon’s ascension. 

“ Down here, then, as well as yonder 
above, a misfortune must have hap- 
pened,” they added, pointing to the air 
overhead ; “for this is a cursed place, 
where air and water are haunted, and 
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the wicked fiend has full power over 
his victims.” 

The Marquis clambered to the top 
of the parapet, and called Nicolette by 
name, so that the sound echoed through 
the ruins,—then crept out from one 
of the recesses on the northern side the 
sailor-boy. who had hidden himself 
there in his terrible fright, until the 
subsiding of the tide would allow him 
to leave the haunted spot. Pale and 
trembling he narrated Nicolette’s fate. 

Externally quiet, but inwardly dis- 
tracted, the Marquis listened to the 
tale, and then ordered his attendants 
with the boy to sail away in the boat, 
leaving him in the fort. ; 

“Go before. the wind along the 
coast,” he directed, “as far as the Bay 
of Vimereux, and look for the body 
of Nicolette; and a large sum shall 
reward your success. I shall remain 
here until the next ebb, to find out 
what the demons of La Creche have to 
say.” 

They obeyed, and were soon out of 
sight. And alone he stood, with head 
bowed down and lost in thought, on 
the spot where so short a time before 
Nicolette had waved her banner tri- 
nmphantly. 

In the church-yard of Vimille, close 
to the highway which leads to Calais, 
there stands a monument over the re- 
mains of Pilatre and Romains. And 


to-day the traveller reads the inscrip- 
tion which records their names, and the 
time and cause of their death. 

The body of Nicolette was never 
found, and no stone points out her 
grave, except the wave-washed rock of 
La Creche. 

And in the early part of the present 
century, at the time of the lowest ebb- 
tide, a little old woman might be seen 
sitting with her head resting upon her 
knees, and her eyes fixed upon the 
foam-beaten rocks. The passers-by 
would warn her, anxious lest the weak 
and aged form should be overtaken by 
the in-coming tide. But she needed 
no such warning. Like the stroke of 
a clock telling the hour, the sound of 
the waves as they beat upon La Creche 
gave the signal for her departure. She 
often lingered late in the evening twi- 
light, and was often there at the rising 
of the sun. The popular superstition 
connected her with the spirits that 
haunted La Creche, and attributed to 
her the power of commanding the tide 
to rise. But Nicolette’s mother had 
nothing to do with the dark powers of 
evil. Silent and resigned was her life 
after that last and hardest stroke. The 
Marquis of Maisonfort had secured her 
a comfortable subsistence, and this fre- 
quent visiting of the wave-washed rock 
of La Creche was to her a consoling 
pilgrimage to her daughter’s grave. 





SIX FINGERS AND TOES. 


BY BURT G. WILDER, M. D. 


(Professor of Comp. Anatomy and Zodlogy, Cornell University, N. Y.) 


PerHaps no incident of Bible his- 
tory has made a deeper impression 
upon the minds of many readers than 
the contest between the stripling David 
and the giant Goliath of Gath; but 


their interest in the Philistine has prob- 
ably ceased with the termination of the 
fight, and few have asked themselves 
whether his huge carcass was buried or 
left a prey for the wolves; much less 

















whether his tragic fate was mourned by 
any nearer and dearer than the fierce 
warriors who looked upon him as their 
champion and leader. We are told, 
however, that desperate efforts to avenge 
his death were made by the Philistines 
upon four subsequent occasions,! when 
they attacked Israel under the leader- 
ship of a brother and three sons of 
Goliath ; all of these relatives being 
slain by David and his servants. 

The third and last son is described 
in the following words: “And yet 
again there was war at Gath, where 
was a man of great stature, whose fin- 
gers and toes were four and twenty, six 
on each hand and six on each foot.” 

Now, whatever may be the internal 
or spiritual significance of giants in 
general, and of gigantic possessors of 
six fingers and toes in particular, the 
above account is worthy of careful con- 
sideration for the following reasons : 

Ist. It is the only biblical mention of 
anomalous or monstrous growth of sin- 
gle parts of the body. 

2d. It is probably the earliest 
account of a kind of anomaly which 
has since been by no means infre- 
quent. 

3d. It is made respecting an indi- 
vidual who was not only a giant, but a 
man, a Philistine, and a son of David’s 
adversary, Goliath of Gath, concern- 
ing whom no good thing is known, 
unless we except his bodily strength 
and a valor which we have no reason 
to question, and who certainly was the 
type of the Philistines, the sworn and 
constant foes of the chosen people of 
the Lord. 

4th, and lastly, it is interesting be- 
cause it gives us no indication that 
either Goliath himself, or his ancestors, 
or his sons, or any of their posterity, 
were in like manner affected; so that 
we might consider it a genuine case 
of original and autogenous variation: 
whereas the large majority of subse- 


1 2 Sam. xxi. 15; 1 Chron. xx. 6. 
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quent cases can be traced back through 
one or more generations. 

But, exclaims the startled reader, 
does all this mean that because I hap- 
pen to have an extra thumb or little 
finger, or great or little toe, I am a de- 
scendant of Goliath of Gath; or that 
Iam in any sense a Philistine; or 
that, being a woman of medium size, I 
ought to have been a man anda giant; or 
that some of my near or remote ances- 
tors probably had a like deformity, and 
that, marrying, I am liable to transmit 
the same or a worse one to future gen- 
erations? And if this is so, might not 
some or all of these calamities be adver- 
ted by promptly  utting off the offend- 
ing member, and burning it to ashes? 

To which various questions, the facts 
answer as variously, Yes, No, Perhaps. 
And we must ask the reader to wait 
patiently while we seek information 
upon each point. But first, is the pos- 
session of an extra digit a calamity at 
all, and does it constitute a deformity ? 

Four views may be taken of it: the 
superstitious, the scientific, the practi- 
cal, and the zsthetic. There are at the 
present day ignorant and superstitious 
parents who are aghast at the idea of 
peculiarity. Like the ancient physi- 
cian of whom Dr. Holmes writes that 
his “pathology was mythology,” they 
ascribe its occurrence to demoniac in- 
fluence, and daily watch for the devel- 
opment of sin in their offspring, or 
the coming of worldly misfortune upon 
themselves. They thus bewail the 
anomaly as an omen of evil, past, pres- 
ent, or future, rather than as detrimental 
to the elegance or usefulness of the 
affected member. But the number of 
such persons is few, and they might be 
in a measure reassured by telling them 
of other children with the like pecul- 
iarity, whose parents nevertheless were 
Christians and prosperous, who them- 
selves came to no bad end, and whose 
descendants, even if they inherited the 
extra digit, were in no other way re- 
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markable, or at any rate not objection- 
ably so. We may then dismiss as triv- 
ial, the superstitious view. 

The almost universal opinion of 
anatomists is that five is the maximum 
number of fingers and toes among the 
mammalia; that many species have a 
less number, in adaptation to their pe- 
culiar modes of life; but that more 
than five would be an anomaly. 

Something may be said as to the 
practical advantage of a sixth finger 
or toe. The gigantic Philistine may 
have better balanced his ponderous 
frame upon his broad feet, and have 
grasped more firmly his “weaver’s 
beam ;” and an individual of modern 
times asserts that his double thumb en- 
ables him to take a pencil or tooth- 
pick from his vest pocket without using 
the fingers ; and there is no doubt but 
that the possessor of an extra little 
finger might execute music which would 
be totally impracticable to an ordinary 
person. But the above operations are 
by no means the chief ends of the human 
hand, and even they would be aided 
only in the comparatively rare cases 
of fully formed and movable fingers; so 
that we must believe that under ordinary 
circumstances the additional finger or 
toe is rather in the way than other- 
wise, and that sexdigitism is practically 
undesirable. 

But the majority of persons are apt to 
take what may be termed the esthetic 
view of the matter. Ina few instances 
we are told that the additional digit has 
come to be a mark of distinction; the 
chiefs of an Arab tribe boast them- 
selves upon the possession of two 
thumbs upon the right hand; and a 
certain noble family of Germany is 
said to have manifested the same pecul- 
iarity for many generations; but their 
ostentatious pride reminds one too for- 
cibly of the disinterested advice given 
to his fellow by the fox who had lost 
his tail. 

Anne Boleyn kept her sixth finger 


bent downward upon the palm; others 
say, “It spoils the shape of my hand 
(or foot) and costs so much more for 
gloves, (or boots); when I shake 
hands, people notice it, and my big feet 
are continually stepped upon.” 

Indeed, so sensitive are most sexdig- 
itists, that it is often difficult to pro- 
cure any information from them, even 
under the solemn assurance that no 
names are ever published. 

Now whether or no this reserve 
seems to us to be excessive, we who 
are not sexdigitists have no right to 
condemn it; nor ought we to base our 
claim to the information they withhold 
upon anything less disinterested than 
the following considerations : 

1st. That, aside from the Philistine, 
there is no evidence of anormal coex- 
istence of sexdigitism with either mor- 
al or mental irregularities; that it 
occurs in ministers of the gospel as 
well as in publicans and sinners; and 
that an unnatural number of digits has 
been observed in the innocent lambs as 
well as in cats and dogs. 

2d. .That there is certainly a decided 
tendency to its hereditary transmission ; 
so that any facts may aid us to form 
an opinion as to the causes which mod- 
ify this tendency, and also as to the 
chance of its eradication by surgical 
interference at an early age. 

3d. There are many ways in which 
the phenomena of sexdigitism bear di- 
rectly upon important biological ques- 
tions now under discussion ; so that we 
ought to contribute toward their solu- 
tion in so far as is consistent with our 
feelings and circumstances. 

As already intimated, the sixth fin- 
ger or toe may be attached to either 
border of hand or foot, so as to consti- 
tute an extra thumb or little finger, 
an extra great or little toe; seldom if 
ever is there a clear case of the coex- 
istence of two upon opposite sides of 
the same member. The extra finger 
or toe may present all possibie varie- 
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ties of form, structure, and mobility, 
from a little bullet-shaped body at- 
tached only by a slender pedicle, and 
possessing neither bone nor muscle, to 
a tolerably well-formed member con- 


sisting of one, or two, or three separate* 


and movable joints, which may even 
be connected directly with the wrist 
by a fully formed metacarpal bone, so 
that, at first glance, the existence of 
an additional finger might be easily 
overlooked, and little or no inconven- 
ience be occasioned to the possessor. 


We come now to the second part of 
the inquiry, the extent to which the 
tendency to sexdigitism prevails in 
families. I refrain from giving some 
very interesting cases of American 
families, and quote instead from a most 
instructive one detailed by Dr. Struth- 
ers, who was the first to undertake a 
systematic study of these anomalies. 

“The great-great-grandmother, Es- 
ther P. (who married A. L——), 
had a sixth little finger on one hand. 
Of their eighteen children, (twelve 
daughters and six sons,) only one 
(Charles) is known to have had digital 
variety. We have the history of three 
of the sons, Andrew, Charles,and James. 

(1.) Andrew had two sons, Thomas 
and Andrew; and Thomas had two 
sons; all without digital variety. 

(2.) James, who was normal, had 
two sons and seven daughters, also nor- 
mal. One of two daughters became 
Mrs. J——, and had three daughters 
and five sons, all normal except one 
son, James J , who had six fin- 
gers on each hand. 

(3.) Charles, the only son of Es- 
ther who had digital variety, had six 
fingers on each hand. He had three 
sons, James, Thomas, and John, all of 
whom were born with six fingers on 
each hand, while John has also a sixth 
toe on one foot; all were amputated. 
His nine other children were all nor- 
mal: so also were their children and 
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their grandchildren. .So also were the 
children of James and Thomas, and 
the latter’s grandchildren. 

(4). But John has a son who is normal 
and whose children also are normal. 
John’s daughter Jane was born with 
six fingers on each hand and six toes on 
each foot.” 

This case illustrates all the more 
important features of hereditary trans- 
mission. 

Ist. The simple tendency to ¢rans- 
mit the same peculiarity from parent 
to child; as from Charles L-— to 
his two sons, James and Thomas. 

2d. The tendency to intermit; or 
to a reversion to the normal form; the 
peculiarity passing over one or more 
generations, to reappear in a more dis- 
tant one; as with James L——, and 
his daughter Mrs. J. , and her son 
James. 

3d. The tendency to increase the 
extent of the peculiarity in successive 
generations, in spite of the union of 
sexdigitists with ordinary five-fingered 
individuals. Esther P. had a sixth 
little finger upon one hand; her son 
Charles L—— had it” upon’ both 
hands ; his son John had a sixth toe in 
addition; while his daughter Jane had 
six fingers upon each hand and six toes 
upon each foot. 

4th. We notice the persistence of 
hereditary transmission in spite of sur- 
gical interference, even during the in- 
fancy of the person affected, as in the 
case of John’s daughter Jane. Re- 
moval of the extra digit generally re- 
lieves the subject (although not always 
permanently), but does not seem to pre- 
vent the reappearance of the peculiarity 
in succeeding generations. It is known 
also that the tails of cats and dogs and 
horses have been “docked” for many 
generations without diminishing those 
of their offspring. This whole subject 
is a very curious one, and leads us 
naturally to speculate as to the possi- 
ble moral, mental, and physical agencies 
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which can produce a peculiarity which 
comes and goes, appears, disappears, 
and reappears in a manner inexplica- 
ble upon any other grounds than the 
known tendency of all natural physical 
characteristics to be transmitted through 
successive generations. 

It may well be asked: How do these 
facts bear upon the theory of the ori- 
gin and transmutation of species? es- 
pecially since Darwin has collected 
quite a number of cases, and evidently 
regards them as favorable to his opin- 
ions. 

Now it cannot be denied that sexdig- 
itism not only runs in human families 
to a wonderful extent, but is even more 
persistent among some of the lower 
animals, as the cats for instance which, 
in domestication at least, are known to 
inherit and to transmit it through many 
generations. Nor do the extra claws 
seem to incommode them at all, but 
rather to make them better climbers, 
and better able to handle a mouse; yet 
there is no evidence that the six-toed 
variety is becoming more numerous 
than the ordinary species. 

- And even*if the peculiarity should 
persist for a hundred generations, would 
that make a new species, in any sense of 
the word? would the rest of the struc- 
ture change at all? and should we not 
have to regard the variety as a remark- 
ably persistent and harmless monstros- 
ity which, if admitted to be specific, 
would give us a species differing from 
all other members of its genus, family, 
order, and even class, and ranking, as 
to the number of its digits, below the 
reptiles and the birds, among the many- 
rayed fishes? And are we not justi- 
fied in assuming that all other individ- 
ual variations which may be perpetuat- 
ed, are really only monstrosities which 
are wholly insufficient to constitute a 
species until accompanied with decided 
and general modifications of structure, 
such as are not yet proved to exist? 


In short, may we not admit all the facts, 


without being convinced that they prove 
the origin of species by variation from 
any cause? 

We are now prepared to examine 
the results of a tabulation of many 
‘cases of sexdigitism. 

Some authors divide them first into 
the “ hereditary ” and the “ non-hered- 
itary” cases; but I do not see how 
we can assume any cases to be non- 
hereditary unless we can trace the an- 
cestry back to primeval man; for sci- 
ence has as yet set no limit to the 
number of generations which may be 
“skipped” by a mental or physical pe- 
culiarity. On the other hand, there 
must have been at least one original 
case; but we have no right to assume 
that it was in the person of the son of 
Goliath, merely because there is no 
record of his ancestry; and even if 
we believe that all bodily imperfections 
or excessive peculiarities are the im- 
mediate or remote result of moral ir- 
regularities, yet we may suppose that the 
extra digits first appeared in the person 
of some more or less distant ancestor 
of the giant, who may have been a 
most exemplary character, even though 
a Philistine, and who merely manifest- 
ed the effects of the wrong-doing of 
his own progenitors. 

After such an array of possibilities, 
my readers may conclude that it is of 
no use to keep any record whatever of 
such cases; but, on the contrary, such 
records, carefully kept, are the only 
means by which we can ever expect to 
ascertain the number of generations be- 
yond which such peculiarities may be 
said to disappear; and I shall be great- 
ly obliged for any information leading 
to the accumulation of cases, whether 
in single individuals or in families. 

From various sources, specimens, 
casts, figures, descriptions, letters, and 
word of mouth, I have collected the 
principal facts which could be obtained 
concerning over two hundred individ- 
uals who have or have had six fingers 





























or toes upon one or more of their limbs. 
The number may seem large, and is real- 
ly more than three times as great as has 
ever been accumulated before; so that 
the conclusions drawn from them are 
probably more reliable, although they 
sometimes vary from those reached by 
Darwin, Struthers, and others. But it 
will be more satisfactory when we can 
discuss cases by the thousand rather 
than by the hundred. 

Only a portion of these cases have 
as yet been fully recorded; but when 
tabulated, they give the following very 
curious results. 

1. Of the 125 sexdigitists whose sex 
is recorded, 86 were men, and 39 were 
women. The fact is rather startling, 
whatever may be the reason: possibly 
we may associate it with the general 
opinion that excess of development of 
all kinds is more common in the male 
sex. 

2. The number of right limbs af- 
fected was 142; that of left limbs, 
135: the difference being so slight as 
perhaps to be reversed by a larger num- 
ber of cases, and not, so far as we can 
see, possessing any especial significance. 

8. But the affected hands are to 
the feet as 195 to 94; a disproportion 
so decided as to induce us to inquire 
as to its possible meaning. It would 
lead us far beyond the limits of the 
present article to state, in even the 
briefest way, the great question upon 
which this fact bears; but I will say 
that it confirms in a most striking man- 
ner my own previous conviction that, 
as a rule, the hands or anterior limbs 
of animals are more subject to varia- 
tion of all kinds than the feet, whether 
as to their position, their function, or 
the number of their constituent parts. 
Indeed, there are on record a few most 
interesting cases, of a thumb having 
three phalanges instead of two, while 


1 The interested reader is referred to a paper 
upon “ Extra Digits” read June 2d, 1868, at the 
Annual Meeting of the Mass. Medical Society. 
Vou. I. — No. 2. 11 
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the great toe seems never to vary in 
that way. 

4. With the 185 affected limbs of 
which it is told whether the extra digit 
was a thumb or a little finger, a great 
or alittle toe, we get the following as 
the order of frequency : — 


Right little fingers ......... 58 
a «© & © Uvsewxsere eee 
Right “ toes 2.2.22 eee 18 
© CE 2s ccvevcsrvaecsn ll 
Left « rrr er Coe tC 
© Be 10s 0 0 0 oe Oe 
ee ¢atecnennee Ie 
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By carrying the tabulation yet fur- 
ther, we come to consider each sexdig- 
itist as an individual, whether he has 
one or two or three or four affected 
limbs ; in which case we apply to him 
the terms unisexdigitist, bisexdigitist, 
trisexdigitist, and quadrisexdigitist, re- 
spectively. Among the many inter- 
esting results of this part of the study, 
we can note only one; namely, that 
if a person is known to have an extra 
digit upon only one hand, it is about 
twice as likely to be a thumb as a little 
finger ; whereas if two or more limbs 
are affected, the extra digits are nine 
times as likely to be litile fingers as 
thumbs. 

It is also found that an extra digit 
upon one side of the body is more apt 
to be associated with the same upon 
the opposite side, and not with one at 
the limb at the opposite end of the 
body. ; 

If my readers. have already wearied 
of figures and unfamiliar words, let me 
assure them that, in the first place, 1 
am very near the end, and, in the 
second, if space allowed, ten times as 
much could be written without exhaust- 
ing the various aspects in which the 
simple facts of an additional finger or 
toe may present itself to us. 

Viewed only as so many scientific 
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facts, the results above given are worth 
reaching and examining. As aids to 
a fuller comprehension of the laws 
which govern the production and per- 
petuation of individual peculiarities, 
they have a practical value ; and if, as 
I believe, male and female, right and 
left, anterior and posterior, are not 
mere artificial distinctions of the re- 
gions of our bodies, but rather the vis- 
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ible expression of ideas and principles 
which have a physical, a spiritual, nay, 
a Divine origin and significance, then 
the greater or less frequency of these 
anomalies in one or the other sex, 
upon one or the other side of the 
body, upon the hand or the foot, will 
be a never-failing subject for thought, 
and a stimulus to further investigation. 








BEHIND, or rather beside, the Pan- 
theon in Paris, at the corner of a street 
that runs towards the Observatory, at 
the far end of the Gardens of the 
Luxembourg, and in the ground floor 
and corner room, as if it were an 
American apothecary shop or grocery 
store, the traveller, curious in such 
things, will find a woman sitting at the 
receipt of custom, taking down sub- 
scriptions for the daily bulletin of the 
Meteorological Observations carried 
on at the Observatory. I have re- 
cently learned, however, that the task 
of making these observations is now 
transferred to the new observatory, of 
which M. St. Claire-Deville is the 
learned and distinguished superintend- 
ent. 

When we crossed the ocean in Oc- 
tober, 1866, from New York to Brest, 
in the Ville de Paris, we knew that 
the passage would be stormy, for the 
time of sailing fell on the bad day of 
the weekly storm system of that year. 
And so it turned out. We got en- 
gaged in the southern rim of a tre- 
mendous “northeaster” just depart- 
ing, like ourselves, from the States for 
England, and we sailed nine days in 
its company, sometimes gaining on it, 
sometimes beaten back by it, until one 
night, not having seen the sun for six 
days, we lay to in front of a light- 
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house, not knowing where we were, 
only that we certainly were not where 
we should have been,— off Ushant. 
When morning broke, the shore ap- 
peared. It was the coast of Corn- 
wall. We turned therefore at a right 
angle, and steamed across the mouth of 
the English Channel, and arrived at 
Brest one day later than we should 
have been had we made Ushant light. 

This lost day permitted our disa- 
greeable companion, the northeaster, 
who seemed utterly indifferent to our 
society, to go ahead; and then the sun 
came forth, and the beautiful and cu- 
rious cliffs and monuments of Brit- 
tany, and the rare scenery of the port 
of Brest, remunerated us for the de- 
lay. 

Had we been on a voyage from 
Labrador to Norway, we should have 
been on the northern rim of the storm 
instead of on the southern; and it 
would have been a southwester, in- 
stead of northeaster, and have driven 
us forward, all the way, péle méle. 

I was so curious to follow the sub- 
sequent course of this erratic monster, 
that on my arrival in Paris, I sub- 
scribed to the Meteorological Bulletin, 
and got the back numbers for two 
weeks. 

Looking on the chart for the day 
before we saw the English light, — 
























there, sure enough, was the front rim 
of our storm drawn in curved lines 
from north to south, and bellying 
eastward, over the northwest corner of 
Europe. The next day’s chart showed 
it further advanced and raging into 
the North Sea; and each successive 
daily chart marked its position further 
and further east-southeast, until its 
form was broken up and lost between 
the Black and Caspian Seas. 

That winter I spent in part at Pau 
in the Pyrenees, and every morning I 
had at my breakfast table the mapped 
climate of all Europe of the day but 
one before. And every week I had a 
new storm to follow, from its first ap- 
pearance on the west coast of Ireland, 
to its disappearance three or four days 
later in the Levant, or across the Ural 
Mountains. 

Sometimes there appeared signs of 
a disturbance in this regular march, 
which I could not comprehend, and 
then the order would be resumed and 
regularity maintained as before. 

In St. Petersburg a similar storm 
map has been published, for some 
years, even better adapted for the stu- 
dent than the French. In England 
there was until recently a distribution 
of storm information, in advance of 
time, to all the seaports of England, 
by telegraph from Greenwich; but 
the labor and expense was supposed to 
be inadequate to the results; the de- 
signer of the system, on whom it chiefly 
depended, became engaged in other 
scientific pursuits ; and the daring fish- 
ermen and economical merchants of 
England were impatient of control. 
So it has ceased. 

Along the stormy and dangerous 
coasts of the United States such a sys- 
tem would be of incalculable value, 
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and ought to have been established by 
government long ago. One wealthy 
merchant of Boston or New York, 
however, could by himself keep up an 
establishment of the kind they have 
at Paris, until it became self-support- 
ing, —and not have to wait long for 
that to happen. The Bulletin of Paris 
is a quarto sheet of four pages, on the 
first, second, and third of which are 
tables of the state of the barometer, 
thermometer, and sky, the rain-fall and 
wind-force, at all the places from which 
telegraphic dispatches had arrived 
that day, and lagging dispatches of 
the day before. 

The third page, kept permanently 
furnished with a map of Europe, printed 
in blue, shows on this map, but in 
strong black lines, the curves of baro- 
metric pressure, geographically drawn 
through or near the places from which 
the telegram of the dev has come. 
These telegrams are studied in the 
evening, and thrown into curves, printed 
over night, and distributed in the morn- 
ing. In Paris, a man can see at a 
glance the condition of the atmosphere 
as it was all over Europe the day be- 
fore. 

The lines of barometrie pressure 
are all concentric in a greater or less 
degree, because they show the sides 
of the great waves of air which are 
rolling forward over the surface of 
the earth and pressing unequally on 
the innumerable barometers of Eu- 
rope. Each curve is marked 700, 705, 
710, 715, etc., meaning 700 millimetres 
of mercury. In America we should 
mark them tenths and hundredths of 
an inch. Arrows also appear on the 
map, showing the direction and force 
of the winds. J.P. L, 
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LANGUAGE A FINE ART. 


For the writing and speaking of the 
English language, we claim a position 
second to no other art. There is an 
elegance and a peculiar refinement in- 
variably associated with that man who 
is accustomed scrupulously to weigh his 
words, and fastidiously to construct his 
sentences. 

But there is, further, a certain mo- 
rality in the most arbitrary grammatical 
rules. It is eminently fit and proper 
that a verb should agree with its nom- 
inative case in number and person; a 
metaphysical study is involved in a 
thorough comprehension of the mys- 
teries of the subjunctive mood; the 
harmony of a complete sentence, with 
subject, predicate, and dependent clauses 
each falling into line, and filling its ap- 
propriate sphere, is as beautiful in its 
way as the charming family relations 
which unite children and parents; 
there is poetry in the exclusion of 
double negatives from choicely chosen 
English; and there is an exquisite 
symmetry in the law which makes 
prepositions govern the objective case, 
and puts a noun in the predicate in the 
same case as the subject when both 
words refer to the same thing. 

The creation of the painter, the 
genius of the sculptor, the skill of the 
architect, the inspiration of the mu- 
sician, the art of the tragedian, have a 
fascinating charm over the imagination ; 
but it is only given to a gifted few to 
excel in painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, music, and the drama, while the 
art of language may be acquired by all 
to whom early advantages have given 
the starting-point, and who are willing 
to attain the prize by careful culture, 
by constant practice, and by patient 
correction of every fault. 

It is in childhood especially that the 
foundation is laid for future excellence. 
Happy are the children whose good 


fortune it is to be born of parents who 
speak pure English! Happy are the 
children who hear, in the early years 
when impressions are the strongest, 
instruction given by loving lips in 
faultless words, and who are surrounded 
by a hallowed atmosphere of culture 
and refinement. 

But attainable as this art is, it is 
remarkable that its acquisition is so 
rare. Sinners against the laws which 
regulate “ the speaking and writing of 
the English language with propriety,” 
are found among all classes and in all 
professions ; and they are most inex- 
cusably abundant among those whom 
we have aright to consider as culti- 
vated and enlightened, from advantages 
of early association and liberal educa- 
ticn. It isan almost hopeless task to 
bring these trespassers to see the enor- 
mity of their transgressions, and a 
harder task to lead them to repent- 
ance ; for even when the desire of 
reformation has been produced, the 
force of long-continued habit holds 
them under its resistless sway. 

We shall endeavor to make a classi- 
fication of some of the prominent faults 
which must be eradicated in order to 
attain skill in the use of language, 
promising that our illustrations shall 
be taken “from life;” and with one 
exception, we shall give the utterances 
of those from whom we have a right 
to expect better things. 

I. There are the careless people, 
those “who know the right, and yet 
the wrong pursue.” They plunge 
recklessly on without a thought for the 
words they use; their sentences abound 
with exclamations and expletives more 
expressive than choice; their slang 
phrases are an offence to cultivated 
ears; and they exhaust the superla- 
tives of the language on the most 
ordinary occasions. It is they who 
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preface every sentence, even on triv- 
ial topics, with, “My stars!” “ By 
George!” “By Jupiter!” “ Gra- 
cious !” “Good Lord!” “ Thunder !” 
“You bet!” “No, you don’t!” In 
their vocabulary “Oh!” “Indeed, 
yes!” “ Well!” “ And-ah!” are as 
thickly strewn as leaves in Vallom- 
brosa. With them a funeral is “jolly,” 
a prayer-meeting “funny,” an ordinary 
performance is “ first-rate,” the lowest 
round on the ladder of beauty is “ real 
pretty ;” and their indiscriminate ad- 
miration is expressed by the much- 
abused epithets, “splendid, beautiful, 
magnificent, superb, bewitching, fasci- 
nating, charming, delicious, exquisite,” 
etc. Any violation of a law belonging 
to their code is “ shameful ;” a refusal 
to conform to their wishes is “ horrid 
mean ;” a common cold is “ terrible,” 
_ and a headache is “beyond endurance.” 
They are always “roasted” or “frozen” 
or “melted”; their friends are beatified 
with every virtue; and their enemies 
are the offscourings of the race. They 
so completely exhaust the language on 
common occasions that no words are 
left to give expression to their deeper 
feelings. 

II. The second class includes those 
who violate the laws of etymology. 
They have been thoroughly trained in 
the grammar of the language, and yet 
refuse to be regulated by its precepts. 
This class is a large one, and includes 
among its audacious sinners : — 

1. Those who use the objective case 
for the nominative ; as, “It is me,” for 
“Tt is 1;” “It is her,” for “Itis she;” 

“It is ws,” for “ It is we.” 

‘2, Those who use the nominative 
case for the objective; as, “ Between 
you and J.” for “Between you and 
me;” “Like you and J” for “ Like 
you and me;” “I know who you 
mean,” for “I know whom you mean.” 

8. Those whose subjects and verbs 
do not agree in number and person ; as, 
“ Says I,” for “Say 1;” “ You was,” 
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for “You were ;” “ My feet’s cold,” 
for “My feet are cold;” “ There's 
thirty,” for “ There are thirty.” 

4. Those who use the indicative 
mood for the subjunctive ; as, “If I was 
you,” for “If I were you.” 

5. Those who use the present tense 
for the past ; as, “ I see you yesterday,” 
for “I saw you yesterday.” 

6. Those who use the intransitive 
verb for the transitive ; as, “If he zs a 
mind to,” for “If he has a mind to.” 

7. Those who use incorrectly the 
much-abused verbs sit and lie; as, “I 
am going to lay down,” for “I am go- 
ing to lie down; ” “I laid down this 
morning,” for “ I lay down this morn- 
ing;”’ “I shall set there,” for “I shal? 


_sit there.” 


8. Those who use the adverb for 
the adjective ; as, “She looks beauti- 
filly,” for “ She looks beautiful ;”’ or 
its opposite, the adjective for the ad- 
verb; as, “She walks graceful,” for 
“ She walks gracefully.” 

9. Those who use a plural adjective 
with a singular noun; as, “ Those 
kind,” for “That kind;” “Six pair,” 
for “ Six pairs.” 

10. Those who use the compound 
relative for the conjunction; as, “I do 
not know but what I will,” for “I do 
not know but that I will.” 

11. Those who use the objective 
case after the conjunction “than”; as, 
“He knows more than me,” for “ He 
knows more than I.” 

12. Those who use double negatives ; 
as “No, you don’t neither,’ for “No 
you don’t either.” 

13. Those who use the wrong prep- 
osition ; as, “ Different to,”’ for “ Dif- 
ferent from;”” “Jn regard of,” for 
“ With regard to.” i 

14. Those who use the superlative 
degree for the comparative ; as, “ The 
oldest of the two,” for “ The older of 
the two.” 

III. The third class consists of 
those who are guilty of the wrong 
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pronunciation of words in general use ; 
who say jest for just; ruther for rather ; 
instid for insted; again for agen; ben 
for bin; doos for duz; sor for saw; 
lor for law; of’ten for offn; off for 
ov; lieves for lief; libery for library ; 
secertary for secretary; Febuary for 
February ; Jenuary for January; bo- 
quet for bouquet; soubriquet for so- 
briquet ; none for nun; covetyus for 
covetus; tother for the other; nothin 
for nuthing; rdad for rdad; cdat for 
coat; bdat for boat; mdst for most; 
rdot for ré6t; nake for néck: close 
for clothes ; goverment for government ; 
wen for when; wich for which; break- 
fas for breakfast; givin for giving ; 
shillin for shilling. 

These are the persons who never 
articulate their r’s, and who seem to 
have an unwholesome terror of final 
consonants. The pronunciation of the 
long i comes under this head. Even 
among orthoepists there is a great 
discrepancy in practice, and in common 
conversation we hear every gradation 
of sound from 6 long and close to the 
sound of yu in use. The sound of 
the long i at the beginning of words 

, can be easily acquired, but the manner 
of designating the sound when it comes 
immediately after the accent is muck 
more difficult. Different lexicogra- 
phers,-high in authority, spell in the fol- 
lowing manner the pronunciation of 
the word nature: na/chir, na/chir, 
na’/tur, nat/yiir, na/tir, na/ch/dr; so 
with the kindred words, natural, litera- 
ture, etc. 

We look upon the correct utter- 
ance of i after an accented syllable as 
the shibboleth of orthoepic perfection. 
If all who failed were condemned to 
death, there would be a more fearful 
slaughter than that which took place 
when the Gileadites slew the Ephraim- 
ites in — 


“ That sore battle, when so many died 
Without reprieve, adjudged to death 
For want of well-pronouncing Shibboleth.” 
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IV. The fourth class includes the 
grammatical blunders and gross viola- 
tions of good English which may be 
found in almost any magazine, journal, 
or prominent publication of the day. 
These are the mistakes and inelegan- 
cies which disfigure the issues of the 
press, and which may be picked up by 
hundreds, and even thousands. We 
give a few illustrations : — 


“ Volunteers, or some of them, feel it 
a sort of a kind of a disgrace to be com- 
manded by Lord Ranelagh.” — Saturday 
Review. 

“ A good soldier clerk or an intelli- 
gent schoolboy are fully equal to a great 
deal of it.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

** People have naturally wondered as 
to how this writer could have been led 
to assume the critic’s function. He sticks 
to it, however.” — Daily News. 

“Try and not think me so.”— The 
Queen’s English. 

“ Directly the weather gets warm, the 
sprats fall off.” — Zand and Water. 

“ That is not me. The knees are weak, 
but the knees are not me. The brow is 
wrinkled, but the brow is not me.” — Dr. 
Guthrie, of Scotland. 

“Tt would be no good, reading to the 
Attorney-General.” — Realmah. 

“ Where he gets it, I never could make 
out, and I believe nobody but he knows.” 
— Realities of Irish Life. 

“It was written in the thick of the great 
meeting. I found a strapping lad. I 
remember her putting into my hands a 
letter. The young woman was once on 
a day.” — Sunday Magazine. 

“TItisalltono effect. . . .. A 
Protestant newspaper is expected to be 
commenced.” — N. Y. Evening Post. 

“If a clump of lilies in the door-yard 
and a few half-dead currant-bushes does 
not satisfy them. . . . . But can /fitly 
and well be done.” — Boston Transcript. 

“They are as well cultured as any 
children.” — Boston Journal. 

“The men who suicided.” — Brook- 
lyn Union. 

“Sopped up ink with their mutual 
pocket handkerchiefs.” — Oldtown 
Folks. 























“ It is verses that would disgrace Mrs, 

Leo Hunter. ‘A Sibylline Trio’ tells 

of how the writer used to 

meet in one house Mrs. Browning, Mrs. 

Somerville, and Mrs. H. B. Stowe.” — 
The Nation. 


V. The fifth class includes those 
whom no amount of later culture can 
free from the power of an early asso- 
ciation with uncultivated persons. 

We heard, not long since, a lady 
ask her friend if she should lend her 
an umberella. She was just stepping 
into her coupé, which was faultless in 
its appointments; her dress was in 
perfect taste; an elegant camel’s-hair 
shawl threw its graceful folds around 
her form, and costly lace adorned her 
bonnet. But no unlimited credit at 
the banker’s will ever eradicate the 
extra “e” from umberella; no future 
culture conceal the fact, — that pure 
English was not taken in with the 
nourishment of her early years. 

We have a respectful memory of a 
clergyman who officiated at family 
prayers on an extremely cold morning, 
and who certainly aroused our per- 
ception of the comic more than our 
reverence when he commenced his 
supplication with the ejaculation, “O 
Lord! we know thy cold is tremen- 
gu’ous!” 

We once dined in a princely man- 
sion, and shared the generous hospi- 
tality of a host, English-born, who 
told us he had a voilent headache ; 
and who dropped his h’s, and omitted 
his consonants, and separated bereaved 
verbs from their afflicted nominatives, 
in a way strangely incongruous with 
the luxurious elegance of the surround- 
ings, and the faultless manner in which 
the feast was served. 

We once received a gift of a valua- 
ble line engraving. The note which 
was sent with it, begged us to except 
the accompanying gift, etc. 

It is these unfortunate members of 
society who eat asparagrass and horse- 
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redish; who are afflicted with neurol- 
ogy; who see us yesterday; who done 
it last evening ; who come last week ; 
who shet doors; who ketch cold; who 
suffer from rheumatiz; whose children 
are mischievious ; who are sing#lar, or 
regilar, or perticilar; who drive in 
phatons; who take hold on; who 
ain’t ; who won't; who was; who fly 
from danger; who boast of their 
geneology; who take medcin; who 
erect moniments; and who, having 
used these expressions during the 
early part of their lives, will probably 
continue the practice during the re- 
mainder. 

VI. The sixth class is composed of 
those who interlard their sentences 
with slang phrases and exclamations 
as unnecessary as they are inelegant 
and demoralizing in their influence. 
Under this head may be classed ex- 
pressions like the following: “ Let 


her drive!” “Let her rip!” “I 
won’t do it no how!” “Not to be 
named the same day!” “Then she 


blubbered!” “I got stuck!” “Such 
a cross patch!” “ Where’s your 
grub?” “ Niminy piminy chits!” 
“ Well, I never knowed it!” “ Next 
to nothing!” “Happy as a clam.” 
“Dry as a fish.” “She's bust her 
biler.”. “ How you have slicked up!” 
“It isn’t worth shucks!” “ She won’t 
bear having her feathers rumpled the 
wrong way.” “ How he _ bothered 
me!” “Plague on you!” “ Isn’t 
she a duck?” “Ina fix.” “That's 
jolly.” “ He’s a brick.” “O jiminy!” 
“ That’s idiotic.” “That’s so.” 

VII. The seventh class embraces 
those who are guilty of what may be 
called “ little ignorances.” Such is 
the delicate shading of metaphysical 
analysis that this class may be partially 
included in some of the previous ones. 
Prominently under this head are the 
deficiencies in spelling. Power to spell 
correctly is a gift, and some persons 
never can attain it. But a want of 
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interest is the great reason why so 
many young persons fail in spelling; 
and when in after years the attention 
is aroused, the early errors have be- 
come almost ineradicable. 

We have a correspondent, a poet, 
and among the most cultivated of 
women, who invariably spells fascinate, 
facenate ; another, a skilful linguist and 


holding the pen of the ready writer, 


who wrote to us about a scarlet beau 
on her bonnet; and yet another who 
always spells business, buisness. We 
were present at a high school ex- 
amination in a prominent city of New 
England, where two learned members 
of the school committee, a minister 
and a lawyer, retired to one of the 
recitation-rooms, dictionary in hand, 
to select words for a written examina- 
tion. They returned with a list of 
twenty words which they had prepared, 
two of which they had misspelled, al- 
though a large number of the pupils 
spelled the whole number correctly, 
even without the guidance of a dic- 
tionary. 

We once took unwearied pains for 
@ year with the orthographical educa- 
tion of a boy twelve years old, and 
thought we had been successful so far 
as monosyllables in common use. In 
the first letter which he wrote home 
from a boarding-school to which he had 
been sent, he said some of his young 
companions “ got into the water up to 
there wastes, witch was not pleasant,” 
etc. 

Editors make great complaint of the 
misspelled, unpunctuated manuscripts 
which they are doomed to decipher. 
One of the Boston journals gave public 
recognition to the fact that the manu- 
script of a summer correspondent had 
been printed unchanged in orthography 
or punctuation. 

A New York editor says of the 
many letters intended for publication 
which he receives, few are properly 
written, and many are unintelligible. 


They come from all classes, and almost 
always contain valuable information or 
important suggestions; but not one 
tenth of them is fit for presentation 
to the public, without a thorough 
regeneration. The spelling must be 
corrected, the punctuation entirely 
changed, and in many cases an entire 
revision of the sentence is required to 
make even respectable English of the 
production. 

The editor of a leading London 
journal says that printers all know 
how very little the spelling of the best 
educated is to be trusted, and that if 
English journalists were subjected to 
an examination in which etymological 
accuracy was the standard, the pro- 
fession would lose some prominent 
members. He records the fact that 
an occasional contributor to his journal, 
a man whose education has been of a 
singularly perfect kind, never sends in 
a communication without half a dozen 
etymological errors, and that many a 
“ double first ” would rather trust him- 
self in Greek than English, without a 
pocket dictionary. It has also been 
found that students at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, are so deficient in 
English grammar and spelling, that 
an examination in these elementary 
branches has been added to the tests 
to be applied before a student can re- 
ceive his degree. 

VIII. The eighth class numbers in 
its ranks those who say one thing 
when they mean another; those who 
fill their sentences with constant repe- 
titions of the same favorite expression ; 
and those who are deficient in that 
delicacy of perception which teaches 
one intuitively to use the word which 
expresses the exact meaning to be con- 
veyed, —and so includes the subject of 
synonymes. 

They will learn us, when they mean 
teach; propose to do a thing, when 
they mean purpose ; suspect, when they 
mean suppose. They are everlastingly 
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guessing ; their conversation is intermi- 
nably intermingled with says J, says 
he, real good, first-rate, nice, fine, well, 
I know, really, what will you bet ? 
anyhow, botheration, and a long list of 
similar phrases equally unnecessary. 
They are always sick, when they are 
only ill; they always want, when they 
mean to wish ; their reports are reliable, 
when they mean trustworthy ; they in- 
variably substitute mutual for common ; 
discover for invent; antichamber for 
antechamber ; proscription for prescrip- 
tion. They are devotedly fond of mince- 
pie, and love sausages; they drink a 
magnificent cup of tea; their children 
are extra'ordinary; they enjoy bad 
health ; they know little or nothing of 
such a person ; they get over an illness ; 
they can do a thing egually as well as 
anybody else. The long list of per- 
sons who delight in tautological ex- 
pressions may find a place in this class. 
They plunge down, enter in, cover 
over, sink down, search through the 
whole country, restore back, combine 
together, retreat back, fall down, repeat 
again, may perhaps, and mutually love 
each other. 

We have by no means exhausted 
the classification, but we think we have 
said enough to prove the importance 
of a thorough reformation. The illus- 
trations that we have given are ex- 
pressions which we have heard in the 
common intercourse of life; and we 
have been careful to give the utterances 
of educated persons, with the exception 
of one class ; indeed, many of the most 
heinous offences here recorded have 
been committed by those who have 
been thoroughly trained in the learned 
professions. Ministers, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, judges, members of Congress, 
students in almost every department of 
science, editors, publishers, poets, art- 
ists, teachers, professors, among men and 
women, are represented on these pages. 

The facts are discouraging, but to 


oe? 
their truth the experience of every 
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reader will bear testimony. The rem- 
edy.is within the reach of every one 
who possesses well-developed organs 
of speech, and the brain power and 
propelling power to set the machinery 
in operation. 

Education at the domestic fireside 
is the important commencement of the 
requisite training. Education, careful, 
systematic, and thorough, during the 
years when acquisition is a pleasure, 
is of equal importance. It is not so 
much the question whether two thou- 
sand or two hundred facts are impressed 
on the memory, as that the mind shall 
be so disciplined as to be put in a re- 
cipient condition, and thus prepared 
when a regular system of training has 
become unnecessary, to carry on the 
work, by seizing upon knowledge 
wherever it may be found. Much has 
been said of the time wasted in the 
study of languages which, when dis-- 
used, are soon forgotten. But if the 
words and characters cease to impress 
the memory, the mental power which 
is gained is never lost. We believe 
that careful translation gives a power 
of language, a comprehension of deri- 
vation, and a knowledge of synonymes 
which is not obtained by any other 
mental process. We have never known 
skilful linguists who were not distin- 
guished for an uncommon power of 
expression, and command of words. 

But the most important help in the 
acquisition of language is the study of 
the great masters. We, most favored of 
the nations under the sun, have Chau- 
cer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Mil- 
ton, each great in his own department, 
and together nobler names than illus- 
trate the literature of any other people. 
We have also a translation of the 
Bible, which, looked upon only as a 
literary work, has done so much to 
refine the taste, cultivate the imagina- 
ation, strengthen the reasoning powers, 
and give to the mind images of beauty, 
tenderness, and simplicity. 
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We have one more argument in 
favor of this art. Its possession in- 
volves every element of esthetic and 
ethical culture. There must be re- 
finement to choose appropriate words ; 
scholarship to insure a broad field from 
which to select; purity to reject intui- 
tively that which borders on coarse- 
ness ; rhythm to give harmonious flow 
to speech ; fluency to cause words to 
succeed each other with grateful ease ; 
judgment to control the fancy and 
bring the reasoning powers under log- 
ical control; sympathy to suggest the 
law of kindness for the joys and sor- 
rows of others; benevolence to warm 
the heart, that out of its abundance the 
mouth may speak ; inborn politeness, 
which is the embodiment of all the 
graces ; that critical acumen which, 
beholding as in a glass its own defi- 
ciency, shall regard leniently the fail- 
ings of friends; that gentle charity 
which “is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly ;” and finally 
that humble and serene mental equi- 
librium which is as glad to receive as 
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to impart, and which Chaucer has so 
well portrayed in his description of the 
Clerk : — 


“ And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach.” 


Added to these spiritual qualities 
there must be a thorough physical 
training which shall give distinct enun- 
ciation, clear articulation of conso- 
nants, musical cadence, easy utterance, 
and entire self-possession. We cannot 
tell what higher methods of communi- 
cation may be adapted to the dwellers 
in other spheres, and to other condi- 
tions of existence, but we know that 
language is the form in which human 
soul communicates with human soul. 
The whole world acknowledges its 
mighty power, and bows reverently in 
the felt presence of those superior hu- 
man souls who have cultivated the 
divine art, and become masters of its 
resources ; for — 

“A man’s speech is a measure of his 
culture; a grateful utterance, the first- 


born of the arts.” 
EMMA M. CONVERSE. 
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Two yards of earth, and a marble bust 
Reared aloft from the common dust, 

And a hero’s sabre covered with rust; 
And the sunset’s splendor streaming around, 
And a thousand glories under the ground. 


Two yards of earth and the potter’s field, 
With the merciful angels alone to shield 
A murderer’s grave, a convict fled 


Into the Future to meet the dead; 
And the rank wild grasses scattered around, 
And crimes and curses under the ground. 


Two yards of earth, and heaven’s air 
Fanning the lilies white and fair ; 
And modest violets gathered around, 
And spotless virtue under the ground. 
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Two yards of earth, and a woman’s name, 
Whose life was woe, and whose death was shame ; 
And the cold rain beating a naked mound, 
And a thousand miseries under the ground. 


Two yards of earth! O who shall say 
Whether of these is the better clay ! 


God give us grace in 


our hapless round 


That leads to this kingdom under the ground! 
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As the westward - bound traveller 
slowly leaves the dissolving banks of 
the muddy Missouri, and, winding 
through the bluffs of Omaha, rolls with 
increasing speed over the national high- 
way into the open plains of Nebraska, 


he cannot be indifferent to the wonders 
of the way which lies before him. If 
he have already wandered over the 
greater part of this globe, he will ap- 
preciate more keenly the new expe- 
rience now unfolded to him; and even 
the tired resident of the Eastern city, 
who in labors to accumulate wealth 
has been deprived of culture and even 
health, must have the slight powers of 
observation still his own put to their 
fullest stretch, as he seeks health and 
rest beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
The green-spectacled naturalist pauses 
in his note-taking, to see the eager 
looks of even the ladies, not yet tired 
into sleep and card-playing by the 
length of the ride. Consultations are 
held over the conductor’s checks, be- 
cause there are the stations and dis- 
tances ; and, if one has the map of the 
country prepared by the railroad com- 
pany’s engineer, he becomes at once 
the oracle and guide. 

After the Elkhorn River has been 
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passed, — over whose identity there is 
generally some doubt, as it is so small a 
stream, — the conviction that the way is 
very long, and that there will be time 
enough to see quite as much as can 
be remembered, gains ground, and the 
happy possessor of the map is left 
more to himself, and he can gather un- 
disturbed such crumbs as he may. At 
Omaha, the initial point of the Pacific 
Railroad now built, the altitude above 
the sea is nine hundred and sixty-eight 
feet, still in the great central valley 
drained by the Missouri ; but from this, 
westward, we climb the long slope 
which for five hundred miles deceives 
the traveller by rail into the belief that 
he is riding over plains nearly level, 
with only the rapid Platte River at his 
side to dispel the illusion. 

In the Platte Valley are fine farms, 
where the land is worth twenty-five 
dollars an acre, but only on the very 
banks of the river are there any trees. 
Early in June the phlox and spider- 
wort brighten the fields by the track, 
and here and there a pure white thistle 
(penstemons) of several species, arge- 
mones and roses add their beauty to 
the fresh field. There the buffalo once 
fed, and over these hunting - grounds 
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the Sioux and Cheyennes still chase 
the elk and antelope; but only the 
scattered, whitened skulls are left along 
the road to show the former haunts of 
the “American bison.” This valley 
of the Platte is now the dangerous 
portion of the railroad, so far as the 
Indians are concerned, as their roving 
bands pass north and south here; and 
every workman has his rifle, and every 
station its earth fort. 

The geographer recognizes the fact 
that this Platte River, although never 
navigable at any season of the year, 
owing to its constantly shifting channel, 
yet drains an immense area, more than 
eight hundred miles from east to west, 
and nearly half that distance from 
north to south, or about three hundred 
thousand square miles, a region larger 
than all New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. Commerce might care 
little for the vast extent of this river, 
since it is not navigable; but it has 
nevertheless smoothed a pathway for 
the railroad, without which the build- 
ers might not have reached the Rocky 
Mountains for many years to come. 
The old emigrant road led along this 
stream, and the passenger can see, on 
the bluffs on the southern bank, the 
abandoned telegraph poles, and imagine 
the toils of the wagoners as they crossed 
the mud-holes or the rain-washed gul- 
lies. Twenty years have indeed wrought 
many changes, and the gold-seeker in 
1849, when night covered the plains, 
had far different visions from the 
pleasure-seeker of 1869 ; but they both 
took the same route, because it was so 
plainly prepared by Nature. 

Our knowledge of the country is 
confined to a narrow strip on either 
side of the emigrant roads when we 
pass out of the Platte Valley ; and al- 
though our government map - makers 
_ prepare sheets with topographical feat- 
ures clearly defined, the subsequent 
explorer has to make his map anew. 
We have, however, got so far as to 
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smile at the imaginative maps of the 
earliest explorers. Lewis and Clarke, 
Pike, Long, and others, gathered much 
information; but in 1826 a map was 
published “containing the latest dis- 
coveries,” where Lake Timpanogos in 


‘latitude 42° N. ‘and longitude 112° W. 


empties by a river of the same name 
into the Pacific, and just south of this 
the Lago’ Salado empties by the Rio 
Buenaventura into the Bay of San 
Francisco (then the Bay of Sir Fran- 
cis Drake). ‘The Sierra Nevada are 
not represented. How. should they be 
indeed, when it was necessary to 
make these purely imaginary rivers 
flow directly across that range? Cap- 
tain Bonneville’s map (1837) places 
the Great Salt Lake, named Lake 
Bonneville by Washington Irving, in 
very nearly its right position, and cuts 
off its connection with the ocean. 
James Bridger discovered the Lake 
during the winter of 1824 and 1825. 
Fremont and Stansbury still further 
explored the basin of the Great Salt 
Lake, the Rocky Mountains, and this 
valley of the Platte; but when the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company un- 
dertook to locate their road, they were 
obliged to make new surveys, and 
finally selected a route quite different 
from that indicated by the government 
survey for that latitude. The huge 
Pacific Railroad Reports are valuable 
for the scientific coutents of the ap- 
pendices, but for little else. 

What sort of a road-bed did Nature 
provide for the rails over which we are 
now so easily travelling on tangents of 
sixty or even eighty miles in length, 
where the straight lines of the tele- 
graph poles meet the converging rails 
in a point in the dim distance? So 
far, a very good one, for our grade for 
the first four hundred miles is very 
uniform of seven feet to the mile; and 
although from Lodge Pole Creek to 
Cheyenne the grade increases, yet the 
average grade for the entire distance 
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from Omaha is only nine feet. At 
Cheyenne the difficulties increase ; the 
locomotives are doubled, and from an 
elevation of about six thousand feet at 
Cheyenne in a distance of about thirty- 
three miles, we attain an elevation of 
eight thousand two hundred and thirty- 
five feet at Sherman, or about seventy 
feet to the mile on the average. From 
the summit of Evan’s Pass, the road 
descends to the Laramie Plains, but even 
here is at an altitude of about seven 
thousand feet, or a thousand feet 
higher than the plains at the base of 
the mountains on the eastern side. 
Although we have passed the summit 
of the Black Hills, and are on the 
western plains, the Rocky Mountains, 
so called, surround us on every side. 
Our old school-book ideas of a moun- 
tain range sharp and distinct, with a 
general north-northwest trend, are 
utterly at fault; for we find the way 
blocked by ranges of every direction, 
some east: and west where we would 


gonorth orsouth. The Medicine Bow 
Mountains, the Wind River, Sweetwa- 
ter, Seminole, and Rattlesnake ridges 
turn our track on the Laramie Plains, 
so that for a hundred miles its direc- 
tion is literally everywhere but west 


by southwest. The Laramie Plain 
is very good in itself, but its bounda- 
ries are, unfortunately, not everywhere 
surmountable. The grade is constantly 
changing, and we pass the “continental 
divide ” seven hundred and fifty miles 
west of Omaha, without anything to 
remind us especially that we are there. 
Important as this place is, it is no 
more conspicuous than is that much- 
sought locality, the north pole. 

The Uintah Mountains run east and 
west fortunately, and the road passes 
over a spur only at Aspen, at an ele- 
vation of seven thousand four hundred 
and sixty-three feet, plunging then into 
the pathway cut through the Wah- 
satch Mountains by the Weber River, 
and entering the valley of the Great 
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Salt Lake at an elevation of about 
forty-two hundred feet. There were 
several cafions through the Wahsatch, 
but Weber and Echo Cafions were 
chosen. In the government surveys 
it was supposed that the road would 
pass along the eastern shores of the 
Great Salt Lake, over good ground, 
and, rounding its southern end, turn 
northward again to the Humboldt 
Mountains. This would have required 
more than thirty miles of piling, and 
the mountain passes were not favorable, 
so the very difficult but shorter way 
on the northern shore over Promon- 
tory Mountain was chosen. The pas- 
sage of Promontory was one of the 
engineering feats of the road. Beyond 
the Red Dome, Toano and Humboldt 
Mountains offered comparatively slight 
obstacles, although in the latter range 
the altitude is over six thousand one 
hundred feet. In some places swamps 
were met with and piles were required ; 
but to the summit of the Sierra Ne- 
vada (seven thousand and forty-two 
feet) the ascent is gradual, and the de- 
scent to Sacramento Valley is rapid, but 
constant. Tunnels and cuts and sharp 
curves are at present required to ac- 
complish the descent of seven thousand 
feet in a hundred miles. 

The road-bed selected rises grad- 
ually from Omaha until the elevating 
forces which have wrinkled all the 
western part of the Continent cross its 
path, and then ascends the Black Hills, 
which form a sort of continuing wall 
to the great plateau of the Cordil- 
leras, and winding over these high 
regions, descends for a while to the 
Salt Lake Valley, rising again at the 
Sierra Nevada, and then rapidly sinks 
to the sea level at San Francisco Bay. ” 

In this paper the Union Pacific 
Railroad will be more particularly 
described. It is the first thousand 
miles of the way from the Missouri to 
the Pacific. 

If all this has been considered as 
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we passed over the plains along the 
Platte River, other things come rap- 
idly to view; the bridge crossing the 
North Platte, here a river twenty-one 
hundred feet wide and from two to six 
feet deep ; the bluffs at Alkali ; the fields 
of yellow-flowered cactus; and Yules- 
burg, once a busy place when near 
the terminus, and, according to all 
reports, well meriting the name of the 
ever-advancing end of the road,— 
“Hell on Wheels.” The artesian 
well sunk here to a depth of five 
hundred feet did not reach water, and 
the whole country around seems dry 
and desolate. 

Lodgepole Creek has cut a narrow 
valley, and the mere thread of water 
seems to have tired of its work, and 
relapsed into a quiet sleep. Coyotes 
were plenty along the track, and their 
presence seems to indicate water at 
no great depth below the surface, to 
which some of their burrows extend. 
A few small pines are left to cover the 
picturesque slopes of Pine Bluffs. 

On the Laramie Plain, the climate 
has wholly changed in a few hours, 
and in July the peaks to the south of 
the track are covered with snow; and 
the noble Elk Mountain, around whose 
base the cars creep for half a day, is 
dazzling white in the bright sun. 
There is nothing here to remind one 
of the Alps or the Himalayas. The 
snow left on the summit seems to be a 
mere residue, which will melt away if 
only the summer be a little longer 
than usual. There is no eternal snow 
and ice, — no glaciers, and no contrast 
of Alpine heights and lovely valleys, 
as in the mountains of the other Conti- 
nent. Where the snow caps are in 
‘ the background, the front of the pic- 
ture is a barren, colorless sage plain; 
no trees on the lower slopes blend 
precipice with foothill, and no beauti- 
ful waterfalls wind through bright 
meadow = 

From Re. Buttes to Fort Laramie, a 
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distance of a hundred and fifty miles 
along the line of the Black Hills. 
there are many beautiful mountain 
streams that have worn out valleys 
sometimes a thousand feet deep, and 
wide enough to afford admirable pas- 
ture ground.; but these are far from 
the line of the road. Larkspur and 
wild onions abound. At Benton, the 
North Platte is again crossed four 
hundred miles from its junction with the 
main stream. It has made a wide 
detour since we saw it last. Rising 
in the mountains which form the 
northern side of the Middle Park of 
Colorado, not far from Long’s Peak, 
it flows through the middle of North 
Park, and cuts deep cafions through the 
ranges between the Parks and Lara- 
mie Plain. The channel lies through 
almost all the geological formations of 
the Rocky Mountains, according to 
Professor Hayden, from granite to the 
tertiary beds. 

The forces that elevated the various 
ranges of the Cordillera, have not 
merely blocked the way, but they 
have broken and upheaved the strata, 
so that the coal-beds become accessi- 
ble, and, if not so valuable as those 
of Pennsylvania, are still of the ut- 
most importance to the economical 
working of the road. At Carbon, 
there is a deposit of the best quality 
tertiary splint coal, in a bed nine feet 
thick ; and beneath this, some of the 
layers of rock, two to four inches thick, 
are composed of deciduous leaves of 
the poplar and plane-trees, so perfectly 
preserved that it is very improbable 
they could have been transported any 
great distance. Most of the coal, 
however, found on the line of the 
road, is soft, and, like most brown coals, 
crumbles rapidly on exposure to the 
air. It retains fire long, and the cin- 
ders at night are a most beautiful 
sight. At Separation is another coal- 


pit, and, indeed, in many places there 
seems to be a good supply. 


Wood 
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has to be brought from ten to forty 
miles, and is poor and scarce. 

Every one notices the strange rocks 
near Laramie. Winds and rains have 
worn the brick-red sandstone (triassic) 
into most grotesque forms; and the 
syenites, too, are sometimes so ferrugi- 
nous that they crack and crumble, 
leaving masses that seem reared by 
human hand, the decaying remains of 
some antique pyramid. These sye- 


nites are not always so soft and friable. 


Where the road has been cut through 
massive cliffs, the work was quite dif- 
ficult. 

Water is very bad; so alkaline 
that it cannot be used in the locomo- 
tive boilers, and springs must be 
found in the mountains, and their wa- 
ters brought to the track. Mineral 
springs of almost every variety are 
common. 

Church Buttes are a_ strangely 
worn series of pyramids, cones, and 
ridges of clays and conglomerates, sup- 
posed to belong to the recent fresh- 
water basin, which is bounded on the 
west by the Quaking Asp summit. 
Fossil fish, turtles, and fresh-water 
shells are abundant here; and the 
water-worn boulders almost pave the 
ground. When this region was a lake, 
it must have been pleasanter than 
now. Moss agates are abundant. 

At Fort Bridger the soda springs 
are awaiting the time when this will 
become a desirable stopping-place ; 
and after this the vegetation exhibits 
a marked change. There is now 
some grass and good water; and as 
the Weber Cajion cuts into the Wah- 
satch Mountains, it leaves on either 
side interval land, well fitted for culti- 
vation, although the climate is not 
suited for fruit. 

Through Weber and Echo Cafions 
the traveller has some of the finest 
scenery on the road. The cafons are 
often narrow, and sometimes mountain 
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spurs are tunnelled; and the cliffs are 
often worn and broken into very pic- 
turesque forms. The hard, red sand- 
stone, the finest building stone in Utah, 
is easily accessible here; and s0 is a 
large bed of good coal. A tree on the 
line of the track at the end of the 
thousandth mile, has been spared as a 
curiosity, and labelled as a mile-post. 

Wherever in the West a narrow 
gorge is found, it is at once called the 
Devil’s Gate; and so many of the 
natural curiosities are thus given over 
to his Satanic Majesty, that one is at 
@ loss to know the reason. The Dev- 
il’s Gate, on the Weber, is a narrow 
weird chasm, much like the so-called 
Purgatories in New Eny'and, with 
the additional and somewhat incon- 
gruous presence of water. The sce- 
nery is not beautiful, simply wild ; 
and although the river sometimes sur- 
prises by its sudden turns, and seems 
to flow out of the very hill-side, it is 
never more than an ordinary stream. 

The land along more than two 
thirds of the road thus far is almost 
valueless. No settlement could be 
made; and much of the remaining 
portion will be useless until the In- 
dians are exterminated. This word 
is used advisedly, as in speaking of 
wolves or tigers. With the exception 
of Cheyenne, there is no town or vil- 
lage, nor ever will be, except at the 
coal-mines ; and Cheyenne owes much 
of its importance to the fact that here 
the branch to Denver City leaves the 
main road. Like the region through 
which the Suez Canal runs, the west- 
ern heights of our Continent are placed 
by Nature as a bar, not insuperable, 
only difficult, and compelling human 
enterprise to look from end to end for 
its reward. What Nature has done, 
and how man may avail himself of 
the result in the valley of the Great 
Salt Lake, may be left for another 
article. 
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TOO NEAT BY HALF. 


BY F. W. HOLLAND. 


Tue brief but interesting descrip- 
tion of the town of Broek, in Holland, 
as it appeared in the year of the battle 
of Waterloo, in the “ Reminiscences ” 
just published of Henry Crabb Robin- 
son, recalls attention to that strange 
community, isolated from its neighbor- 
hood, somewhat in the manner of our 
Shaker villages. It had already ac- 
quired the reputation of being “too 
neat by half” at the time that Robin- 
son visited it, more than half a century 
ago. That it still retains the same 
characteristic of sleepy good order, is 
shown by the following account of a 
recent visit, furnished to us by a 
friend : — 

Only six miles from Amsterdam, in 
the heart of the richest pastures of 
Europe, lies the greatest butter and 
cheese factory for the amount of popu- 
lation in the wide world. You ap- 
proach this village of Broek only 
through a canal ; not a sail-boat affair 
as in days of “ Auld Lang Syne,” but 
worked in very tolerable speed by a 
single horse. It would be very incon- 
sistent to visit this sleepiest of all liv- 
ing places by any other means than 
this sleepiest sort of travel, which 
seems to prepare body and soul for the 
strange community where not a sound 
breaks the Sabbath stillness, — not an 
animal moves over the brick-paved 
lanes, — not an uncivilized hound yelps 
at the stranger’s heels, — not even fe- 
line concerts are known. The day of 
my visit was perfectly clear, and mild 
as May ought to be in that part of 
Europe; but there was not a man to 
be seen abroad. Every one of the cot- 
tages seemed a summer-house for pleas- 
ure; the air around it, Arcadian; the 
spirit within, peace; the outlook upon 
the world, a desire to be let alone. 


The grand peculiarity of these thou- 
sand Dutch folks is marvellous cleanli- 
ness, — cleanliness without and within ; 
cleanliness in stable, church, and house, 
in the kitchen and the chamber, on 
the sidewalk and the garden-plot. By 
dint of a few coppers I obtained ac- 
cess to house after house, one of them, 
I was assured, the poorhouse; it was, 
too, before dinner-time ; but no speck 
of dirt, no smell of cooking, no smoke 
nor smut, hardly a trace of labor, 
except scouring, polishing, and var- 
nishing, did I discover, and certainly 
none of the usual hum of domestic 
life, none of the slop-pails at the back 
kitchen door, or the greasy mess re- 
served for the house-dog, or the mud- 
pie which has pleased its little manu- 
facturers as well as cranberry-tart at 
Thanksgiving. The furniture exceed- 
ingly old-fashioned, of dark mahogany, 
sometimes a bureau shining like Sam- 
bo’s face on a frosty morning, oftenest 
my grandfather’s old “ secretary” for 
writing, and papers above and clothes- 
drawers below, but in no case with a 
scratch on the side or a flicker of dust 
on the top. Even the kitchen floors 
seemed freshly varnished, so that a 
weary traveller would not disdain to 
sit down upon one in Turkish style, 
or dine from it as a table. The chim- 
ney places all made a famous show; 
their jambs gayly painted, filled in with 
bits of pictured china, and made to look 
as if no trace of smoke ever rested on 
their colored bricks. I have often 
been asked how this triumph of neat- 
ness was won; I have been obliged to 
reply that I could not possibly tell; 
perhaps they were upon a summer 
régime, and the dirty work was hidden 
somewhere out of doors. [ did not 
stay over night, because I did not find 














anywhere to stay, and so cannot begin 
to lift the veil from this household 
mystery. In their one little brick 
church, a bevy of damsels laid down 
the mop and scouring-cloths, and turned 
upon me for pay, as if I were enjoying 
a rare spectacle; but my flight was so 
rapid that they could not catch the 
coppers’ which everywhere else ren- 
dered my visit acceptable, — for all 
Broek is a succession of show-boxes ; 
it seemed to be the universal under- 
standing that everything was to be seen 
by everybody — “for a consideration.” 

The cattle-stalls were certainly the 
funniest of all. The story runs that the 
Emperor of all the Russias, Alexander, 
had to take off his shoes to enter one 
of these barns, and I did not reject the 
tradition. There was no stable-smell 
within or without ; no trace of manure, 
no decaying litter. The stalls were 
occupied by butter-firkins, buttermilk, 
and cheese, the latter in every style ; 
the cows were out at pasture, so that I 
could not see their tails tied-up with 
ribbons, as the books say ; the hay was 
stored out of the way under the roof. 
Here, evidently, summer reigned ; and 
these gay pictures may have been 
lately painted on the sides and floors ; 
and perhaps many a laugh rose, and 
many a jest ran round, as the village 
decorator showed his strange fancy, 
and illumined the otherwise dull stall, 
now with a boat, now with a locomo- 
tive. 

But everywhere childish tastes 
peeped out,—in the most fantastic 
bridges over the perpetual canal, in 
the strangest garden groups, in funny 
flower-beds and oddly placed summer- 
houses. Here, for instance, are ducks 
floating on a little pond and the sports- 
man’s gun levelled at the group; but 
it is all wood, freshly painted, and as 
good as new. Here, again, isa Dutch 
Vou. I. — No. 2. 12 
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dominie equipped with pipe and spec- 
tacles, and there some mandarins bob- 
bing their heads amid lions and tigers. 
Evidently they were children of larger 
stature who devised these things, for 
sometimes the animals would move, the 
dogs bark, and the mimic-women spin. 

But everywhere the colors of the 
houses were the gayest, the doors 
most quaintly carved, the narrowest 
sort of streets lined with evergreen 
hedges, the roads brick-paved, smooth 
as if just made, and strangely free from 
soil of earth. There is no hotel; prob- 
ably so small and so productive a popu- 
lation do not need the luxury; liquor 
was sold at the doctor’s house ; no doubt 
every family manufactures its own beer ; 
the pleasure-houses on the canal are 
the resort of the smokers. The grand 
idea of the place is seclusion. Broek 
has shut itself out from the stir of 
Europe, from the poverty, restlessness, 
crime of great cities; it is just as dis- 
tinct from the rest of Holland as from 
the perpetual change of American life. 
Pompeii is not more unlike the Italy 
of to-day than this Dutch Sleepy Hol- 
low is unlike the enterprise, growth, 
and vigor of all its neighborhood. I 
like peace, especially at the close of a 
busy career, after the day’s work is 
manfully done; but this peace was 
plainly the worship of the outward, 
the deification of materialism, the tri- 
umph of the well-fed animal over the 
dormant spiritual being. Books were 
rare; of newspapers there was hardly 
a specimen ; curiosity seemed to be 
hardly known among them; their wits 
did not seem to wander beyond their 
cheese-presses ; the manufacture of the 
richest butter evidently was. their 
“ being’s end and aim.” 

I actually returned to the dirt, smell, 
bustle of Amsterdam with an immense 
feeling of relief. 
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Florida. 


FLORIDA. 


BY CHARLES 


Fiorma is one of the great States 
of the Union in point of territorial 
extent, containing 59,268 square miles, 
or 38,000,000 acres. The New Eng- 
land States together little exceed this. 
As the traveller sails up the magnifi- 
cent St. John’s, two hundred miles, he 
receives almost as profound impression 
of the-vastness of the wild and beauti- 
ful region through which he is passing, 
as though he were on the Mississippi, 
the Father of Waters. Yet he has seen 
but one narrow strip of the great State. 
With Southern Florida and its Ever- 
glades, its keys, its prairies, its strictly 
tropical vegetation, he is as yet unac- 
quainted ; of West Florida, on the 
coast of the Gulf, by many regarded 
as the best part of the State, he has 
seen nothing; to Northwest Florida, 
with its fine rolling surface, he is a 
stranger; nay, of Central Florida he 
knows comparatively nothing. One 
should ride through the State from 
Fernandina to Cedar Keys, or from 
Jacksonville to Pensacola on the cars, 
passing through an almost unbroken 
wilderness ; he should sail from St. 
Mark’s to Key West, and from Key 
West to Fernandina — to obtain some 
suitable conception of the territorial 
greatness of Florida. 

Florida is adapted to be the home 
of a vast population. On the St. 
John’s River, under the stimulus of 
emigration, property has risen in value, 
so that land is no longer cheap; but 
back from the river; or anywhere in 
Western or Southern Florida, land of 
good quality can be bought at a very 

1 We give a select list of Southern grown peach- 
trees, with the time of ripening. 


Hale’s Early 10th-15th 

a Early Tillotson + 15th-20th 
‘ Yellow St. John’s . “ “ 

Canary : . ° - 380th 


BEECHER. 


low figure. And here, in passing, be 
it observed that what is called good 
soil in Florida, differs materially from 
good soil at the North and West. 
Outside the swamps, and the hum- 
mocks, the soil of Florida is a fine 
sandy loam, varying in richness as it 
varies in color from deep brown to 
white. To a Northern eye, it seems 
as though nothing could be raised on 
such soil; and yet when properly 
fertilized with ashes, lime, and muck 
(everywhere abundant), it yields a 
bountiful return. There are places 
where excellent lands will be given 
away to actual settlers. There are 
large tracts where they can be bought 
at prices varying from five cents to five 
dollars an acre. Fortunate will those 
be who first avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to secure for themselves a 
pleasant home. Nothing can be more 
certain than that this State is destined 
to contain and richly to support an 
immense population. Almost all veg- 
etables cultivated in the North can be 
raised in Florida and sent North to an 
early market, besides cotton, sugar- 
cane, and a variety of tropical and 
semi-tropical productions. But it is 
in fruit raising that the greatest source 
of profit is to be found. The orange, 
lemon, and lime can be cultivated 
throughout the whole State, with some 
risk of frost in the northern part, but 
not enough to discourage. Peaches 
thrive wonderfully, and by planting a 
proper selection of early and late trees, 
ripen from the tenth of June to the 
thirtieth of October For these, as 


Amelia. ° 1st-10th 
Bergen Yellow - 10th 
Grosse Mignonne 15th 
July . Late Admirable . 20th 
Oldmixon Free . 15tb-30th 
Great Eastern : - 20th 
Pucelle de Malines 10th 

















for oranges, the producer finds a ready 
market without the necessity of ship- 
ping to New York. 

New York is his dernier ressort. 
Places like Augusta, Macon, Atlanta, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, for some time 
to come will take all that can be raised. 
Peach-trees can be bought in Southern 
nurseries (as, for example, Berckman’s, 
Augusta, Ga.) at $20 per hundred, 
bearing the second or third year after 
transplanting. 

The grape also finds a congenial 
home in Florida. As to the Scupper- 
nong we need not speak — except to 
mention a single vine we recollect to 
have seen near St. Mark’s, covering 
an arbor fifty feet by forty. The 
black Hamburg will thrive there won- 
derfully, and all the finer and more 
costly foreign grapes may be grown 
there without glass, and without risk. 
Can it be doubted that such a State 
will at no distant day be filled with a 
thriving population ? 

Florida, moreover, will be the 
healthiest State in the Union. As in 
all new countries, there will be at 
first liabilities to chills and fever; but 
these liabilities, always less than in 
several of the Western States, will 
decrease with the increase of popula- 
tion. In the main, taking the whole 
catalogue of diseases, it is believed 
Florida is and will be the healthiest 
in the Union. The Census reports of 
1860 show the average number of 
deaths from consumption to have been 
as follows : — 


Massachusetts lin 254. 
New York lin 473. 
Virginia lin 757. 
Minnesota 1 in 1139. 
Florida 1 in 1447. 

If the census of rheumatic patients 

( Late Rareripe . - Ast 

Lagrange 15th-30th 

sage « } Gaylord ° 15th 

| Owen's Seedling 1st-15th 

Osceola ° - Ast 

September i Piquet’s Late AIst-15th 


Florida. 
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could be taken, it is believed that even 
a greater ratio in favor of Florida 
would be found. At present it is safe 
to say there are hundreds of individ- 
uals in various parts of the North, 
slowly fading away, victims of con- 
sumption, who in Florida would enjoy 
good health for many years. Thus 
not only in respect to her resident pop- 
ulation will Florida be a healthy State ; 
—she will ever be the favorite winter 
residence of invalids and persons of 


delicate health from all parts of the 


Union. This will always be a source of 
great emolument. The mineral springs 
of which the State is full, will in due 
time, when their sanitary virtue be- 
comes known, be as numerously re- 
sorted to as those of Saratoga, or other 
fashionable watering places. 

For years to come, Florida will be 
the cheapest State in the Union to make 
a living in. Fuel is abundant for the 
cost of hauling. The mildness of the 
climate makes less clothing and less 
expensive houses necessary. Laborers 
can be hired, by those who pay cash 
and treat them honestly, at easy rates. 
The soil is very easily worked. And 
instead of nine months in the year in 
which nothing grows, there are but two 
or three in which vegetation is checked. 

It is impossible for mere words to 
give any description of the loveliness 
of the climate of Florida. Winter 
weather there is like a New England 
April or May, while in the hot months 
the nights are always cool, and there is 
always a gulf-breeze or a sea-breeze. 

While thus anticipating a great and 
prosperous future for Florida, we would 
not forget that there are sacrifices to be 
made in its achievement. Those who 
make up their minds to emigrate to 
Florida should beware of imagining it 
to be a kind of Garden of Eden, 


Fruitland’s Seedling 5th--20th 
eed { President Church . 15th 
Lady Parham - Ast 
October . ? Baldwin’s Late . 10th 
Julia . 30th 
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where all will be enjoyment without 
trouble. No pioneer life is without 
hardship, and for years to come life in 
Florida will be essentially pioneer 
life. Let no one imagine that the 
first sight of Florida will be attractive. 
If he should happen to go there in 
March, out of the midst of New Eng- 
land snow-storms it might be ; the sight 
of green, the scent of orange blossoms 
in the air, may then make the country 
seem delicious. Or if he visit some 
spot improved by man, where the soil 
has been well cultivated, orange groves 
planted, and flowers trained, and all 
the roughness of nature smoothed, — 
there, he will say, is paradise regained. 
But if he go in the fall, or if he gain 
his first view from the windows of a 
railroad car, looking out upon unim- 
proved lands covered with pine timber, 


dwarf palmetto, and coarse grass, he | 


will perhaps think he never saw a less 
beautiful, less inviting scene. But the 
capacity for beauty is there. Let him 
be content to wait and to work, to en- 
dure hardship, to make sacrifices for a 
few years, and he will see the wilder- 
ness become like Eden, and the desert 
bud and blossom as the rose. For the 
present he will leave schools, churches, 
and society with its privileges behind 
him. He will meet difficulties, dis- 
couragements, inconveniences, as_ he 
would if he went to Kansas or the 
Rocky Mountains. But if he will 
persevere, if he has pluck, if he fights 
manfully against all obstacles, the re- 
sult is certain. There is no place in 
America where a young man who is 
willing to put up with some trouble at 
first, can acquire not only competence 
but wealth so certainly, so easily, and 
so soon, as in Florida. And how? 
Let him accept the offer of a fifty-acre 
lot given to him for nothing as an actual 
settler; or let him purchase where prices 
are almost nominal. Let him put up a 
shanty, and set out a hundred orange- 
trees, a hundred peach - trees, and a 


hundred grape-vines the first year, —if 
he can,—raising sweet potatoes, and 
other root crops on the same land. Let 
him work himself, and teach his hired 
freedmen to work, treating them hon- 
orably and kindly. Let him live fru- 
gally, self-denyingly, and in a few 
years those trees, with others added 
annually, will be his support, his for- 
tune. And if he have leisure, now 
and then, to plant a climbing rose, a 
trumpet creeper, a wisteria, a honey- 
suckle, and train them over his trellis, 
or cottage, he will be amazed at the 
growth they will make. And if he 
can set out a Cape myrtle, in a few 
years it will become a tree. If he 
chance to get a Cape jessamine, it will 
grow to a size unheard of at the North, 
filling the whole region with wondrous 
perfume. The little things that he 
can do in odd moments, or those which 
his wife, or children can do, in floricul- 
ture, will produce results perfectly as- 
tonishing to those whose life has been 
passed in northern latitudes. In Flor- 
ida roses bloom in the open air all win- 
ter, and the tenderest bulbs are in no 
danger from exposure to frost. In some 
parts of Europe large fields are de- 
voted to the cultivation of flowers for 
the manufacture of perfumes. This 
branch of industry might be carried to 
perfection in Florida. A considerable 
item in the life of a pioneer is abun- 
dance of game. In this respect Florida 
is unrivalled. The waters are full of 
the finest fish, — mullet, sea-trout, red- 
fish, and many other varieties ; the 
rivers, lakes, sea, and gulf shores swarm 
with ducks and wild fowl, and the 
woods are full of game. One can step 
out with his rifle almost any day, and 
bring home a deer. 

If we look at the question of emi- 
gration in a moral aspect, we find much 
to interest us. Every sober, indus- 
trious, religious emigrant is a precious 
addition to the population of the State, 
and an element of the best kind of 























reconstruction. Nowhere can a Chris- 
tian do more good by a consistent walk 
and conversation than in Florida, where 
society is in a forming stage, and where 
schools, churches, and other important 
institutions are in so large measure to 
be founded. 

We réjoice that the tide of emigra- 
tion is already flowing so steadily into 
Eastern Florida. The time has scarcely 
yet arrived for the advantages of West 
Florida to be appreciated. When that 


day arrives, as it must ultimately do, ° 


it will prove auspicious both to the 
State itself, and to multitudes of per- 
sons of limited means who are seeking 
for themselves a Southern home. The 
greatest difficulty thus far has been in 
the fact that too many have gone to 
Florida in a spirit of speculation, ex- 


Gloria in Excelsis. 
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pecting to make sudden fortunes with- 
out toil or self-denial, and with no 
concern for the welfare of society. 
Numbers of such have met only loss 
and disappointment, as might have been 
expected, and have brought back an 
evil report of the land. But their 
failure proves nothing in respect to the 
success of those who do not go to specu- 
late, and who do go prepared for toil 
and hardship, and with a genuine be- 
nevolent interest in the material, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual development of 
their adopted State. Such have reason- 
able chances of success; and for the 
multiplication of such, and their great- 
est prosperity, every lover of his 
country and of the choicest portion of 
it, Florida, will devoutly pray. 








GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. 


BY MRS. M. P. LOWE. 


My Lord and Master, may I sing, 

And make some music for thy sake? 
Shall I to Thee my verses bring, 

And deem Thou wilt the offering take ? 


We hymn the praise of Nature’s face, 
The glories of divinest Art; 

May I not do somewhat to trace 

'. Thy beauty on the human heart? 

Shall poets walk abroad and store 
Their precious treasures, new and old, 

And gather up the sparkling ore, 

Of colors rich and manifold, 

And mould it into costly rhyme, 

Singing and shining down the sands of time; 
Nor ever cast a single look 
On Thee, the sum of all the ages’ book, 

Whose wondrous beauty did delight 

The mighty Father, thronéd bright, 

Who looked on his belovéd Son, 
His noble, gentle, sinless One, 
And broke the awful silence of his state, 


The grandeur that on Him did wait; 
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And made the voice of nations dim 
With his “I am well pleased with Him!” 


O poets, let us make this dull world hear! 
Mayhap we here and there shall gain an ear 
That’s deaf to preacher, be he ne’er so wise ; 

_ That’s cold to wingéd thoughts, which burn and rise; 
That’s dull to prayer, which mounts to things unseen, 
And smite it with the love of Christ so keen, 

There will be radiant joy in heavenly eyes! 


If we do never faint nor tire of singing, 
The angels, while adown the palms they’re flinging, 
Shall bear us up in that great song 
Of blesséd ones, which swept along 
The space of heaven when John was still, 
And trembled with a sudden thrill : — 
“Worthy the Lamb is to be sung! 
He hath redeemed us out of every tongue, 
And brought us forth from every land 
As kings and priests before his face to stand ; 
Blessing and power and glory be alone 
To Him that sitteth on the throne, 
To Him that is, and was before, 


And shall be ever, ever more 


1” 


THE WEST AS IT IS. 


BY MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


II. 


Tue West, or what we called so 
in the times spoken of in the last 
number, is no longer in any sense the 
opposite to us of the Eastern States 
in standard and civilization. It is now 
our alter ego, our other and larger self. 
It shows in large what we have done 
in little; it carries into practice what 
we have decided in principle. How 
shall we draw the line of demarcation ? 
Where does West begin, and East 
leave off? Whether we go by the 
Erie or the Albany route, we do not 
leave behind us any of the blessings 
which enrich and consecrate our homes. 
Stately cities rise by magic out of the 
rich soil. The fields are tilled, and 


the harvest is gathered. 


Cars are 
luxurious, and depéts decent and com- 
fortable. Meals, to be sure, are hur- 
ried ; but in a country in which time is 
money, it is scarcely worth while to 
delay a travelling community for the 
extra cup of tea of some “ slow coach.” 
The luncheon-basket is, on the whole, 
safer than the “hasty plate of soup,” 
identified with the military history of 
our country. Even tea can be made 
in the cars by the aid of a small French 
contrivance, easily imitated. Europe 
can show nothing like the Pullman 
car, with its large windows, luxurious 
seats, and wholesome temperature, with 
its facilities for dressing and retire- 


























ment. The very car itself, presided 
over by a most civil and obliging 
officer, seems to carry into the distant 
regions which it visits, the conventions 
of good society, and the atmosphere of 
politeness. Of the sleeping car we 
cannot say quite so much. It is clean 
and comfortable, and often handsomely 
appointed. But one could wish that 
there might be separate cars at least 
for families and single men. The 
present process of disrobing in com- 
mon is rough and promiscuous, and 
scarcely in accordance with the refine- 
ments which we seek to cultivate and 
extend. In this respect the European 
railways, with their carriages “ pour 
dames seules,” have the advantage of us. 

Of the recent journeys which prompt 
the undertaking of these brief notices, 
a part nevertheless was performed in 
the ordinary car. Here was found 
nothing objectionable or uncomfort- 
able ; no profane language, no inso- 
lence, no annoying ill-temper. The 
diminished flow of tobacco-juice sug- 
gested a decline of the unpleasant 
habit which creates it. Those more 
at home in the localities passed through 
than the Eastern stranger, were hos- 
pitable and eager in their endeavors 
to point out and explain all points and 
features of interest. On passing a 
very large stone edifice somewhere in 
Western New York, I said to our 
conductor : — 

“Ts that great building a prison?” 

“QO no, ma’am, it is the Branch 
Normal School.” 

“That is much better,” said I, and 
he rejoined : — 

“ Yes, indeed, ma’am; I wish that 
all our prisons were institutions of 
learning, as they easily might be.” 

Such humanity of doctrine, borne 
along at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, was certainly hopeful and re- 
freshing. 

Of all the trees which I saw along 
our route, none attracted my atten- 
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tion so much as the white-oak, com- 
mon in Ohio. It had not lost its foli- 
age in early October, and somehow, 
sométhing in its outline suggested an 
airy female figure, with her skirts 
tucked up for dancing, one foot resting 
on the ground, the other concealed 
in her intended movement. These 
nymphs of the forest seemed waiting 
for some new Orpheus to lead their 
German. As I recall them, I seem 
to see them marshalled in stately min- 
uet or joyous gavotte. Bach or Bee- 
thoven might compose their music. 
This passing fancy makes one think 
how deeply the secret of the dance is 
hidden in Nature. 

The sugar-maple, that thrifty anti- 
slavery device of northern Nature, was 
also constantly to be seen along the 
route. The crops being all gathered 
in, one could only judge by the rich 
dark-colored earth of what they ought 
to be in so fertile a region. The line 
of the railroad does not show the farm- 
houses corresponding to these valuable 
farms. But the flourishing, well-built 
towns which rise along its progress, 
testify to the resources of the back 
country. 

But I linger too long en route. 
Behold me arrived at St. Louis, having 
crossed the ferry, and found on the 
other side, the unknown friends to 
whom Fate consigned me. For I 
might as well say that my journey to 
this distant point was no pleasure trip. 
A convention according to the new 
order had been called in this place. 
And with this convention lay my 
business. I had, however, taken to 
myself a larger leisure than could have 
been afforded by the two days of our 
sittings, filled with business and inter- 
est which crowded out all else. The 
schools of St. Louis, and, above all, 
its “ Philosophical Society,” had long 
awakened my distant interest. And 
I made haste to become acquainted 
with these in the two days which 
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elapsed before the official summons 
that had called me, called upon man- 
kind in general, and womankind in 
particular, to come up and sit in judg- 
ment upon things past, present, and 
future. 

First, the Philosophical Society. New 
York boasted of such a one in the 
days of my childhood; and a current 
anecdote then told how some great 
man of the time, introduced within 
its parietal limits, remarked: “ Yes 
sir, I. see the Philosophical Society, 
but where are the philosophers ?” 

The philosophers of St. Louis, at 
the moment in which I might have 
asked this question, were employed in 
getting their living by a variety of 
modest intellectual devices. One ad- 
ministered a Greek verb, one dissected 
a mathematical problem, another had 
his business or profession. But an 
appointed evening brought them all 
together in the parlors of their chief, 
W. T. Harris, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools in St. Louis, and editor 
of. the “Journal of Speculative Phi- 
losophy ” which is so well praised, 
and so ill paid, in the community at 
large. 

Concerning this same “Journal,” I 
may as well state that I know it, so 
far, only by its reputation and table 
of contents. Both of these are such 
as invite to a nearer exploration of its 
merits. If conventions can be sus- 
pended long enough for a little learned 
leisure, the writer of these lines will 
certainly be glad to report upon the 
same. But not our youth alone, the 
youth also of the century, is at end; 
and its questions and settlements crowd 
thick and fast upon us, asking for the 
wisdom we should have acquired, and 
smartly computing the time hitherto 
allotted us for preparation. The last 
convention, that of the whole human 
race to determine whether all shall 
reap, or whether some shall also sow, 
may beat hand. Yet I have the back 
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numbers of the “Journal,” and mean 
to read them. 

The philosophers, as seen by one 
evening’s gas-light, prove to be hard- 
headed Hegelians. 1 am to read them 
an essay which has been heard else- 
where not without favor. Now, I 
gave up the study of Hegel years ago, 
fearing that such common sense as I 
had might not survive him. To turn 
the whole world of nature, life, and 
thought into phrases, and, giving you 
the phrases, to insist that one has 
given you the world, is a process of 
dialectic too grandiose to command my 
willing participation. For dialectic is, 
after all, but the paper money pf 
thought, and the issue easily outruns 
the corresponding value. When Kant 
has characterized a saying as dialectic, 
he has said, in his language, that it is 
illusory. It has exactness of state- 
ment, but not corresponding justness 
of thought. But your dialectic men, 
whether Hegelian or Spencerian, gob- 
ble up all creation in the universal as- 
sumption of their phraseology. They 
no doubt assist culture and explain 
thought, but the two domains of knowl- 
edge and mystery remain much the 
same after their ministration as before. 
Job’s comforters were, I think, dialec- 
ticians, and the impotence of their 
phraseology to touch the fact of his 
suffering maddened him even more 
than it puzzled them. Mindful of my 
Kantian limits, I read my essay, and 
am the less anxious about its merits 
because I know that it does not pro- 
fess to contain any universal postulate, 
or final solvent. “ But how is this?” 
say my Hegelians: “does not philoso- 
phy confer omniscience? does it not 
explain everything?” —“It explains 
neither the thinker nor the thought,” 
say I, “ but only the processes of the 
one and the tests of the other.” 

“What! can it not formulate the 
universe ?” — “ Neither in synthesis 
nor analysis,” I reply. 

















“ Does not Plato explain the whole 
fact of life and thought?” 

“Not absolutely. Socrates and bis 
friends sit and talk about all these 
wonderful things, as if they had much 
to -learn about them. I find their 
modesty very considerable.” 

Without striking my colors, I have 
become aware of the fact that an en- 
thusiastic and earnest set of men ignore 
all the bounds that Kant and Fichte 
have set to the assumptions of human 
reason in its supreme function of rea- 
soning. They endeavor to do all that 
those great men have warned thinkers 
not to attempt. Their conversation is 
like a book of logarithms — they have 
a Hegelism for everything, from mud- 
pies to Olympus. I am puzzled, and 
wonder whether they are aware of all 
those dialectic illusions pointed out by 
Kant, and whether they are grounded 
in the categories and antinomies. I 
cannot make out whether the trouble 
is,that they know what I don’t know, 
or vice versa. Of one thing I have 
long been aware, of the fact, namely, 
that after a certain length of courtship, 
one marries one’s philosopher in a man- 
ner from which death itself, perhaps, 
does not part. ‘Be he Kant, or Hegel, 
or Fourier, or Swedenborg, the -dear 
one can do no wrong. We bear his 
sweet tyranny, and value our thinking 
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most as it justifies and glorifies him. 
It is only in the domain-of common 
thought and experience that we get 
outside of his domestic limits. And I, 
and my new friends here, run each with 
our machine — we can do no other. 

Our discussion, however, comes ami- 
cably to end, and one of the disputants, 
with benevolent interest, asks whether 
I feel myself at all hurt by the criticisms 
offered. Here I am sure of something 
to fall back upon. “ Hurt?” say I: 
“not at all. At the Free Religious 
meetings each belabors the other, and 
all belabor the essayist. I am accus- 
tomed to the salutary discipline of dif- 
ference.” 

One word more, since I have made 
mention of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion. My new friends, the Hegelians, 
are staunch Christians. Passing quite 
outside the pro and counter polemic 
which divides our free religious con- 
gress, they accept the ethical and in- 
tellectual basis furnished by what is 
genuine in the Christian faith. They 
do not set one transcendentalism against 
another, but harmonize Paul and Pla- 
to, Jesus and Socrates. This peace- 
ful inclusion makes me feel that they 
have got beyond that stage of splitting 
and hammering which is only endura- 
ble when we hope to see arise out of 
it something better than itself. 





CLAUDE BLOUET’S SUFFERINGS. 


(AFTER THE FRENCH OF M. ANDRE THEURIET.) 


I. 
I sHALL never forget the day when 
I began as a pupil with M. Péchoin, 
apothecary at Marville. It seems as 


if it were yesterday. Having got up 
before dawn, I had been jolted for 
three hours in the wagon which did 
duty between Clermont and Marville ; 





February had begun ; it was a nipping- 
cold morning; and there was a pour- 
ing rain when the stage dropped me at 
the “Holm-oak” tavern. — Marville 
consists of a lower town and an upper 
town, and M. Péchoin lived in the 
higher quarter. While I was climbing 
the rough and crooked street, flanked 
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by old buildings where second-hand 
clothes dealers hang out their stock in 
trade, I shivered, half with cold but 
half with fear. For although I was 
quite twenty-two years old, I was very 
shy and timid; I had always lived in 
the country, and with the exception of 
a journey to Nancy for my bachelor 
examination, I had always been in the 
family of the curate of Louppy, who 
had brought me up. I walked slowly 
in spite of the rain which was beating 
against my face, and kept asking my- 
self what sort of a reception I should 
have from the apothecary. When I 
came to the main street I looked with 
an inquiring eye at the carved fronts, 
and very soon saw, over one filled 
with windows, the sign of M. Péchoin. 
The house did not have a prepossess- 
ing appearance ; it was old and som- 
bre, like all the buildings of the upper 
town. <A confused mass of strange 
objects showed themselves dimly 


through the dusky window-panes. I 


tremblingly pushed open the door ; upon 
which the light tinkle of a bell made 
a little old man, who was seated at a 
counter mixing powders, raise his 
head. I fumbied in silence with my 
wet hat. 

“What do you want?” asked the 
apothecary in a sharp voice. 

“T am Claude Blouet, sir.” 

He looked at me in a questioning and 
impatient way, and I saw that he took 
in nothing from my name; so I went 
on,—“I am the new pupil;” and 
then I handed him the letter of my 
uncle, the curate. 

He laid it down by him without 
opening it.— “Ah! very well; sit 
down, my boy, I will attend to you in 
a moment” — and he went back to his 
mixing, and weighing, and writing. 

I sat down, a little humiliated, upon 
an old leather bench, and began to 
look about with rather a disconcerted 
feeling upon my future master and the 
shop where I was to pass the years of 
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my apprenticeship. M. Péchoin was 
about fifty years old, but at first sight 
his thin white hair, and his old fash- 
ioned, snuff-colored frock-coat gave the 
impression of sixty. While he was oc- 
cupied by his prescription, seeming to 
have forgotten me entirely, I, soaked 
through with the morning’s rain, began 
to feel quite discouraged and uneasy, 
and the tears almost came to my eyes 
as I thought of the good fire in the 
curate’s kitchen. Just as this trouble 
came over me, something passed be- 
tween my legs, and I started up from 
my bench ; it proved to be a very ugly 
turtle that was straying about in a mel- 
ancholy way, picking up bits of salad 
that were scattered about the shop. 

But at the same moment a back door 
opened, and an old woman, with a 
ruddy face framed in a stiff cap, ap- 
peared upon the threshold. 

“Mother Annelle,” said M. Pé- 
choin, “here is the new pupil; you 
must show him his room.” 

The old woman glanced at me, saw 
my drenched clothes, my hair pasted to 
my temples, and my saddened look. 
Her thick, crabbed face softened at 
once. ° 
“Yes,” she cried in an angry tone, 
“this is just like you, Mister Péchoin ! 
Here is this poor boy soaked to his 
bones, and it is nonsense to let him be 
catching his death of cold in the shop!” 

“Soaked!” said M. Péchoin, and 
he looked up at the rain running down 
the window-panes, for it was really 
pouring torrents. “I beg your par- 
don, my boy; go and get dry, and 
we will talk about your business when 
I have finished. , - Make him 
a good fire, Mother Annelle.” 

I followed the servant, who carried 
me through several dim rooms and 
passages, till she brought me to the 
kitchen, old-fashioned and dark like the 
rest, but nevertheless more life-like, 
and with a more hospitable look. She 
at once roused the fire to a blaze by 











throwing on some dry sticks and then 
blowing stoutly through a long iron 
tube. 

“ Get out, sir! get away, Jaunisson !” 
said she, pushing down, gently, how- 
ever, a great black-and-yellow cat who 
was sleeping with the air of a canon, 
near the boiler, —“ get down and let 
the gentleman warm himself?” The 
cat half opened its heavy eye-lids and 
gave me a distrustful look and then 
drew itself slowly away, humping up 
its back and going off to sleep between 
the andirons. The old woman went 
backward and forward, scolding her 
cat, peeping under the cover of her 
pots, and trying to open a conversation 
in which I took next to no part. I 
had hardly slept any the night before, 
and the warming influence of the 
range was sending me into a half-sleep. 

I was, moreover, still full’ of the 
feeling of leaving home, and the re- 
ception of M. Péchoin had chilled me. 
Accustomed to the active and fresh life 
of the country, I asked myself what 
was to become of me shut up in this 
prison-like house. I shuddered at the 
idea of passing my best years among 
these drugs, and with this old man 
and his old servant, who would insist 
on teaching me all their manias, and 
compel me to act like an old man rather 
than break up their habits. O! I 
* thought, my dear Louppy valley, my 
grand forest, why have I given you up 
to die of weariness here? But my 
reason came in at once: “ Take care, 
Claude,” I said to myself, “don’t play 
the baby. You are an orphan and you 
have got your living to make. It 
would be a pity if your uncle had spent 
almost all his ready money to put you 
in the way of getting your little start 
in the world, and you should come trot- 
ing back just as you left!” 

I had got so far in my speech to my- 
self, when the kitchen door opening 
suddenly let in a young girl of about 
eighteen. She stopped short, a little 
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astonished at seeing me installed at 
the corner .of the fire; as for me, I 
jumped up, wholly taken out of myself 
by surprise and admiration. She was 
light and graceful, without being thin, 
blonde, with a fine complexion, very 
red lips, and great brown eyes. 

“ Nanine,” said the servant, “ this 
gentleman is your father’s new pupil.” 
Then turning to me Annelle went on: 
“ This is our young lady.” 

The young girl returned my bow, 
and smiled. In the light of that smile 
all my dark ideas took to flight. I 
forgot the damp entries, the cluttered 
shop, the crazy apothecary; I only saw 
the rosy lips just showing the pretty 
teeth, and those eyes where the smile 
got reflected as the sun in the jet ofa 
fountain. I was cheered up at once, 
and had no other thought than that I 
must make myself at home in the 
Péchoin house. 

Miss Nanine asked me some ques- 
tions about my journey and about 
Louppy. Her sweet, musical voice 
put the finishing touch to the conquest 
of my heart. She had a natural cheer- 
fulness which put one immediately at 
his ease, and her ways were not minc- 
ing or affected like those of our country 
girls. In the course of conversation I 
happened to let fall that I had eaten 
nothing since my leaving Louppy. 
“Why,” she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands together prettily, —“ why, then 
you must be starved! We must hurry 
dinner, Mother Annelle.” And she at 
once set herself to helping in the 
preparation. When she came in, the 
cat Jaunisson, waked up at once, 
had run to get near her. He brushed 
against the edge of her dress, giv- 
ing little smothered mews, and kept 
constantly under her feet as she went 
from the kitchen to the pantry, from 
the pantry to the dining-room. As for 
me, I watched her as she came and 
went; I listened to the music of her 
voice, the purring of the cat, the tick- 
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ing of the clock, the crackling of the 
fire, and I had no more regretful 
recollections of the wood at Louppy, 
or the fireside of the curate. 

As the clock struck twelve dinner 
was ready in a little room opening from 
the drug-shop, from which, by a little 
window, whatever took place in the 
shop could beseen. M. Péchoin joined 
us there. 

“ ] have read,” he said, “ your uncle's 
letter, and you have also been recom- 
mended to me by Dr. Grodard, who 
is my friend as well as your uncle’s. 
Enough said about that. I am glad 
to have you here. I hope 
we shall get along well with each 
other. Presently Mother Annelle will 
explain to you the ways of the house. 
+ ws And now—let us have 
dinner!” 

He took off the cover of the steam- 
ing tureen, and we all ate with a good 
appetite. , 

When dinner was finished my trunk 
arrived, and the servant helped me to 
carry it to the first story. My cham- 
ber was small and modestly furnished. 
Mother Annelle showed me afterwards 
the garret impregnated with pharma- 
ceutical odors; then the laboratory, 
opening upon a terraced garden, which 
extended out towards the suburbs, and 
explained to me all my immediate sur- 
roundings. This first visitation com- 
pleted, I bravely girded myself with 
the green serge apron, and, under M. 
Péchoin’s directions, set myself to cut- 
ting up roots and pounding drugs. 
- Night soon came. In the shop a 
smoking lamp was lighted, by whose 
uncertain light the things there looked 
still more fantastic than they had done 
to my morning view. My master went 
to join Miss Nanine, and I remained 
to read the “ Codex ” till supper time. 
We were hardly ‘at table when Dr. 
Grodard, my uncle’s friend, came into 
the room. He was a little dumpy 
man, with thick red cheeks framed in 
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great tufts of red whiskers. Although 
only a health officer, he was ‘always 
called “doctor.” He was extremely 
republican, and a partisan of new re- 
forms, but at the same time much 
attached to the old-fashioned medical 
practice, and persisted in giving his 
prescriptions in Latin. For the rest, 
he was a good-natured man, wifh an 
excellent heart, wild about botany, and 
familiar with the whole flora of the 
surrounding country. I had often 
seen him at the curacy, so he gave me 
a warm greeting, pressing my hands 
and inquiring about my uncle’s health ; 
then having renewed the acquaintance 
he turned his back upon me, and began 
to discuss with M. Péchoin. They 
both talked with a great deal of anima- 
tion, and I thought I understood that 
the subject was some discovery of my 
master’s, but my attention was much 
blunted, and sleep was beginning to 
throw sand under my eyelids. I was 
ashamed of my weakness, and not 
to seem ridiculous to Miss Nanine I © 
struggled not to give way to my sleepi- 
ness. In spite of my efforts she saw 
my trouble and said, — 

“ Father is so engaged that he does 
not think of things, but you must not 
tire yourself, Mr. Claude... . you 
must need rest . . . . Mother Annelle, 
light the lantern.” 

I wished good-night to the company, 
climbed the staircase rapidly, and ten 
minutes afterwards I was. sleeping 
soundly between the good dry sheets, 
which smelt of flag-root. So finished 
my first day. 

IL. 


We can say of families as we say 
of peoples: happy are they who have 


no history! For nearly a year my 
days passed in a gentle and delightful 
regularity. I rose in the morning at 
the stroke from the belfry, and went 
down to the kitchen, where Mother 
Annelle gave me a cup of warm milk, 
and Jaunisson purred round the glow- 
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ing hearth. After the shutters were 
opened I occupied the time until M. 
Péchoin’s rising and the coming of 
customers, by dusting the bottles and 
jars. The shop was not much fre- 
quented. M. Péchoin had other re- 
sources, in fields and vineyards, and 
continued to practice pharmacy as an 
art rather than asa trade. He seemed 
indeed to think a great deal of a dis- 
covery which he had made, and of 
which I often heard him talking, in 
guarded words, with Dr. Grodard. I 
had little to do while he was occupied 
with his books ; and I gave myself up 
very much to musing over mine, and 
listening to the sound of Miss Nanine’s 
voice, as she sang at her sewing. 
When the door of communication 
opened and little gushes of this fresh 
voice came to me, the thread of my 
musing was often broken. 

In the evenings in winter we all 
assembled in the little parlor; in the 
summer upon the terrace. Generally 


Dr. Grodard joined us, and broached 
long discussions with M. Péchoin upon 


natural history. I listened with all 
my ears and profited by what I heard. 
I got to understand my master, and to 
become attached to him notwithstand- 
ing his odd manners. He was a great 
student of botany, and a magazine of 
knowledge of all that had been written 
with regurd to it, and at the same time 
an indefatigable explorer. He would 
go out at day-break in spring, and 
come back at ten o’clock with his face 
radiant, his eyes sparkling, and seem- 
ing to bring with him something of 
the sap and verdure of the woods. 
He would throw a bunch of plants 
triumphantly upon my counter, crying 
out: “Take those, Claude, my boy ; 
there’s something to amuse yourself 
with.” 

He began to like me because I inter- 
ested myself in what he liked, and he 
treated me less as a student and more 


as a friend of the family. On Sun- 
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days, in summer, he would take a book 
and sit down in the shop, and say to 
me : “ Come, Claude, young folks must 
have their turn; I will keep house, 
and do you go and have a run in the 
country with Dr. Grodard and Nanine.” 

On such days I dressed up in my 
best ; Miss Nanine would have on one 
of her touching white dresses with the 
cherry ribbons; Dr. Grodard would 
dine with us, and as soon as the cloth 
was removed we started for our deli- 
cious country walk. These walks I 
must not stop to describe. As we 
came home in the evenings by the 
willow path, which was the meeting 
place of the fashionables of the lower 
town, the doctor used to smile with 
pleasure as he caught the looks of ad- 
miration cast upon our fair companion. 
As for me, I did not share his joy at 
all; and I took it very hard when I 
saw the lawyers’ clerks and young 
manufacturers admiring her too closely. 
In short I began to be jealous ; and so 
I found that I was in love. 

This discovery, while it filled me 
with a deep joy, at the same time be- 
came the cause of an entirely new set 
of troubles. I was excessively timid, 
and my first effort was to hide my love. 
I wished to conceal it for every reason. 
I trembled lest M. Péchoin should read 
in my eyes that I loved his daughter, 
and send me off. Then, at first, I felt 
a scruple as to this stifled tenderness, 
and asked myself if I had the right to 
abuse the confidence of my master, 
and to dare to raise my eyes in secret 
to his daughter. Little by little my 
scruples lulled themselves to sleep, and 
I became a hardened sinner. “ Why,”. 
I said to myself, “should you not dare 
to aspire to Nanine’s hand? Are you 
not young, strong, and industrious? 
Have you not her father’s esteem, and 
do you not feel able to make her happy 
if she will only love you?” 

Would she? There was the problem. 

One evening in the Holy Week she 
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had gone to church with Mother An- 
nelle. They did not return until twi- 
light, and .1 was sitting in the darkened 
shop listening to the last chimes of the 
Angelus. This music lulled me so into 
a dreamy state, that I did not hear 
the door open, and when I saw, all at 
once, Nanine, of whom my thoughts 
were full, standing before me, I gave 
a sudden start. 

“ What are you thinking about, Mr. 
Claude?” asked she, as the servant 
passed into the kitchen. 

“T was listening to the bells, Miss 
Nanine.” Then I gave a sigh, and 
we were silent. The darkness kept 
increasing in the room; I could only 
see the graceful shadowed outline of 
Nanine, and her two great eyes, bril- 
liant and smiling. This maguetic light 
attracted me; my thought sunk itself 
in it and lost itself indelight. All the 


rest of the world had vanished, and I 
saw only those luminous pupils. 
“ The evening has been very sweet,” 


said she, to break a silence which was 

becoming embarrassing. “You can 

smell the spring even in the streets. 
- - - We went as far as the woods 

with Mother Annelle 

know? .... the blue wild hyacinths 

are in flower? ” 

“ What a beautiful thing spring is,” 
I answered, without much thought as 
to how my answer fitted into the con- 
versation. I was contemplating that 
clear open face, and I felt as if I was 
raised from earth by a mysterious in- 
fluence. 

“T picked these hyacinths for you,” 
Nanine went on, “and this little bunch 
of violets. See how sweet they smell !” 

And her white hand came toward 
me. Did her trembling fingers come 
too near my lips? Did the warm 
and spring-like odor of the violets 
make me drunk? I can recall nothing 
more. I had taken the little hand in 
mine and covered it with kisses. 

“Ah! Mr. Claude!” said she, and 
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her pretty head drooped gently under 
the weight of her feeling. 
“How I love you!” I murmured, - 
as I threw myself up towards her. 
“Very well! kiss her then!” broke 


in a piercing voice which came from 


the little window communicating with 
the dining-room ; and by the light of 
the moon which just rose over the 
roofs in front, we recognized the face 
of M. Péchoin. 

Nanine gave a little cry, and I shut 
my eyes as if everything was coming 
to anend. In less than a second I 
saw myself driven from the Péchoin 
house, and shamefully sent back to my 
uncle the curate. When I ventured 
to raise my eye-lids, my master was 
standing before us. “Now, kiss each 


‘other,’ he repeated, “for I give you 


leave ;” and taking us each by a hand 
he pushed us gently towards each 
other. 

After supper, when Annelle had 
taken off the cloth, and Doctor Gro- 
dard was installed in his easy chair, 
M. Péchoin rose with a solemn air, 
and took me by the arm. 

“Here,” said he, in his shrillest 
voice, — “ here is the husband, that is to 
be, of my daughter Nanine. When 
Claude is admitted as a pharmacist 
they shall be married; and” —he 
added, turning to-the Doctor, who 
received the announcement with a 
smile — “J will give Nanine the Elixir 
for a wedding present.” 

Doctor Grodard was affected; Mother 
Annelle sobbed; Nanine and I wept 
for joy, and squeezed each other’s 
hands; Jaunisson squatted like a 
sphynx at the corner of the table, 
laughed with his chops, and purred 
away with an air of great self-satis- 
faction. 

Ill. 

“T will give Nanine the Elixir 
for a wedding present.” These mys- 
terious words of M. Péchoin, which 
did not make much impression upon 
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me at the time, returned to me the 
next morning when Mother Annelle 
came in to say that my master and 
M. Grodard wished to see me in the 
laboratory. 

“ Claude,” said M. Péchoin, gravely, 
as I entered the room, “ shut the door, 

.and pay strict attention to what I am 
going to tell you. You belong to the 
family now, and I wish to conceal 
nothing from you. I am not rich, and 
although Nanine has in right of her 
mother about fifteen hundred francs 
income, that is hardly enough to go 
to housekeeping upon. This has 
troubled me much, and decided me to 
perfect a precious discovery on behalf 
of humanity which I have made.” 

Here the Doctor smiled ironically, 
and M. Péchoin exclaimed, “ What is 
there so very amusing? He laughs 
best who laughs last, Doctor.» Many 
people, I know, take me for an idle 
dreamer, a mere herb-picker. But my 
dear child,” said he, turning to me, 
and seizing me excitedly by the arm, 
“it was in picking my herbs that I 
came across a blessed remedy for” — 

He stopped, then with a solemn air 
said, “ Claude, you have heard of the 
frightful effects of hydrophobia! well, 
we will cure it!” 

“A chimera!” exclaimed the Doc- 
tor, shrugging his shoulders ; “ Hydro- 
phobia is incurable.” 

“ Grodard, you are more obstinate 
than a mule,” replied my master. “I 
tell you that I will cure it, and you 
shall hear how, Claude.” 

Then he began a long dissertation 
upon the causes of the disease, and 
told me that in the juices of certain 
wild plants he had found the base of 
his “ Elixir anti-hydrophobique.” 

“ Here it is,” said he holding up a 
vial filled with a clear green liquid, 
and going on to give the details of its 
preparation. The doctor said nothing, 
but the mocking expression of his face 
remained, and he began to whistle “ La 
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Marseillaise,” and drum upon the cop- 
per scale-pan. 

“ There are still some improvements 
to be made in it,” continued M. Pé- 
choin, ** but on your marriage-day my 
discovery shall be made known to the 
world.” 

I kissed his hands to show my grati- 
tude, and solemnly declared with tears 
in my eyes that I would sooner die 
than betray his confidence. Then he 
entered upon new details of the Elixir ; 
it was a subject of which he was never 
tired. 

“Tt is strange, Claude,” said he, 
“that although all the plants which 
compose it are poisonous, this pois- 
oned liquid becomes in certain condi- 
tions an incomparable remedy. Poison 
triumphs over poison ! ” (Here the doc- 
tor began to whistle “ La Marseillaise,” 
more loudly.) “My Elixir contains 
two contrary principles, the active and 
the sedative principle; one atts upon 
and neutralizes the virus in the wound ; 
the other stupefies the nerves and stops 
the convulsions. 

“Bah! bah!” interrupted the doc- 
tor, “ your two principles will neutral- 
ize each other, and your Elixir will 
have no more effect than a glass of 
clear water.” 

“Don’t listen to him, Claude,” ex- 
claimed M. Péchoin ; “ the two prin- 
ciples will act one after the other.” 

“How do you know?” replied 
M. Grodard. 

I took advantage of their excite- 
ment to slip out of the room, and hav- 
ing heard Nanine in the garden, has- 
tened to join her. 

Nanine! I was madly in love with 
my beautiful fiancée, and although the 
wonders of the Elixir were very little 
to me, the thought of her never left 
me. It was with me in the old drug 
shop, where I went to study as soon 
as daylight appeared, in order to hasten 
the time of our marriage ; it was with 
me in the depths of the woods. Spring 
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was now in full bloom, and our bo- 
tanical expeditions had recommenced 
under the directions and guardianship 
of the Doctor. Accommodating and 
indulgent guardian! How often he 
would take the wrong path, and Nan- 
ine and I would wander on by our 
selves for a while, then turn in search 
of the Doctor, whom we would find 
entangled perhaps in the brambles, 
humming with smiling lips a snatch of 
some old love song of his younger days. 

In our neighborhood everybody be- 
gan talking of our marriage, and the 
comments were various. Some blamed 
M. Péchoin for having allowed such 
an intimacy to spring up between two 
young people, and hinted that matches 
arranged so long beforehand always 
turned out badly. Others limited 
themselves to shrugging their should- 
ers and saying M. Péchoin was always 
strange. We let them talk, and lived 
on in our quiet, happy way. Some- 
times this tranquillity frightened me; 

I would shudder, and say to myself : — 
*  “ Claude, you are too happy; such 
happiness cannot last; some misfortune 
will surely catch you.” Alas! my 
fears were not in vain, the time of 
trial was at hand. 

One afternoon in June, on our re- 
turn from the woods, where we had 
been for a long time collecting plants, 
we stopped to rest in the valley of 
Savonniére, when a young man ap- 
proached us, a botanical box slang 
over his back, and some newly gath- 
ered flowers in his hand. “ Ah, here 
comes one of our sort,” said the 
Doctor. 

We looked at him with curiosity, 
for botanists are rare in Marville. Na- 
nine recognized him first. His name 
was Alexis des Allais, and he lived 
with his mother and sister in an old 
house not far from M. Péchoin’s. Al- 
though descended from an ancient 
family of Lorraine, they lived very 
poorly, having but a very small in- 
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come to eke out the meagre salary which 
young des Allais received from his 
office under the town government. As 
he drew near he bowed very low, and 
then in a flattering way, he asked Doc- 
tor Grodard for the name of the plant 
which he held in his hand. It was an 
orchid, rather rare, and the Doctor, de- 
lighted with the discovery, gave him 
all the information he asked. 

Emboldened by his welcome, he 
opened his box and begged the Doc- 
tor to take from it any specimens 
which he might like for his herbarium. 

Then, addressing himself to Nanine, 
he paid her a very well turned compli- 
ment, and tried also the effect of his 
honeyed graces upon me; but I was 
not in the mood to digest them, and 
was cold to him from the first. Thanks 
to his flatteries, M. des Allais obtained 
leave to accompany us during the 
rest of our walk, and to be of our 
party in our future excursions. When 
he had left us, the Doctor exclaimed, 
“ There now, is a young man, well bred, 
well educated, modest, who makes no 
parade of his noble extraction, as so 
many do, though he has the right. 
Only think, Claude, his ancestors were 
in the Crusades!” 

“A great merit!” Ireplied; “ mine 
were there too; only they were in the 
ranks without armor, and took all the 
thwacks.” 

“ At all events, you must allow that 
he is not proud, Claude.” 

“That has nothing to do with it. 
If I had his title, I-should be polite 
and affable, but I would not thrust my- 
self upon people.” 

During the evening the conversa- 
tion turned upon young des Allais, and 
the Doctor praised his new recruit 
highly. He said that it was very un- 
usual to see young people of family 
come out from their idleness to devote 
themselves to science, and that this 
disposition in M. des Allais must be 
encouraged. The mere name of young 























des Allais was sufficient to attract my 
master, who held the family in great 
reverence, and though the mother of 
Alexis had an account of ten years’ 
standing at his shop, he had never 
been able to make up his mind to send 
her a bill. M. Péchoin enjoined it 
upon us to give the young botanist a 
warm welcome. 

One evening M. Péchoin returned 
from a walk accompanied by des Allais, 
humble and smiling as usual. He 
stayed to supper, and that put an end 
to our quiet joys. Having once en- 
tered the house, the young lordling 
soon insinuated himself into the good 
graces of my master. With his oily 
words he ensnared the simple people 
as birds are caught on limed twigs. 
Mother Annelle, brought up with great 
respect for the nobility, paid him her 
reverence; even Jaunisson came under 
the charm. This creature, always on 
the guard with me, always returning 
scratches for my caresses, soon tamed 
down before Alexis. Their crafty na- 
tures understood each other; even 
Nanine showed towards him many in- 
nocent little coquetries which drove me 
almost distracted. 

As troubles never come single, I 
was suddenly attacked by a fearful 
neuralgia, from which I suffered ex- 
tremely. To alleviate my sufferings I 
took sulphate of quinine in large doses, 
and as the pain grew more intense I 
did not hesitate to add a little bella- 
donna. This violent treatment at last 
got the better of the neuralgia; but 
there remained a strange buzzing in my 
ears, which came on daily in rapidly 
increasing periods. As long as it last- 
ed all sounds came to me very much 
deadened and changed in quality. I 
imagined that it was from the neural- 
gia still lingering about me, and I 
began taking my powerful medicines 
again; but the noises became more and 
more frequent, and soon, left me nei- 
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Uneasy and tormented, I no longer 
joined in the conversation or the 
pleasures of the others, and the bare 
idea of knowing that Nanine was in 
the garden with M. des Allais, while I 
was confined in the pharmacy, put me 
in most cruel torture. I resolved to 
come out from my seclusion; I an- 
nounced that I was much better, and I 
persuaded the doctor to get up a botan- 
izing party for the next day. We start- 
ed as soon as it was light. The in- 
evitable Alexis accompanied us of 
course, sometimes devoting himself to 
the Doctor, sometimes to Nanine. As 
we were passing through the little 
wood of Petit-Juré, the Doctor suddenly 
stopped to point out to us a bird hopping 
about on the branches some thirty paces 
from us. 

“Ah! that looks like autumn,” 
said he; “do you hear the notes of 
that redbreast ?” 

“Yes, indeed!” joined in Nanine, 
“ what a sweet songster he is !” 

I could see the redbreast very well, 
amongst the leaves, but I listened in 
vain to catch the slightest warbling. 

“I beg pardon,” said I, “ but are 
you speaking of the bird over there 
in the branches of that locust ?” 

“ Yes, that very one,” replied Na-. 
nine, “do not you hear his little flute- 
like voice ?” 

I shook my head. 

“That is strange!” said M. des 
Allais with his provoking laugh; “ very. 
strange!” And he began to extol 
the pretty music of the redbreast. 

“It is because you don’t get the 
wind right, Claude,” put in the Doctor ; 
“come here—there, do you hear it 
now!” 

I put up my hands to my ears like 
ear-trumpets, and fixed my attention 
closely ; all in vain, no sound reached: 
me. I saw Alexis smile; and the- 
others looked astonished. I colored, 
and the tears almost came into my 
eyes; at last I cried out: “ Ah, yes, 
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Icatch it! It is charming!” But I 
lied. . . . I had heard nothing. 

The walk which I had so much de- 
sired, had suddenly lost its charm. 
One thought occupied me now. Why 
had I alone been unable to hear the 
redbreast? Feigning a sudden re- 
turn of neuralgia, I hastened home, 
and hurrying to my chamber, threw 
myself all out of breath into a chair. 
‘What was going on in my head? 
Why had I not heard the bird’s song ? 
Was it because— I threw up the 
sash and listened; the town seemed 
asleep. I closed the window careful- 
ly, and going to an old bronze mortar 
which stood in. the corner of my room, 
I held above my head a heavy key, 
then let it fall. It dropped into the 
mortar with a muffled sound, as if it 
had been wrapped in cotton. My 
heart beat hard, I repeated the experi- 
ment, the result was the same. I 
threw myself upon my bed, buried my 
head in the clothes, and burst into 
tears. There was no longer any 
doubt; I was becoming deaf ! 


IV. 


I had not the courage to show my- 
self at supper time, and I did not 
close my eyes the whole night. In- 
stead of sleeping I dwelt upon my 
troubles. I went back to the begin- 
ning of this affection of my ears, an- 
alyzed the first symptoms, followed the 
insensible developments of it with re- 
markable clearness. All the cases of 
deafness which I had known returned 
to me. I remembered all the jokes 
that were made at Louppy on a deaf 
fellow whose cock-and-bull stories were 
the great amusement of the village. 
The thought of appearing ridiculous 
in the eyes of Nanine cut me to the 
heart, and I resolved to hide my in- 
firmity as long as possible. 

Fortunately for me, Dr. Grodard, 
who was the judge I most feared, 
was absent for several weeks. I ap- 
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peared to people very distrait, and 
when I made a wrong reply from not 
having heard correctly, they put it down 
to my absent-mindedness. But my deaf- 
ness was not as yet so decided that I 
could not understand a person standing 
near me and articulating his words 
distinctly. It was very easy to talk 
with Mother Annelle and M. Péchoin, 
for their voices were very shrill and 
piercing. There was need of more 
caution with Alexis des Allais; I trem- 
bled lest he should guess my infirmity, 
for he would take a malignant joy in 
publishing it abroad, and while killing 
me with his ironical pity he would use 
his discovery to forward his suit with 
Nanine. 

Fortunately, I could understand her 
more easily than any one else. Her 
clear and silvery voice never struck 
my ears painfully, and often I knew 
what she said merely from the move- 
ments of her lips. Still I feared lest 
she should find out my secret, and I 
was full of anxiety whenever she 
spoke to me. I tried to avoid the 
téte-a-tétes which had formerly made 
me so happy, and, when she sought me 
in the pharmacy, pretended to be ab- 
sorbed in the preparation of some 
complicated prescription, or would in- 
vent an errand outside, and so leave 
her alone. I soon saw that my sud- 
den reserve appeared very strange to 
her, and she even tried by her affec- 
tionate reproaches to let me know 
that it did. 

M. Péchoin was also alarmed at my 
behavior, and showed me that my man- 
ner ruffled him. Once he would have 
been more indulgent, but he had just 
experienced an annoyance which had 
made him very irritable. A new 
apothecary had established himself 
nearly opposite to our house, and this 
rival shop with its glass front, its mar- 
ble slabs, and its four great jars filled 
with yellow and blue liquid, attracted 
every evening a crowd of loun- 
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gers whose foolish admiration irritated 
the nerves of M. Péchoin. And when 
the report spread that the new apothe- 
cary had found a cure for hydropho- 
bia, my master’s manner towards me 
changed very decidedly. His affection 
for me became less and less, while that 
for Alexis des Allais increased. I have 
learned since, that the traitor insinua- 
ted that the new apothecary had secret- 
ly offered to take me as a pupil, and 
that I was about to accept. 

But my hardest trials came at our 
gatherings in the evening on the ter- 
race or in the parlor. Alexis was al- 
ways there, prinked out with a flower 
in his button-hole, his beard carefully 
combed, and a smirk on his face. 
After shaking hands with M. Péchoin, 
he would seat himself as near as pos- 
sible to Nanine, and carry on a con- 
versation with her in so low a tone 
that I could only catch a fragment 
now and then, and in which I dared 
not join lest I might betray myself. 
While they laughed and talked togeth- 
er, I watched them gravely, seeking to 
catch from their eyes or lips the secret 
of the words which I could not hear. 

Devoured as I was by suspicions, it 
was the worst of punishments to be 
present every day at‘these meetings, 
and not be able to hear what was said. 
My deafness continued to increase, 
and I became irritable, taciturn, and 
morose. Instead of trying to outdo my 
rival in affability, as soon as he came, 
I held myself sulkily aloof. When I 
retired to my room, I gave myself up 
to my anger, often ending by bursting 
into a flood of tears. Then I would 
steal from the house and rush into 
the depths of the woods. I would 
take long walks to tire myself in body 
and mind. There was a bitter pleas- 
ure in going over the roads I had 
walked with Nanine in the first months 
of our love; and in the paths half hid- 
den by the yellow leaves, I saw my 
fading happiness. 
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Autumn had arrived, and the vin- 
tage begun. M. Péchoin was busy in 
his vineyards, and I was left alone in 
the shop. 

Nanine took her part in the excite- 
ment of the season, going every noon 
to the vineyard, accompanied by Mother 
Annelle, and often by Alexis des Allais. 
One morning, I saw her go down to 
the kitchen more dressed and animated, 
it seemed to me, than usual. She 
wore a blue ribbon in her hair, and a 
spray of fuchsias in her corsage. Her 
gayety and her toilet sufficed to in- 
crease my sadness, and I escaped to 
the pharmacy. Sometime after, Alex- 
is des Allais entered with a great bou- 
quet of white clematis in his hand, 
which he had brought for Nanine, and 
the perfume of the flowers remained in 
the room for a long time after he had 
left. I was quivering with excitement; 
the penetrating odor had revived my 
jealousy, and I walked up and down the 
laboratory, questioning if I ought not 
to follow the fop, and toss his bouquet 
over the terrace. I was at work in 
preparing a potion, when Alexis reap- 
peared, and went through the shop 
with the air of a victor; I at once 
caught sight of the button-hole of his 
frock, in which was a cluster of fuchsias 
like those that Nanine had worn; he 
bowed to me smiling, and passed out. 
I opened the door into the next room, 
and there stood Nanine at the glass, 
with her head a little turned to one 
side, tying the ribbon of her straw hat. 
My first look was for the fuchsias ; 
they were gone! Nanine turned to- 
wards me ; I guessed by the motion of 
her smiling lips that she was asking 
me if I wanted anything. 

“No,” I replied, “ I saw this morn- 
ing some flowers in your corsage, and 
I came to ask one of them of you, 
but I see that they are gone.” 

She cast her eyes down, colored, and 
appeared embarrassed. I saw that 
she was seeking a reply, and not wish- 
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ing to give her the time to find one, 
I continued : “ Doubtless you will tell 
me that you do not know where they 
are; you may be sure they are not lost. 
I have just seen them in M. des Allais’s 
button-hole.” 

At this she colored again, and then 
began to speak with animation. Alas! 
I could not hear her, her words were 
so choked by emotion. I listened eager- 
ly, my neck stretched out, my mouth 
half open, trying to understand, but 
only catching a syllable here and there. 
What could she say in her defence ? 
I saw that she was trying to excuse her- 
self; but the impossibility of my hear- 
ing her increased my irritation. “ Ah! 
Nanine,” said I, interrupting her, “ why 
have you left off loving me?” 

She stopped, her eyes filled with 
tears, and she darted toward me, but 
I repulsed her, exclaiming: “No, no! 
all is over between us since you love 
another.” 

Nanine looked at me again, this 
time with indignant surprise, and shrug- 
ging her shoulders with an air of pity, 
she left the room. ‘I was exasperated, 
humiliated, broken down. After a 
while, as I turned toward the door, I 
found myself face to face with M. Pé- 
choin. 

“ Stop,” said he, “ I have something 
to say to you.” 

I heard him! His shrill voice pen- 
etrated my ear like a sharp blade. 

“T have just met Nanine,” he con- 
tinued; “she was crying; what has 
happened ? ” 

I did not know what to answer, and 
began to stammer out some unintelligi- 
ble words. M. Péchoin darted a dis- 
trustful look at me, then said, “Ah! a 
lovers’ quarrel. You must be mar- 
ried before the coming winter ; what 
do you think of that?” 

I remained silent. 

“ What,” said he, “you make no re- 
ply? have you changed your mind? 
Explain yourself, for I am tired of 
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your hypocritical silence. What have 
you to complain of? Have you not 


been treated like a child of the house? 


Speak, speak, will ‘you?” 

“M. Péchoin,” I began in a calm 
low voice, as I thought, “I feel very 
grateful to you; I have been treated 
better than I deserve in your house.” 

“ Don’t speak so loud, I am not deaf,” 
interrupted my master. 

I felt the tears come to my eyes. 
“M. Péchoin, I shall remember your 
kindness all my life; but this marriage 
I believe cannot take place. I see that 
Miss Nanine would not be happy with 
me, and I beg you”— 

I could not finish, for M. Péchoin 
rushed upon me, and shaking me rough- 
ly, cried out, “I see, too! The scales 
have fallen from my eyes, and I see that 
I have warmed a serpent in my bosom. 
Begone, traitor! ‘Go, eat the bread of 
my enemy after having devoured my 
substance and learned my secrets.” 

Holding me all the while tightly by 
the arm he pushed me toward the door. 
I freed myself from him, and looking 
at him sadly, said, “ M. Péchoin, I see 
that some one has been injuring me 
with you, but you will find some day 
that you have been deceived.” 

Sobs choked my voice, and I hurried 
from the room. 


Vv. 

I was dismissed — dismissed in dis- 
grace ; I went up to my chamber, where 
I stayed all that long day. Night 
came at last; what a night it was God 
alone knows! What was to become 
of me? Where should I go? To 
Louppy in my shame and despair? No! 
I would remain here near Nanine; 
breathe at least the same air that she 
breathed, though I must renounce her 
love. For although convinced of her 


treachery, all my anger against her had 
gone — all my pride and jealousy had 
vanished, and I felt only the poignant 
grief of separation. 

















’ Suddenly my door opened, and 
Mother Annelle entered with a bowl of 
broth, which the good soul insisted that 
I should drink, saying, 

“You have taken nothing since ear- 
ly yesterday, and will surely be sick, 
and it is enough to have one ill in the 
house.” 

“Who is ill?” 
ing up. 

“ Nanine, to be sure,” and muttering 
something else with a shrug of her 
shoulders, she left the room. 

Nanine ill! suffering on my account 
perhaps. ‘The idea was unbearable. 
Hurrying down - stairs, I overtook 
Mother Annelle in the entry. She di- 
vined from my anxious looks what I 
would ask, for she pointed to the open 
parlor and pushed me toward it. 

I stood an instant on the threshold, 
looking sadly into this room, where I 
had spent so many blissful hours: a 
sob escaped me. The father and 
daughter looked round: Nanine was 
very, very pale, and M. Péchoin 
wore a most dejected air. I advanced 
toward my master. 

“M. Péchoin, I pray you to hear 
what I have to say before sending me 
away.” 

He looked at me sadly yet sternly, 
and made a sign for me to go on. 
Nanine fixed her eyes upon me, and 
regarded me with anxious intentness. 

“I intended to obey you, and go 
away without troubling you further, 
but at the last moment I found it im- 
possible. Do notsend me off with the 
idea that I am an ingrate. You did 
not understand me yesterday. God is 
my witness that I would give all I have 
to pass the rest of my life in a corner 
of your house. But that cannot be. I 


I exclaimed, start- 


feel myself unworthy of Miss Nanine, 
and I love her too much to force her 
to live unhappily with me when she 
can be happy with another.” 

At these words M. Péchoin raised 
himself in his arm-chair with a bewil- 
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dered air, and exclaimed in his shrill 
voice, “ What other ?” 

“ M. des Allais,” replied I, looking 
at Nanine. She rose, her pale cheeks 
flushing deeply, and began to speak 
tome. But the words seemed to die 
away on her lips, and I could only 
watch narrowly the motions of her 
mouth and expression of her counte- 
nance, and try to catch from those the 
meaning of her words. With my head 
inclined toward her, my eyes fixed on 
her eyes and mouth, I made violent 
efforts to understand her. What could 
she be saying to me? From the in- 
flections of her voice, and the sweetness 
of her look, I knew her words to be 
neither scornful nor cruel; but what 
was their exact sense? I made ges- 
tures of impatience, of despair. An- 
nelle saw my agitation, and spoke more 
slowly, regarding me all the time with 
sorrowful surprise. My excitement re- 
doubled: I was almost insane. 

Nanine ceased speaking, and held 
out her hand to me. In what she had 
said last I thought I caught the words, 
“love and pardon,” and a new idea 
took possession of my crazy brain. I 
believed that Nanine, out of pity for 
my sufferings, and urged by the kind- 
ness of her heart and delicacy of her 
feeling, had resolved to give up her 
love for M. des Allais, and sacrifice 
herself to me. I was not selfish enough 
to accept such an immolation, and my 
determination was taken instantly. 

“You are very kind, Mademoiselle, 
and your kind heart leads you astray. 
I see to-day my madness, and I only ask 
one favor of you, that of being pardoned 
and forgotten.” 

Nanine drew back, looking at me 
with a stupefied air,’and murmuring 
some stifled words. AsI bent forward 
to catch them, with an instinctive ges- 
ture putting my hands to my ears, M. 
Péchoin cried out, “ Why, can’t you 
hear ?” 


Nanine uttered an exclamation, 
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ing to give her the time to find one, 
I continued: “ Doubtless you will tell 
me that you do not know where they 
are; you may be sure they are not lost. 
I have just seen them in M. des Allais’s 
button-hole.” 

At this she colored again, and then 
began to speak with animation. Alas! 
I could not hear her, her words were 
so choked by emotion. I listened eager- 
ly, my neck stretched out, my mouth 
half open, trying to understand, but 
only catching a syllable here and there. 
What could she say in her defence ? 
I saw that she was trying to excuse her- 
self; but the impossibility of my hear- 
ing her increased my irritation. “Ah! 
Nanine,” said I, interrupting her, “ why 
have you left off loving me?” 

She stopped, her eyes filled with 
tears, and she darted toward me, but 
I repulsed her, exclaiming: “ No, no! 
all is over between us since you love 
another.” 

Nanine looked at me again, this 
time with indignant surprise, and shrug- 
ging her shoulders with an air of pity, 
she left the room. ‘I was exasperated, 
humiliated, broken down. After a 
while, as I turned toward the door, I 
found myself face to face with M. Pé- 
choin. 

“ Stop,” said he, “ I have something 
to say to you.” 

LT heard him! His shrill voice pen- 
etrated my ear like a sharp blade. 

“T have just met Nanine,” he con- 
tinued; “she was crying; what has 
happened ? ” 

I did not know what to answer, and 
began to stammer out some unintelligi- 
ble words. M. Péchoin darted a dis- 
trustful look at me, then said, “Ah! a 
lovers’ quarrel. You must be mar- 
ried before the coming winter; what 
do you think of that?” 

I remained silent. 

6“ t,” said he, “you make no re- 
ply? have you changed your mind ? 
Explain yourself, for I am tired of 
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your hypocritical silence. What have 


you to complain of? Have you not 


been treated like a child of the house? 


Speak, speak, will ‘you?” 

“M. Péchoin,” I began in a calm 
low voice, as I thought, “I feel very 
grateful to you; I have been treated 
better than I deserve in your house.” 

“ Don’t speak so loud, I am not deaf,” 
interrupted my master. 

I felt the tears come to my eyes. 
“M. Péchoin, I shall remember your 
kindness all my life; but this marriage 
I believe cannot take place. I see that 
Miss Nanine would not be happy with 
me, and I beg you”— 

I could not finish, for M. Péchoin 
rushed upon me, and shaking me rough- 
ly, cried out, “I see, too! The scales 
have fallen from my eyes, and I see that 
I have warmed a serpent in my bosom. 
Begone, traitor! ‘Go, eat the bread of 
my enemy after having devoured my 
substance and learned my secrets.” 

Holding me all the while tightly by 
the arm he pushed me toward the door. 
I freed myself from him, and looking 
at him sadly, said, “ M. Péchoin, I see 
that some one has been injuring me 
with you, but you will find some day 
that you have been deceived.” 

Sobs choked my voice, and I hurried 
from the room. 


Vv. 

I was dismissed — dismissed in dis- 
grace ; I went up to my chamber, where 
I stayed all that long day. Night 
came at last; what a night it was God 
alone knows! What was to become 
of me? Where should I go? To 
Louppy in my shame and despair? No! 
I would remain here near Nanine; 
breathe at least the same air that she 
breathed, though I must renounce her 
love. For although convinced of her 
treachery, all my anger against her had 
gone — all my pride and jealousy had 
vanished, and I felt only the poignant 
grief of separation. 
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’ Suddenly my door opened, and 
Mother Annelle entered with a bowl of 
broth, which the good soul insisted that 
I should drink, saying, 

“You have taken nothing since ear- 
ly yesterday, and will surely be sick, 
and it is enough to have one ill in the 
house.” 

“Who is ill?” I exclaimed, start- 
ing up. 

“ Nanine, to be sure,” and muttering 
something else with a shrug of her 
shoulders, she left the room. 

Nanine ill! suffering on my account 
perhaps. The idea was unbearable. 
Hurrying down - stairs, I overtook 
Mother Annelle in the entry. She di- 
vined from my anxious looks what I 
would ask, for she pointed to the open 
parlor and pushed me toward it. 

I stood an instant on the threshold, 
looking sadly into this room, where I 
had spent so many blissful hours: a 
sob escaped me. The father and 
daughter looked round: Nanine was 
very, very pale, and M. Péchoin 
wore a most dejected air. I advanced 
toward my master. 

“M. Péchoin, I pray you to hear 
what I have to say before sending me 
away.” 

He looked at me sadly yet sternly, 
and made a sign for me to go on. 
Nanine fixed her eyes upon me, and 
regarded me with anxious intentness. 

“TI intended to obey you, and go 
away without troubling you further, 
but at the last moment I found it im- 
possible. Do not send me off with the 
idea that I am an ingrate. You did 
not understand me yesterday. God is 
my witness that I would give all I have 
to pass the rest of my life in a corner 
of your house. But that cannot be. I 
feel myself unworthy of Miss Nanine, 
and I love her too much to force her 
to live unhappily with me when she 
can be happy with another.” 

At these words M. Péchoin raised 
himself in his arm-chair with a bewil- 
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dered air, and exclaimed in his shrill 
voice, “ What other ?” 

“ M. des Allais,” replied I, looking 
at Nanine. She rose, her pale cheeks 
flushing deeply, and began to speak 
tome. But the words seemed to die 
away on her lips, and I could only 
watch narrowly the motions of her 
mouth and expression of her counte- 
nance, and try to catch from those the 
meaning of her words. With my head 
inclined toward her, my eyes fixed on 
her eyes and mouth, I made violent 
efforts to understand her. What could 
she be saying to me? From the in- 
flections of her voice, and the sweetness 
of her look, I knew her words to be 
neither scornful nor cruel; but what 
was their exact sense? I made ges- 
tures of impatience, of despair. An- 
nelle saw my agitation, and spoke more 
slowly, regarding me all the time with 
sorrowful surprise. My excitement re- 
doubled: I was almost insane. 

Nanine ceased speaking, and held 
out her hand to me. In what she had 
said last I thought I caught the words, 
“love and pardon,” and a new idea 
took possession of my crazy brain. I 
believed that Nanine, out of pity for 
my sufferings, and urged by the kind- 
ness of her heart and delicacy of her 
feeling, had resolved to give up her 
love for M. des Allais, and sacrifice 
herself to me. I was not selfish enough 
to accept such an immolation, and my 
determination was taken instantly. 

“You are very kind, Mademoiselle, 
and your kind heart leads you astray. 
I see to-day my madness, and I only ask 
one favor of you, that of being pardoned 
and forgotten.” 

Nanine drew back, looking at me 
with a stupefied air,’and murmuring 
some stifled words. As I bent forward 
to catch them, with an instinctive ges- 
ture putting my hands to my ears, M. 
Péchoin cried out, “Why, can’t you 
hear ?” 


Nanine uttered an exclamation, 
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clasped her hands, ran to her father, 
and said something to him quickly. 

“ Deaf!” cried out M. Péchoin, again 
darting a piercing glance at me. 

I nodded my head. The little man 
fell back in his arm-chair. I saw his 
look of alarm and the pallor of Nanine. 
It was more than I could bear. Driven 
to the verge of distraction, I rushed 
from the room, along the corridor, at 
the end of which I saw the open door of 
the laboratory, and there took refuge 
in the darkest corner. “Ah! would 
that I were dead!” I cried out, sob- 
bing. As I pronounced these words, a 
ray of sunlight fell upon a vial near me, 
filled with a green liquid which I rec- 
ognized as the Elixir of M. Péchoin. 
I knew that the Elixir was composed of 
powerful narcotics, and that a glass of 
it would make me sleep eternally, and 
I quickly seized the vial. “ You were 
to be my wedding present,” thought I: 
“ you shall be a cure for all my woes!” 
I drew the stopple, and rapidly drank 
the contents of the vial. It was still 
at my lips when M. Péchoin entered. 
He saw the empty bottle, and instantly 
comprehended it all. 

“ Ah! wretched one, you are lost!” 
he exclaimed. 

My head drew dizzy, cold drops 
stood upon my forehead, and a river of 
fire coursed through my veins: then 
everything became confused, and I 
fainted. 

VI. 

When I returned to consciousness, I 
found myself in a strange room; they 
had put me in the guest chamber. 
A fire of savin fagots blazed upon 
the hearth. The sunlight, streaming 
through the curtains, played upon the 
gayly colored walls and the tarnished 
gilding of the mirror. M. Péchoin and 
Nanine were sitting before the fire. 
Presently M. Péchoin came to my bed- 
side and placed his dry, nervous hand 
upon my damp forehead. 


“He still sleeps heavily,” said he 
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sadly ; “I would prefer to see him de- 
lirious.” 

“ Dr. Grodard has hopes of him,” 
murmured Nanine. 

Wonderful! they were speaking in 
a low tone, and yet I heard them! I 
believed myself to be under some hal- 
lucination ; and without stirring for 
fear of dispelling the illusion, I shut my 
eyes and listened. 

“ Grodard is mistaken, Nanine,” re- 
plied M. Péchoin. “I know my Elixir 
too well; taken in a large dose, it is 
fatal. I am only astonished that the 
poor boy was not killed instantly. “O,” 
continued he in broken-hearted tones, 
“T would give my ten years of experi- 
ments to find myself deceived, and to 
see Claude safe and sound.” 

Saying this, he left the room on tip- 
toe, aud Nanine remained alone by the 
fire. As she looked toward my bed, 
her eyes filled with tears, which soon 
began coursing rapidly down her pale 
checks. I could contain myself no 
longer, and, raising my head, I mur- 


mured in a feeble voice, “ Nanine, 
dear Nanine!” 
She trembled violently. “ Nanine,” 


I continued, ‘do not weep: I am much 
better.” 

She uttered a cry, threw herself by 
my bedside, and taking my hand, laid 
her pretty head down upon it. 

“Do not sob so, Nanine; speak to 
me: ’tis so long since I have heard you. 
I am not deaf now; I am cur 

“OQ!” said she at last, “pardon me, 
Claude. I have been unkind to you, 
have made you suffer; but I swear I 
never loved any one but you... . 

M. des Allais took that spray of fachsia 
against my will. - I told you so 
the other day, but you aid not under- 
stand me, and I thought you were try- 
ing to find an excuse to leave us. . 

- I would not see M. des Allais again, 
and my father dismissed him.” 

Her warm tears fell upon my hand, 
and I was overcome by her sorrow, and 
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told her that I alone was to blame, 
that my deafness had been the cause of 
my jealousy and of all the trouble that 
followed. Then I begged her to speak 
to M. Péchoin. She darted out into 
the entry gayly, and I heard her calling 
down the stairs: “ Claude is cured ; he 
is talking, and he is not deaf now!” 

“Impossible!” said M. Péchoin, 
coming up with rapid strides. “It is 
areturn of the delirium.” 

He wished to feel my pulse, and I 
said to him, smiling, “I assure you I 
am much better.” I think the Elixir 
must have partly evaporated. 

M. Péchoin looked wonder-struck. 
“ Can you hear distinctly ?” said he. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Dr. Grodard had arrived meanwhile. 
Seeing me restored, he burst into shouts 
of laughter, and, turning to M. Péchoin, 
exclaimed, “ Did I not tell you that 
your Elixir would have no more effect 
than clear water ? 

M. Grodard was most amazed at the 
disappearance of my deafness. He 
concluded that the powerful ingredients 
of the Elixir had produced a reaction 
on the organs of hearing paralyzed by 
the neuralgia and excessive doses of 
quinine which I had taken. That was 
my opinion too, but I did not dare to 
express it before M. Péchoin. 

“Come,” said Dr. Grodard gayly, 
noticing his friend’s abstraction, “ don’t 
worry yourself about this. Your Elixir 
is indeed a remedy for two things: the 
active principle cures deafness ; the se- 
dative will cure hydrophobia.” 

My master did not smile, but shook 
his head drearily, and I saw he had lost 
his faith in his discovery. 

My recovery was rapid. I soon 
passed my examinations, in the month 
of March received my diploma, and the 
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our marriage. This year Easter came 
late, almost at the end of April. All 
the gardens of Marville were red and 
white, with the blossoms of the fruit- 
trees in full flower, as if in festal attire 
for our wedding. One fine Monday 
morning Nanine arrayed herself in 
white tulle and orange flowers, and I 
in my new coat, and the bells of St. 
Stephen’s rang out a merry peal. The 
church was dressed with flowers, the 
organ played softly, the choir children 
chanted in full chorus, and between the 
verses you could hear the sparrows 
twittering outside the open windows. 
My uncle, the curate, said mass, after 
which we returned home to breakfast, 
and then started for Louppy, where it 
was my wish that our wedding day 
should end. 

What more shall I tell you? We 
are happy; we have two ehildren, 
whom Dr. Grodard takes out for a walk 
every morning in the Willows. M. 
des Allais has left the country and gone 
to Paris to seek his fortune. Pérardel, 
the new apothecary, failed, and I 
bought his shop, and have united its 
business with ours. Jaunisson has 
grown old, but Mother Annelle is still 
fresh and active. M. Péchoin con- 
tinues to gather herbs, but he never 
speaks of his discovery. As for me, 
I have not forgotten the Elixir ; and 
when the shop was newly fitted up, I 
filled a large glass jar with it, and put 
it in the most conspicuous place, with 
this inscription: Elixir <Anti-hydro- 
phobique.” 

I owe much to it, for it cured me of 
two terrible maladies, deafness and 
jealousy. 

To tell the truth, these are the only 
cures it has ever performed. 
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THE NEGRO AND HIS BUREAU. 


BY SIDNEY 


Ow the first day of January, 1863, 
President Abraham Lincoln, invoking 
“the considerate judgment of mankind 
and the gracious favor of Almighty 
God,” issued his proclamation emanci- 
pating all the slaves in Arkansas, Tex- 
as, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and Virginia, except 
those of thirteen parishes in Louisiana 
and seven counties in Virginia. This 
act, the President said, was “believed 
to be an act of justice, warranted by 
the Constitution, upon military neces- 
sity ;” and he declared that hencefor- 
ward “the Executive Government of 
the United States, including the military 
and naval authorities thereof, will rec- 
ognize and maintain the freedom of 
said persons” so emancipated. 

On the nineteenth of the same 
month Hon. Thomas D. Eliot, one of 
the representatives from Massachusetts, 
brought into the lower branch of Con- 
gress a bill to establish a Bureau of 
Emancipation. The avowed object of 
this measure was to aid in giving force 
and effect to the edict of emancipation. 

It was sent to a special committee, 
of which Speaker Colfax made Mr. 
Eliot the chairman. The session of 
Congress closed on the fourth of March 
following, without giving him an oppor- 
tunity to report his bill for the action 
of the House. 

On the fourteenth of December, 
1863, into the new Congress just then 
assembled, Mr. Eliot again brought the 
bill to establish a Bureau of Emanci- 
pation. It was referred as before, and 
eight days later favorably reported. 
The House took it up for debate on the 
tenth of February, 1864, and on the 
first of March ensuing, after a sore 
struggle, it was carried, by a vote of 
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69 yeas to 67 nays, —two majority in 
a body with twenty-four Union ma- 
jority. 

The measure took a new title as it 
left the House, and became “a Bill to 
establish a Bureau for the Relief of 
Freedmen and Refugees.” Four 
months thereafter, on the twenty-eighth 
of June, by a vote of 21 yeas to 9 
nays, it passed the Senate with various 
amendments. On the second of July 
Mr. Eliot moved in the House to dis- 
agree with the Senate, — his object be- 
ing to get a committee of conference 
between the two branches of Congress, 
hoping thereby to give the bill a form 
satisfactory to both. But he was far 
in advance of his party friends; they 
had given him a bare majority on the 
passage of the bill,— not so much be- 
cause they believed in that as because 
they believed in him; but at the last 
moment some of them wavered, and, 
rather than lose it entirely, he con- 
sented to let the measure go over to 
the next session. 

In that following session the bill had 
a hard time; it was opposed with bit- 
terness and determination; it was 
fought in public debate and private 
conversation ; it lay at the point of 
death all through the winter; its 
friends were at no period certain that 
it could be saved; they had faith in 
the ideas on which it was based, but 
they could not count votes enough in 
the House for its passage. It went to 
a conference committee, and came out 
with some provisions that originated in 
the House, and others that originated 
in the Senate. The session and the 
Thirty-seventh Congress were coming 
to anend. Finally, on the second of 
March, 1865, Mr. Eliot called it up in 
the House, and put it to a vote. It 
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was passed by 64 yeas to 62 nays, —still 
but two majority in a body with twen- 
ty-four Union majority. On the next 
day it was adopted by the Senate under 
Mr. Wilson’s management, and imme- 
diately thereafter signed by the Presi- 
dent. And so, on the third of March, 
1865, hewn out in the great struggle 
of near twenty-six months, the Freed- 
men’s Bureau Bill became a law. 

Fresh from the wondrous Campaign 
to the Sea, Gen. Oliver O. Howard was 
appointed to the Commissionership of 
the Bureau thus created. Selected by 
Mr. Lincoln before the assassination, as- 
signed to duty by Mr. Johnson on the 
twelfth of May, 1865, he entered upon 
his work three days thereafter, and on 
the thirteenth of June nine other army 
officers were named by the War De- 
partment for service with him as assist- 
ant commissioners. Thus, nearly two 
and a half years from the day when 
Mr. Eliot brought in his bill to estab- 
lish a Bureau of Emancipation, the 
Freedmen’s Bureau became an exist- 
ing, organized fact, and began its novel 
and difficult work. That work was de- 
fined generally in the creative act to 
be “the supervision and management 
of all abandoned lands, and the con- 
trol of all subjects relating to freedmen 
and refugees from rebel States, or from 
any district of country within the ter- 
ritory embraced in the operations of 
the army, under rules and regulations 
approved by the President.” 

Before asking what the Bureau has 
done, before bringing it to the cold and 
critical test of a balance-sheet, it is 
but fair to go back four years and a 
half, and see with what a state of 
things-it had to deal, what were the 
conditions under which it commenced 
its labors. It shall speak in its own 
behalf, and it does that in these ex- 
pressive words : — 

“The first reports received from my 


assistants present a sad picture of want 
and misery. In every State many thou- 
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sands were found without employment, 
without homes, without means of subsis- 
tence, crowding into towns and about 
military posts, where they hoped to find 
protection and supplies. The sudden 
collapse of the rebellion, making emanci- 
pation an actual, universal fact, was like 
an earthquake. It shook and shattered 
the whole social system. It broke up the 
old industries, and threatened a reign of 
anarchy. Even the well-disposed and hu- 
mane land-owners were at a loss what to 
do, or how to begin the work of reor- 
ganizing society, and of rebuilding their 
ruined fortunes. Very few had any 
knowledge of free labor, or any hope that 
their former slaves would serve them 
faithfally for wages. On the other hand, 
the freed people were in a state of great 
excitement and uncertainty. They could 
hardly believe that the liberty proclaimed 
was real and permanent. Many were 
afraid to remain on the same soil that 
they had tilled as slaves, lest by some trick 
they might find themselves again in bond- 
age. Others supposed that the govern- 
ment would either take the entire super- 
vision of their labor and support, or di- 
vide among them the lands of conquered 
rebels, and furnish them with all that 
might be necessary to begin life as inde- 
pendent farmers. In such an unsettled 
state of affairs it was no ordinary task to 
inspire hostile races with mutual confi- 
dence, to supply the immediate wants of 
the sick and starving, to restore social or- 
der, and to set in motion all the wheels 
of industry.” 

To use in doing its work, the Bu- 
reau has had: money from Congress, 
$11,099,750; from sales of old proper- 
ty, $971,844; from rental of lands and 
buildings, $570,700; from various other 
sources, $323,102 ; and supplies from 
the War Department to the value of 
$2,330,788, — making a grand aggre- 
gate of $15,296,184. The account of 
expenditures may be summed up as fol- 
lows: School expenses, $2,596,475 ; 
War Department supplies distributed, 
$2,330,788 ; food and grain distributed, 
$2,672,645; salaries of all kinds, $2,- 
011,555 ; medical relief and supplies, 








$987,615; transportation of persons 
and supplies, $730,773 ; rents and fuel 
and repairs, $544,072 ; clothing distrib- 
uted, $352,985 ; stationery and printing, 
$146,745 ; miscellaneous expenditures, 
$1,206,164. On the thirty-first of last 
August the Bureau had still in hand 
the sum of $1,716,367. The cost to 
the country, therefore, of the work 
done under that act of March 3, 1865, 
has been $13,579,817. 

The Bureau was originally charged 
with “the supervision and manage- 
ment of all abandoned lands,” and the 
Commissioner was given “authority 
to set apart, for the use of loyal refu- 
gees and freedmen, such tracts of land’ 
within the insurrectionary States as 
shall have been abandoned;. . . . 
and to every male citizen, whether ref- 
ugee or freedman as aforesaid, shall be 
assigned not more that forty acres of 
such land” for use during the term of 
three years, at an annual rental of six 
per cent. on its valuation, within which 
term, or at its end, the occupant might 
purchase his tract from the government. 
Not much benefit accrued to the freed- 
men and refugees from this provision 
of the law. President Johnson set it 
aside, and Congress was unable or un- 
willing to interfere. The Bureau at 
one time had nearly 800,000 acres of 
farming Jand, and about 5,000 pieces 
of town property in its charge ; all it 
ever got from its vast estate was some 
$400,000 in rents, which money was 
variously expended in the general work. 

It was necessary in the outset to 
furnish the freedmen and refugees with 
provisions; man cannot live a large 
life on bread alone; but if bread or its 
substitute be wanting, there is not 
much life. In the fourth month of its 
existence, the Bureau issued 1,400,000 
rations ; in the whole of the first year, 
about 10,000,000. In March, 1867, 
Congress passed a special act appropri- 
ating half a million dollars to save the 
South from starvation. That money 
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was mostly spent in four months; it 
distributed among the people 850,000 
pounds of pork and about 6,810,000 
pounds of corn. Aside from this 
special relief, the number of rations 
issued during the second year was 
about 11,700 daily —in one month of 
the second year it was nearly 25,000 per 
day. In the third year an average of 
7,650 rations was supplied per diem, the 
highest average for any one month being 
nearly 17,000. The aggregate of sup- 
plies distributed from June 1, 1865, to 
January 1, 1869, when the relief branch 
of the Bureau was discontinued by Con- 
gress, was no less than 20,897,453 ra- 
tions. How much of this relief went to 
whites and how much to blacks, it is not 
possible to say with exactness; in June, 
1866, the number of whites applying 
for provisions was equal to the num- 
ber of blacks; in the first year, whites 
got 3,000,000 rations, and blacks 7,- 
000,000; in the second year, whites 
700,000 and ‘blacks 3,500,000; in the 
third yedr, whites 240,000 and blacks 
2,500,000. At certain periods in some 
States, the whites required more relief 
than the blacks: thus during the first 
year and a half the whites of Arkan- 
sas and Missouri got about 1,700,000 
rations, while the blacks got but 550,- 
000; and during the time up to Sep- 
tember, 1867, the whites of Alabama 
got 2,737,000 and the blacks 1,403,000. 
Of the whole number of rations given 
out by the Bureau, the whites got 
somewhat over one fourth, and the 
blacks somewhat less than three fourths. 

The Bureau at one time had 56 
hospitals, with about 125 medical offi- 
cers and 200 attendants; but when 
Congress met last December, all had 
been closed save one in Richmond and 
one in Washington. The records show 
that not far from 30,000 whites and 
555,000 blacks were medically treated, 
—an aggregate of 584,178 persons 
for whom the local authorities made 
no provision, to whom the Burean 
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carried the balm and healing and atten- 
tion of the Good Samaritan. 

The transportation account tells us 
that 1,790 officers, 3,677 teachers, 
3,892 refugees, and 29,460 freedmen 
have travelled at the expense of the 
Bureau — how many miles, and from 
whence, to where, is, of course, not 
stated. Useless to inquire if these 
officers were always on duty; useless 
to ask if these refugees and freedmen 
always wisely improved their privi- 
leges ; but as for the school-teachers, — 
God bless them! and I wish ten times 
as many could have had favors from 
the Government. You'll never find 
me scolding about the increase of the 
public debt by reason of the transpor- 
tation furnished these schoolma’ams — 
I wish the quartermaster and the com- 
missioner had given all of them yearly 
passes on every railway in the United 
States. ) 

I shall let the school-teachers draw 
their own picture of the South, as it 
was in that first year after the war 
—taking the form and color of my 
mosaic from more than a score of re- 
ports made to headquarters, of which 
the following pictures are detached 
extracts: “During the year seven 
school buildings for freed people were 
burned by the whites; a military 
police is greatly needed to protect the 
schools; our teachers are afraid to 
open schools away from the towns; 
in the interior, military protection 
must be given the schools if any are 
established; the opposition to negro 
education here is very great; there is 
a combination not to allow the freed- 
men any place for a school; the 
teacher was ordered away and her life 
threatened if she did not go; the 
school was broken up in less than two 
weeks and the teacher driven out of 
town; if the military are taken away 
I cannot stay here a week; much 
hatred is shown towards schools in 
every town of this county; public 
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opinion will not protect us in our 
work, and we must have the troops 
kept here; in this town three school- 
houses have been burned within the 
year; threats were so strong and re- 
peated that I dared not go on with the 
school; a mob surrounded the church 
where I kept my school and intimi- 
dated my scholars by firing guns and 
pistols; a few whites are favorable to 
a school, but the great majority say one . 
shall not be opened; we have to board 
in colored families, for no white family 
will receive us; the mayor tried to 
protect us, but the popular enmity 
was so strong that the landlady gave 
us notice to quit the house; the 
teacher was cruelly beaten by a mem- 
ber of the town council; the newspa- 
pers constantly speak of us in a con- 
temptuous manner; the teacher there 
was murdered; the school-house was 
burned and the teacher almost killed ; 
two white men who served in the rebel 
army ask a military guard to protect 
the school by which they got a living ; 
the teacher’s house was burned, and 
now he has been ordered out of the 
neighborhood; no white woman has 
spoken to me for two months; the 
teacher was a lady, but they drove her 
away with threats of outrage.” en 
the Lord counts up bis jewels, I am 
sure He will reckon these white wo- 
men of the North who, braving scorn 
and danger, and contumely and sudden 
death, went down into this land of dis- 
order and ignorance to act as teachers 
to such as were eager for knowledge. 
Of all the things I saw in a long 

journey through the South four years 
ago last fall, none struck me more 
forcibly than this, —a negro woman at 
work over a wash-tub, with an open 
spelling book fastened to the fence in 
front of her bench. I passed the place 
four or five times a day for a fortnight, 
and on nearly every occasion heard her 
reading off the letters and spelling out 
the words. In the cotton warehouses 
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of Macon I found the negro porters 
with books in their pockets, which they 
dropped down to study with rapt atten- 
tion in the brief irregular pauses of 
their labor. Were not these touching 
instances of thirst for knowledge? 
And how will you prevent the spread 
of learning among a people seeking for 
light with such earnest determination? 

The first school report of the Bu- 
reau is dated January 1, 1866, and the 
last was issued July 1, 1869. ‘There 
are eight of the little pamphlets, and 
from the series I compile these in- 
structive tables : — 


DAY AND NIGHT SCHOOLS. 






































Date. Schools.|Teachers.| Pupils. 
January 1, 1866 . 740 1,314 90,589 
July 1, 1866 é 975 | 1,405 | 90.778 
January 1, 1867 1,399 1,658 99,513 
July 1, 1 1/339 | 2)087 | 111,442 
January 1, 1868 1914 | 2 102/070 
July 1, 1868 2,681 2,787 23, 
January 1, 1869 1,979 2,266 | 106,977 
July 1, 1869 2912 | 31357 | 149/244 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Date. Schools. | Teachers.| Pupils. 
January 1, 1867 . 782 850 | 70,610 
July 1,1867 ... 1,126 1,808 80,647 
January 1,1868 . . 1,170 4,290 87,447 
July 1,186 ... 1,345 5,857 | 118,170 
January 11,1869 . . 1, 5,573 84,965 
July 1,1869 ... 1,512 6,146 | 107,109 











(Can anything be more eloquent than 
these figures? On the first of Jan- 
ury, 1867, the inspector reports that 
the freedmen sustain 623 schools 
wholly or in part; two and a half 
years later the number is 1,581. Then 
they owned 286 school buildings ; now 
the number is 759. Then there were 
15,248 pupils paying tuition; now he 
reports 44,386. Then there were but 
458 colored teachers; now there are 
over 2,400. Of the pupils at the date 
of the last report, all but 6,746 were 
slaves at the opening of the rebellion. 
In 1867 the freedmen paid $150,000 
for tuition, and $60,000 for school 
buildings; in 1868 it was, $175,000 





for tuition, and $80,000 for buildings ; 
and in 1869 the account will reach 
about $200,000 for tuition, and $125,- 
000 for buildings. Again I ask you 
can anything be more eloquent than 
these figures? And can any praise be 
too warm for the men and women who 
have carried on this educational and 
humanizing work among the freedmen! 

(Of a thousand things that the Bu- 
reau has done, no balance sheet can 
ever be made. How it helped the 
ministries of the church, saved the 
blacks from robbery and persecution, 
enforced respect for the negro’s rights, 
instructed all the people in the mean- 
ing of law, threw itself against the 
strongholds of intemperance, settled 
neighborhood quarrels, brought about 
amicable relations between employer 
and employed, comforted the sorrow- 
ful, raised up the down-hearted, cor- 
rected bad habits among whites and 
blacks, restored order, sustained con- 
tracts for work, compelled attention to 
the statute books, collected claims, fur- 
thered local educational movements, 
gave sanctity to the marriage relation, 
dignified labor, strengthened men and 
women in good resolutions, rooted out 
old prejudices, ennobled the home, as- 
sisted the freedmen to become land- 
owners, brought offenders to justice, 
broke up bands of outlaws, overturned 
the class-rule of ignorance, led bitter 
hearts into brighter ways, shamed 
strong hearts into charity and forgive- 
ness, promulgated the new doctrine of 
equal rights, destroyed the seeds of 
mistrust and antagonism, cheered the 
despondent, set idlers at work, aided in 
the reorganization of society, carried 
the light of the North into dark 
places of the South, steadied the negro 
in his struggle with novel ideas, incul- 
cated kindly feeling, checked the pas- 
sion of whites and blacks, opened the 
blind eyes of judges and jurors, taught 
the gospel of forbearance, encouraged 
human sympathy, distributed the gen- 
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erous charities of the benevolent, up- 
held loyalty, assisted in creating a sen- 
timent of nationality, — how it did all 
this and a hundred-fold more, who 
shall_ever tell? what pen shall ever re- 
at) 

The atmosphere of Washington is 
an atmosphere of scandal and detrac- 
tion. However it be elsewhere, very 
few men are heroes here. That the 
Commissioner and his assistants of the 
Bureau have committed mistakes, need 
not be formally said,— some of their 
errors are so plain that he who runs 
may read. But I shall give them the 
charity of remembering that it is far 
easier to be wise after the event than 
before the event. Is there something 
more than mistakes? Has money 
been unlawfully used? Have subor- 
dinate officers been enriched at the 
public expense? Has power been 
abused and trust outraged ? For those 
who believe the whispers of detrac- 
tion, there is this satisfaction, that in 
our country no great wrong ever goes 
long uncovered. For the rest of us 
there is this,— whatever else is un- 
done, the grand and humane work of 
the Bureau can never be undone. It 
will grow in importance with the 
growing years of all the century; the 
future will show us its large value 
and fair proportions more plainly than 
we can see them now; by and by 
we shall recognize more clearly than 
at present that no other nation ever 
undertook such a work of charity as 
we did when we established this Bu- 
reau, and that no former age can 
compare with ours in carrying a great 
effort of relief and reform to such sub- 
lime and successful completion. I am 
sure the New Bedford Representative 
builded better than he knew when he 
fashioned his idea of six years ago. We 
have not alone given intended effect to 
the proclamation of emancipation, but 
we have conquered prejudice, and 
founded order, and rebuilt society, and 


raised up justice, and planted a new 
political faith, and established the cor- 
ner-stone of civil government, and 
opened fairer and better ways for the 
feet of all men and women. 

What next? 

The Bureau’s original functions ex- 
pired by limitation of law December 
31, 1868. Since that date it has had 
nothing to do but collect claims and 
promote education. During the year 
it settled about 2,000 claims, aggre- 
gating not far from $250,000, and 
spent something like $1,000,000 for 
school purposes. These two branches 
of work can be continued, under ex- 
isting laws, at the pleasure of the 
President. But inquiry among many 
members of Congress leads me to the 
conclusion that the career of the Bu- 
reau will be terminated by special 
enactment this coming spring, if the 
President does not see fit to terminate 
it by an Executive order. On the 
first of last September it had a bal- 
ance of $1,716,367, of which at least 
$1,400,000 must have been on hand 
at New Year’s. What shall be done 
with this money and such work as the 
Bureau is now prosecuting ? 

The hospital at Washington has 
not far from three hundred inmates. 
Clearly enough these individuals must 
not now be turned adrift on the world; 
and the condition of things in the city 
is such that we are likely to need the 
hospital for a year or two longer. The 
patients come from all parts of the 
country ; and as the Commissioner prop- 
erly says, it would not be just to re- 
quire the citizens of the District to 
provide for them. The hospital should 
be continued, in charge of the War 
Department ; a medical officer might 
be detailed to duty there, and intrusted 
with the disbursement of a small special 
appropriation made by Congress for its 
support. 

The number of unsettled claims in 
the Bureau is 3,300. These are the 
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claims of colored soldiers and sailors 
aud their heirs; and of course honor 
and justice alike require that they 
be adjusted. But there is no reason 
whatever why we should longer make 
these claims of colored persons excep- 
tional. The party that carried on the 
war has full control of every branch 
of the government ; and the claimants, 
asking nothing but fair treatment, will 
just as surely get it in one department 
as in another. These claims, with all 
the books and papers bearing upon 
them, should be transferred to the 
various bureaus where the demands of 
other soldiers are settled. 

It is not so easy to dispose of the 
Bureau’s educational work. General 
Howard says it should not only be 
continued, but greatly extended, and 
he recommends that the General Gov- 
ernment take the matter in hand, — 


' adding, “ The ‘safety of the republic is 


the supreme law of the land, and there 
can be no safety nor permanent peace 
when ignorance reigns; the law of 
self-preservation will justify the na- 
tional legislature in establishing a gen- 
eral system of free schools, and fur- 
nishing to all children of suitable age 
such instruction in the rudiments of 
learning as may be necessary to fit 
them to discharge intelligently the du- 
ties of free American citizens.” This 
is a wild proposition ; it may be credit- 
able to the Commissioner as a philan- 
thropist, but it is not a wise recom- 
mendation for any citizen of the United 
States to make at this period of our 
existence. For if we are to go on 
instructing the negro children of the 
South, why shall we not instruct the 
Irish children of New York and other 
cities where ignorance reigns? and if 
we instruct these, why shall we not 
also instruct the American children of 
Massachusetts and the whole country 
at the expense of the national treasury ? 
Education is a good thing, — we are 
not likely to get too much of it in this 


generation ; but in our present finan- 
cial situation General Howard’s idea is 
simply absurd. We have taken the 
negro into the body politic for better 
or for worse; we have fed him, and 
nursed him, and clothed him, and en- 
couraged him, and protected him, for 
nearly five years : respect for his man- 
hood demands that we soon take away 
our supports, and leave him to work 
out his destiny, as other citizens of the 
republic are working out theirs. 

We have now a Commissioner of 
Education at the head of a bureau in 
the Interior Department; and Mr. Sec- 
retary Cox, in his annual report, sug- 
gests the transfer of the freedmen’s 
educational work to this bureau, and 
the President’s Message particularly 
calls the attention of Congress to this 
recommendation. The Secretary uses, 
the following language : — 


“The encouragement of education 
among the freedmen of the Southern 
States, which has heretofore formed a very 
important part of the labor of the ‘ Freed- 
men’s Bureau,’ is necessarily very closely 
allied to the general scope of the. duties 
devolving upon the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation. I would respectfully suggest the 
propriety of uniting the whole in this 
office, with suitable powers and provisions 
for fostering education and increasing 
intelligence among the recently enfran- 
chised people. It would seem that in 
regard to them the efforts of the Com- 
missioner may be of the utmost service, 
by placing at their disposal and bringing 
to their attention the methods of instruc- 
tion which experience has developed in 
the most enlightened portions of the 
world, and thus saving them from the 
slow and painful process of learning by 
their experience alone. The whole coun- 
try has so great a stake in the progress 
of those who have recently emerged from 
slavery, and in their proving fit to wield 
the great political power now held by 
them, that no rational effort should be 
spared to hasten their enlightenment, and - 
give them access to the most approved 
means of intellectual progress.” 
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These seem to me the words of ju- 
dicious good sense. It will be most 
fit and appropriate to put all this 
educational work under one strong 
controlling head. In the alphabet and 
the multiplication table are germs of 
mighty growth ; we have got both well 
growing in the South, and may rest 
assured that no power on earth can 
prevent them from increasing to the 
fruitfulness of knowledge and varied 
culture. ‘The Bureau has more than 
a million and a quarter of money, and 
a superintendent of education in each 
of the Southern States. Transfer its 
funds and its officers to the educational 
division of the Interior Department ; 
the money is good for another year of 
work ; let the officials spend it as 
economically as wisdom and prudence 
dictate, saving the freedman and his 
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children from the slow and painful 
process of learning by their own ex- 
perience alone, giving them the benefit 
of methods of instruction which time 
and thought have developed in the 
most enlightened portions of the world. 
Long before the appropriations are 
exhausted, they will be eagerly at 
work in the new ways, and will some- 
what have grasped the larger ideas 
wrought out in the school struggles of 
climes where slavery’s blight was never 
felt; and when the twelve or fifteen 
months more of national aid are ended, 
they will be prepared to fight the bat- 
tle of life with their white neighbors, 
and will have learned something of the 
lesson taught of all time — that true 
growth and sure advancement are the 
reward of individual purpose and en- 
deavor. | 





THE SCRIPTURES: 


THE NATURE OF THEIR INSPIRATION, AND THEIR RELATION TO OTHER 
SOURCES OF RELIGIOUS TRUTH. 


BY HENRY W. 


Tue Apostle Peter, distinctly recog- 
nizes limitations in “the wisdom 
given” to St. Paul, and realizes at 
that early period, when his meaning 
was so much more easily apprehended 
than it can be 1800 years later, “ things 
hard to be understood ” in his epistles, 
“which they that are unlearned and 
unstable wrest, as they do also the other 
Scriptures, to their own destruction.” 
Learning and stability are thus apos- 
tolically recognized as necessary con- 


1 «Even as our beloved Brother Paul also, ac- 
cording to the wisdom given to him, hath written 
to you; as also in his epistles, speaking in them of 
_ these things; in which are some things hard to be 
understood, which they that are unlearned and un- 
stable wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, 
2 Peter iii. 15, 16. 


unto their own destruction.” 


BELLOWS. 


ditions of a just interpretation of 
Scripture. What Peter means by 
learning is plain: it is less plain what 
he means by stability; but it may be 
both moral and intellectual stableness ; 
that is, a solid foundation of good 
sense and right purpose—both of 
which are obviously essential to a wise 
and judicious interpretation of all 
Scripture. Assuming the authority 
and preciousness of the Scriptures, as 
one of the great sources of the knowl- 
edge of God and duty, assuming a 
faith in their divine origin and indis- 
pensable importance to Christian in- 
struction, their just interpretation is 
a matter of the utmost importance. 
And it is not to be admitted, that dif- 
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ference of opinion, as to the proper 
rules of interpretation, or as to the 
nature of their inspiration, whether as 
verbal and plenary, or only as general 
and spiritual, a providential animation 
of their main tenor and special divine 
source for their current and import, 
imply any more or less reverence for 
' their authority. The nearer we come 
to the truth, as to the literary and his- 
torical conditions under which they 
were written, the claims they make 
for themselves, the relations they bear 
to other sources of religious knowl- 
edge, the nearer we are to the way in 
which God would have us regard them, 
and the more reverent is the respect 
we pay them. False views of them, 
however strict and exclusive of other 
authorities, are not on that account 
more Christian or more reverential. 
The TRUTH is the most honorable and 
most useful, the devoutest thing we 
can desire in our views of God and 
duty, of human nature, of Christ, and 
of the Bible. 

The theory of the verbal and plen- 
ary inspiration of the Scriptures is 
this: Such a possession of the writer 
by the Spirit of God as to make him 
a mere pen or instrument, and his 
work not unlike that trance writing or 
‘ speaking in which deluded or deluding 
mediums claim to have their hands 
or tongues guided by an irresistible 
power which makes them write or say 
what has no origin in and derives no 
element from their own knowledge, 
thoughts or will. General inspiration 
is that elevation of the natural facul- 
ties by a supernatural quickening, 
through which the prophet or saint is 
enabled to apprehend truths or future 
facts, which are beyond the unassisted 
powers of the soul— which however 
dwell in the mind, once there, in ac- 
cordance with its own laws and partake 
its human and personal limitations. 
In the first case, God’s immediate pres- 
ence and power must make error or 
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defect of any kind impossible in the 
record ; in the other, error and defect 
being purely human and incidental to 
everything human, may exist without 
prejudice to the authority of that which 
is divine, prophetic, inspired, in the 
Scriptures which represent divine truths 
seen through human and imperfect 
media. 

Modern criticism and scholarship, 
especially in the hands of liberal 
Christians, doubtless have changed the 
attitude of the human soul to the 
Scriptures. These have ceased to be 
considered as verbally and plenarily in- 
spired by most thorough truth-seek- 
ing scholars of all schools. But this 
does not and ought not to be regarded 
as in any sense an attack upon their 
authority, value, or real inspiration. 
It is merely a truer recognition of that 
inspiration, and leads to a truer use of 
the Scriptures, and a truer view of 
God’s character and Christ’s mission 
and gospel. It is, then, in the spirit 
of reverent faith and devout love and 
hearty belief, that we proceed to set 
before our readers some views on the 
relations of Scripture to the other 
sources of our knowledge of God and 
duty with special reference to the 
order or precedence in which knowl- 
edge, experience, and general truth, 
and the Scriptures should stand, in their 
common education of the human soul. 

It makes a wonderful difference in 
our habit of mind and our views of 
religious and Christian truth, whether 
we examine the Scriptures in the 
light of a universal feeling and com- 
mon experience, or consider a universal 
feeling and common experience in the 
light of the Scriptures. Imagine a 
child brought up carefully in the knowl- 
edge of the Bible as the only source 
of religious knowledge ; trained in the 
details and provisions of the Jewish 
law, drilled in the New Testament, 
but especially in those doctrinal and 
metaphysical statements contained in 
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the Epistles of Paul’ and particularly 
the Epistle to the Romans, — with the 
profoundest reverence for the letter of 
the Scriptures and with all he knows 
of God and Christ associated with the 
Bible only ; accustomed to hear re- 
ligion taught only in a textual way 
and as derived exclusively from the 
revelations in the Sacred Book. Now, 
let his mind, thus preoccupied and 
filled with the language, reasonings, 
and facts of the Bible, come to the age 
when general literature, original ob- 
servation, personal reflection, science, 
philosophy, history, knowledge of the 
world, break upon the view with their 
wide and lofty horizon, and demand 
some sort of judgment upon them. 
Is it not certain that the mind, already 
stamped, moulded, and shaped by these 
preconceived opinions, will inevitably 
tend to qualify and to flavor all ex- 
perience, observation, and knowledge 
with these Scriptural notions, and to 
look at human nature, life, duty, and 
immortality through the windows of 
the Ark, or from the porch of the 
Temple? It is upon this ground that 
the Bible has been so diligently dis- 
seminated and so earnestly commended 
as the Book on which the opinions, 
views, and characters of children should 
be framed. It has been felt that it 
was never too early to accustom the 
minds of the young to the text of the 
Sacred Scriptures ; to fill their thoughts 
with its narration, its precepts, its 
phraseology ; to steep them in its lan- 
guage and imagery so thoroughly that 
nv after experiences or observations 
should ever be able to wash the lines 
aud the color and the odor of its 
holy lessons out of their souls. And 
this, with proper modifications and ra- 
tional interpretation, is sound and un- 
deniable. 

Yet let us consider for a moment 
the other supposable way of pursuing 
the knowledge and study of the Scrip- 


tures. Suppose an honest mind of 
Vout. I.— No. 2. 14 
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competent training and age, brought 
up in all the knowledge, philosophy, 
science, observation, and experience of 
the world and the universities, and 
ripe in reflection upon human nature 
and human life, to be brought for the 
first time at mature age to a thought- 
ful, serious, and candid study of the 
Bible. Is it not certain that the pre- 
conceived views of life and duty, and 
God and truth, of conscience and will, 
of morals and religion, which such a 
mind had attained, would give a very 
dissimilar aspect to the New Testa- 
ment and the Old, to the interpreta- 
tion of Moses and Isaiah, of the Gos- 
pels and the Epistles, to the theological 
ideas and system of faith which he 
would find there, from any which in 
childhood he would draw from the 
same language and the same Scriptural 
sources? Here, in the one case, is a 
mind looking at the world of thought 
and experience through the Bible, and 
in the other a miud looking at the 
Bible through a world of thought and 
experience. Supposing that both 
minds have an equal reverence for the 
Bible, and an equal respect for knowl- 
edge and experience, is it not clear 
that their views and feelings will be 
widely separated by the order in which 
their culture has proceeded; whether 
Bible, or experience and observation, 
has come first; which is the stand- 
point; which is on the bench and 
which is at the bar; whether, in the 
same love of truth and the same sim- 
plicity of purpose, the Bible-reader 
and early student of the Scriptures is 
judging the experience and reasoning 
and deductions of general opinion and 
feeling, or the reasoning, observing, 
thinking student of life and things, is 
reverently studying and judging the 
meaning of Scripture ? 

Practically, neither of these meth- 
ods is usual. For experience, and 
science, and knowledge of nature and 
the human soul, accompany even the 
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earliest reading of the Scriptures; 
and a knowledge and shaping from 
the Scriptures usually accompanies the 
freest and most philosophic and expe- 
rienced mind in its study of life and 
science and general observation. But 
according as one or the other of these 
sources of illumination prevails or has 
the moral precedency will be the color 
and shape of the conclusions arrived at 
as to the real meaning of the Scrip- 
tures, or the real lessons of life. 
Fortunately we have a very in- 
structive lesson on this point in the 
Scriptures themselves. The first con- 
verts to Christianity were Jews, and 
the first preachers were Jews. They 
had been bred in the deepest rever- 
ence for the letter of their old Scrip- 
tures. They looked at every thing 
Christ did, said, and suffered in the light 
of the Mosaic Law; and although our 
Saviour reproved their literality, and 
endeavored to loosen their prejudices, 
and widen their horizon, still He did 
not repudiate their reverence or fail to 
take advantage of it in grafting his 
Gospel on their old religion. So long 
as only Jewish converts had to be con- 
sidered, there was no difficulty in look- 
ing at the gospel from an exclusively 
Hebrew point of view; and therefore 
a very Jewish and Mosaic coloring 
pervades the preaching of the Apos- 
tles and their letters —not so much 
indeed as we might have reasonably 
expected. For Jesus himself was so 
luminous, and dwelt so much in the 
region of universal truth, that He at 
once scattered a great deal of the 
Jewish superstition in his disciples’ 
minds; yet a great deal of strictly 
local Hebrew coloring and shaping is 
evident in the Gospels and Acts, and 
most of all in the Epistles. But when 
the Gentiles, Romans and Greeks, etc. 
— people not brought up in Jewish 
notions, and with no special reverence 
. for the Law, or even acquaintance with 
its provisions, — came to have the Gos- 


put upon a different ground. It could 
not be harmonized with their views 
through any Jewish prepossessions. 
When Paul preaches at Athens, he 
does not speak of the God of Abra- 
ham and Moses, but of that great and 
universal Spirit, the unknown God, yet 
the same God which made heaven 
and earth, and has made of one blood 
all nations to dwell before Him. He 
builds up their Christian faith upon 
natural religion, universal and abso- 
lute ideas of God, and not upon the 
God of the Jews; and clearly it was 
of infinite importance to a religion that 
cl.imed to be universal, to break out 
of merely Jewish bounds and opinions 
and experiences, and base itself upon 
the universal wants of the human soul 
—appealing to general and eternal 
principles, and not exclusively to local 
history and past transactions with a 
special people. 

So long as the learning and science 
and literature of the world were 
mainly, we might say exclusively, in 
the hands of the clergy, it was natural 
that the purely Biblical or ecclesiastical 
theory and interpretation of human 
nature, history, and man’s relations 
with God, should govern and flavor 
all systematic thinking, reasoning, and 
feeling upon all other subjects. The 
Church, having doubtless honestly, al- 
though imperfectly, settled what the 
Bible taught, and established itself as a 
visible institution in accordance with its 
own interpretation, proceeded to take 
the place of the Scriptures, — then 
not easily multiplied, and not indeed 
accessible to a people few of whom 
could read, — and stamped a faith uni- 
form and unquestioning upon the pop- 
ular mind, a faith mainly Jewish and 
literal, in which experience, instinct, sci- 
ence, and philosophy were deliberately 
ignored, as blasphemous intruders into 
the region of inspired truth. 

All literature had to be conformed 
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to this ecclesiastical pattern, and all 
science and philosophy. to take on its 
shape, and show themselves. not in 
any way inconsistent with its stand- 
ards. When Luther, in 1517, began 
to read the Bible in the spirit, not 
of a monk and a priest, but of a man 
and a free soul, he found that it read 
very differently to him from what it 
must have read when, more than a 
thousand years before, the formers of 
the Catholic Church had studied it ; and 
that the way of light and life for the 
human mind, lay in insisting that the 
Church, its dogmas, and its forms, 
Should be restored to the teaching of 
the Scriptures; and to that end, that 
the Scriptures should be unlocked 
from Latin and Greek and Hebrew 
tongues, disseminated among the peo- 
ple, and read freely and with the right 
of private judgment. Of course, after 
private judgment was claimed and 
allowed, there could not be much unbi- 
ased private judgment among nations 
and peoples brought up for a thousand 
years to reverence and fear and love 
only the Church, and to regard her as 
the infallible keeper and interpreter of 
Gospel truth, and sole authorized opener 
of the Scriptures. We certainly should 
not even expect an honest and devout 
Roman Catholic of our own day to be 
able to think for himself about the real 
meaning of the Scriptures, by simply 
persuading him that it was right to use 
his reason and his own observation in 
interpreting them. His mind is usually 
too honestly set, and too tenderly pre- 
possessed with the views of his Church, 
to wish for any freedom he does not 
already enjoy, or to exercise any liber- 
ty which could make him dissatisfied 
with his own creed. The strongest 
fetters are those whose weight we do 
not feel, and the most hopeless bondage 
that which its victim loves. There- 
fore, even in our land of newspapers 
and free Giscussion and ample religious 
liberty, the Roman Church flourishes, 


in the strength of its sacred associations, 
and venerable root in human history and 
the human heart. Yet Luther, aided 
by a rising spirit of critical and sci- 
entific inquiry and of political liberty, 
did open eyes enough, and loose tongues 
enough, and emancipate enough souls 
from Roman prejudices, to establish 
the Protestant Reformation, which was 
merely the wresting, for such as were 
willing to seize and use it, of the 
authority to interpret the Gospel, 
from the Church, and the transference 
of it to the Scriptures in the hands of 
the people. Not that the people have 
themselves to any extent consciously 
used the privilege! But their rep- 
resentatives have. The Scriptures 
have fallen into the hands of learned 
and brave men — universities, schools 
of theology, great private souls, — 
who have proceeded to form sects and 
churches; provided catechisms and 
creeds and confessions of faith, — in 
every generation made broader, freer, 
more rational than in the generation 
before, — until the whole Protestant 
world now reads the Bible in the light 
of quite reasonable and moderate 
creeds, devised not by a church, but 
by schools of theology and scholars 
in divine things, now animated, and 
now checked and moderated, by their 
mutual jealousies and rivalries and 
watchful suspicions. Although liber- 
alized and illumined by these processes, 
and very different from what it would 
have been, if light and science, and a 
forced respect for human nature and 
for the general testimony of the ex- 
perience of God’s ways in nature. and 
history, had not modified it, Protes- 
tantism still theoretically rests, in its 
so-called orthodox majority, upon the 
original notion that the Bible is ad- 
dressed directly, and without any need 
of learning or stability in understand- 
ing, to each and every age, each and 
every human soul ;— having a peren- 
nial pertinency and adaptation, in each 
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and every part of it, all being of 
equal value and authority, as a ver- 
bally and plenarily inspired Book must 
be 


Instead of being especially addressed, 
as it clearly was in its several books, 
to the various peoples to whom it 
immediately came, and instead of being 
intended to be interpreted by them 
in the light of the circumstances in 
which it was written, and in which it 
found them, it is erroneously assumed 
that .the Bible was addressed to us, 
and to all ages; directly; having been 
so immediately, verbally, and plenarily 
inspired, that it is just as pertinent, 
intelligible, and in all its parts impor- 
tant and binding, for this generation, 
as for the people of the Apostles’ own 
era, or for the Jews themselves; nay, 
that it is a self-interpreting Book, 
which does not require any thorough 
acquaintance with ancient history 
and Jewish prejudices and customs 
to understand; that what it says to 
Jews and idolaters, and believers in 
kings and witches, it equally intends 
for us who share none of their feelings ; 
and that the Epistle to the Romans 
is just as directly intended for us as 
if we were Romans, and had lived in 
the first century, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as if we were ancient Jews, 
and had their very blood and partial- 
ities and opinions in our veins. We 
are called on to forget that the books of 
the Bible were written along at inter- 
vals of fifteen hundred years, separately, 
and without reference to each other; 
addressed in a timely way, for specific 
ends, to differently circumstanced com- 
munities ; that each Epistle, for in- 
stance, had a particular adaptation to 
the conditions and opinions of those 
to whom it was originally written, and 
can be understood only by knowing 
those conditions and opinions, and has 
no adaptation to us except in its main 
drift and spirit, and the light it throws 
on the general teachings of Christ. 


In this view it is precious and author- 
itative; but in no other. Orthodox 
Protestantism, —of course excepting 
its scholars and wisest men, — considers 
it irreverent to say that the truest re- 
spect for the Bible is to try to under-. 
stand it; and that in order to under- 
stand it, we must consider in each 
book or Epistle who the writer was, 
what his object was in writing it, who 
and what the people were whom he 
was aiming to instruct and influence, 
and with all these things in view, to 
find out just what the essential teach- 
ing was, the real principle or idea in 
the author’s mind, and apply it only 
after deducting its local coloring 
and special application, to our own 
changed experiences and remote age. 
The divine peculiarity of the two 
Revelations recorded in the Mosaic 
and Christian Scriptures, resides in 
this, — that a stream of eternal truth, 
and of positive history of God's inter- 
course with our race by special proph- 
ets and inspired men, runs through 
them; and that although this stream 
reflects the landscape: that hung over 
it,— the ancient temples, and idolatries, 
and limited scientific systems, and im- 
perfect philosophic theories of the 
times in which it flowed, with all the 
local manners and forgotten usages 
of the people now dead for eighteen 
centuries — it is still living water, full 
of precious and sacred truth; has the 
same providential sweep and general 
direction; flows from God, its Divine 
Source, and indicates and accompanies, 
guides and blesses the progress of hu- 
manity to-day, and will continue to do 
so until time shall be no more. Be- 
cause the Bible is the work of men 
inspired with a special insight and 
knowledge of God, and has a place 
wholly by itself in literature and his- 
tory, we are not rashly to conclude 
that its language and science, its chro- 
nology and style, its incidental form 
and details, and its local dress, were 
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divine and supernatural, or form or 
partake any part of its inspiration. 
Suppose some unlearned man of good 
sense and good character were to-day 
lifted up, like Paul, to heaven, and 
there having seen and learned certain 
things wholly beyond our experience, 
were to come back, and attempt to 
tell us what he had discovered. He 
would certainly be infinitely interest- 
ing, and in his authority and weight, 
touching what he told us concerning 
heaven, wholly superior to any persons 
who had never been there. He would 
properly be regarded as possessing a 
supernatural authority upon the sub- 
ject concerning which he rendered in 
his report. But would he not be com- 
pelled to use his own language, his 
own temperament, his own illustrations, 
his own limited information upon 
other subjects, in seeking to convey 
what he had to tell? and would he 
not adapt it to the feelings, the appre- 
hension, the capacity of receiving his 
message, belonging to the people of 
his own day, whose general ideas he 
shared? Would God who had called 
him up to heaven, and sent him back 
to earth, be responsible for his gram- 
mar, his diction, his rhetoric, his scien- 
tific ignorance, his national prejudices, 
his still imperfect education, his limited 
faculties? Yet this man would pos- 
sess inspired or supernatural knowl- 
edge upon the most intensely interest- 
ing of all subjects. 

It is clear, then, that an inspired 
writer or speaker is not necessarily 
an unerring angel, or faultless medi- 
um, through which God speaks, or 
records his will in absolute perfect- 
ness, and free from all human error or 
change. If this were claimed, the Scrip- 
tures could not hold their place in the 
hearts of logical and well-instructed 
critics, or earnest lovers of sober truth, 
for an hour! For they are undeni- 
ably imperfect in language, in scientific 
implications and suggestions, in his- 


toric self-agreement, besides containing 
national and local ideas and supersti- 
tions, which all Christians discard. 
But does this impair their essential 
truth and value, as the Record of two 
Revelations? Has any modern criti- 
cism been successful in disputing or 
disproving the main historical honesty 
and directness of the narrative parts, 
or in unsettling the essential facts of 
the divine legation of Moses, and the 
superc2tural origin and career of 
Jesus Christ, or of the supernatural 
character of the religion of which the 
Law and the Gospel are lower and 
upper stories? Does not the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures still hold its 
place, and keep the Bible, as a book, 
wholly distinct from all other books ? 
Why is this? Because, without affect- 
ing to know or explain fully what In- 
spiration is, we all know and feel that 
there is such a thing, and that it has 
God’s mind and will in it; because, 
not to forget the miraculous works 
that accompanied them, we feel in the 
Jewish lawgiver, and in the prophets 
who followed him, a more than earth- 
born authority and wisdom, an ex- 
alted temper and purpose, which is dif- 
ferent from anything purely human; 
and because, in connection with the 
four Gospels and the Epistles, there 
is a lofty, assured, celestial temper and 
spirit, which nothing can account for, 
except the special and supernatural 
presence of God’s Spirit. 

Every thoughtful heart knows in 
its own spiritual state and experiences 
something of the lower stages of in- 
spiration. Every human soul of quick 
sensibility has experienced, in moments 
of great need and distress, the income 
of suggestions and feelings that do not 
permit themselves to seem less than 
supernatural directions, or direct an- 
swers to prayer or providential inter- 
positions. And when, in humble and 
tender hours, the soul feels its private 
prejudices and local ideas laid aside, 
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the passions hushed, all personal pref- 
erences dismi-sed, and the spiritual 
essence in it tranquilly laid open to 
the visits of its Divine Source, are there 
not judgments, convictions, truths, that 
come to us with a supernatural au- 
thority and indisputable force? feel- 
ings and convictions which we cannot 
call human or personal or private, but 
which we know to be divine, sacred, 
and changeless? Now let this class of 
religious experiences be supposed ‘o be 
raised a very few degrees higher; let 
some wonder-working faculty unite it- 
self as it did with the Apostle’s exal- 
tation, to verify the sense of God’s spe- 
cial guidance ; let some attestation, in- 
describable in itself, be added, such as 
Moses had on the Mount, such as Jesus 
felt at his baptism, the Apostles at 
Pentecost, or Paul on his way to Da- 
mascus, and you have all that is needed, 
at least to give a rational conception of 
a state of mind, out of which could 
have proceeded writings of inspired au- 
thority, like our Scriptures. But is 
there aught in this conception to make 
it necessary to consider that inspired 
men are always acting under inspira- 
tion, or that their words, or their arith- 
metic, or their memory, or their gen- 
eral knowledge, is inspired, that is, di- 
vinely guided, and protected from im- 
perfection and mistake? Paul some- 
times absolutely distinguished between 
things he said on his own authority and 
from his own limitations wholly as a 
man, and what he said as an inspired 
Apostle; and when no such distinction 
is formally made, it is very obvious 
that it exists. It requires no inspira- 
tion to say, “ Thecloak that. left at 
Troas with Carpus, bring with thee, and 
the books, but especially the parch- 
ments ;” while it may demand all the 
Apostle possesses to say, “ And now 
abideth these three, faith and hope 
and charity, but the greatest of these 
is charity ;” for charity was not then 
known to be greater than faith, and it 


was a revelation alone that made it 
known. 

The solicitude of many to exalt and 
peculiarize the necessity and function 
of Revelation, whether Mosaic or Chris- 
tian, by widening the breach between 
the soul and its Maker, disparaging the 
truth and value of natural religion, or 
the weight and worth of human nature, 
and its constitutional testimony, is a 
misplaced and an injurious one. Why 
should the Soul and its Source — the 
human child whom God acknowledges 
as formed in his own image, and God 
his Divine Father — be considered as so 
far apart and so strange to each other 
that no language, in common, exists 
between them; or that when news of 
God really comes supernaturally to 
man, it should be something wholly 
new, and out of analogy with his na- 
tive and uninspired conceptions of his 
Father’s will? Why should the super- 
natural revelation of God be thought 


‘out of relation with the natural rev- 


elation? Has the second volume of 
God’s work no relation to the first? Is 
the divine the antithesis and contra- 
diction of the human, or its completion 
and fulfilment? Is truth, because it is 
more exalted and nobler and purer, 
opposed to truth which is humbler, less 
developed, and more mixed? That 
which Christ says, which is deepest 
and best, most profound and in- 
spiring, is that which is not new and 
strange, that which does not partake 
of the marvellous or the peculiar, but 
that which in a sacred calmness affirms, 
with an authority that proves itself, 
principles and truths of absolute and 
eternal simplicity and reality. His 
miracles themselves are not sealed to 
his sayings, but appertain to his per- 
son and official position. They add 
nothing to the moral and spiritual 
beauty and truth of his character or 
his teachings, but simply attest, for 
souls that demand a visible and indis- 
putable badge of office or warrant of 





























authority, his right to be heard as God’s 
messenger ! 

Every day Christianity becomes in 
its substance, its moral and spiritual 
truths, more like that universal relig- 
ion which reason, conscience, and ex- 
perience, science, and philosophy, unite 
in proclaiming to be the impress of 
God upon the child He made in his 
own likeness. But every.day it will 
be seen more clearly that the spiritual 
substance of Christianity is not its 
peculiarity ; that its Christ is its spe- 
cialty ; and that the substance of all 
true religion, the absolute in morals, 
spiritual truth, holy hopes and aspira- 
tions, owe their greatest practical tri- 
umphs, their tenderest interest, and 
their fairest prospects to the light shed 
upon them, the attraction given them, 
the contact into which they are brought 
with the hearts of individual men and 
women by the authority and glory 
wd charm of Christ’s person, and by 
he place God has given Him in the 
Church and the world. If this fact 
were only fully seen and acknowledged, 
we should not have so many bulwarks 
and fortresses built up about a hered- 
itary or medizval theology, to keep it 
from possible change and deterioration, 
‘through contact with modern thought 
end experience. All that modern 
thought and science can do to impair 
the substance of the Christian and of 
ul religions it will surely do. It will 
try them in the fiery furnace of scien- 
tific skepticism and in the foaming 
whirlwind of critical philosophy ; with 
the caustic tests of realistic secular- 
ism and the dissipating fumes of re- 
ligious sentimentalism. But it can do 
nothing against its eternal and abso- 
lute truths. They are safe in their 
own beauty and verity. Allit can do, 
is to make a great clatter and dust 
and confusion, in pulling down scaffold- 
ings and plaster additions, and excres- 
cences in clay and mud, from about 
the granite and marble temple of truth. 
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Every successive age has built its own 
huts and houses, now more and now 
less grotesque and lasting, into the great 
temples at Luxor and Thebes; but 
though covered up, and disfigured, these 
are continually reappearing, as the 
temporary structures of earthen ware, 
or reeds and bamboos, decay, aud their 
original stones and native beauty re- 
main and become every day more ap- 
preciatively admired and guarded. The 
absolute in all religions is the same, 
and it cannot be harmed. It is as im- 
perishable as the human soul, or its 
source. The human additions to this 
absolute morality and eternal religion, 
which every age supplies, every new 
age will amend, now by discarding, 
then by developing, and again by addi- 
tion. 

But nothing called theology can be 
permanent! It is always provisional ; 
and although important in its day, 
quite indispensable, it often lags super- 
fluously on the stage, and is sure to be 
swept away when fully outgrown. But 
there is nothing transient in historical 
facts, or national founders, or prophets 
and apostles, or inspired leaders and 
providential men; least of all in 
Jesus Christ, Son of God and Son 
of man. History does not die be- 
cause it is added to, or because we 
live far down its stream, and forget 
or are even ignorant of its upper 
country. Facts do not change as 
interpretations of them change. All 
that is truly peculiar to Christian- 
ity is the origin, person, history, and 
character of its founder. ‘That was 
utterly and wholly original and super- 
natural. He illustrated eternal and 
absolute truths in a life and history, a 
death and resurrection, which has filled 
them with a light and heat, a beauty 
and glory, that makes Him the magnet 
of whatever is aspiring, devout, spiritual, 
and divine in all successive generations. 
About Him, of sacred necessity, the 
Church has grown, as on its all-compel- 
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ling foundation-stone. As the majes- 
tic cathedrals of Europe are fashioned 
on a cross and seem incrustations 
upon the beauty of his self-sacrificing 
love and holiness, so the historic 
Church of Christendom is the vast 
shadow of Christ’s person in history, 
and the gates of hell will not prevail 
against its august and healing influ- 
ence. But all the more, and all the 
more clearly that this is seen and felt, 
will the cumbrous superstitions and 
overlying theologies of intermediate 
ages be tenderly and gratefully laid in 
their tombs, their duty fully done, 
their memory honorably kept, their 
monuments preserved, but their fur- 
ther service dispensed with. 

To return to the starting - point. 
Shall the soul, the living soul, beir of 
all experience, representative of the 
past and the present, projector of the 
future — shall the living soul — reason 
and conscience incarnate—be the 
rightful interpreter of the Scriptures, 
and set their truths and statements in 
harmony and accord with all it knows 
or can know from all other sources ; 
or shall the Scriptures themselves, re- 
ceived on authority, as verbally or 
plenarily inspired, govern our views and 
feelings, control and regulate our ideas, 
and make us afraid of science, philos- 
ophy, experience, change — afraid of 
whatever proves any imperfection or 
error, or gives evidence of human 
limitations in them? We maintain 
that it is more truly respectful and 
reverential to the Scriptures to honor 
them in their real character; to take 
them at their own claims; to look 
at them as inspired, but as written by 
men whose limitations, imperfections, 
and defects mingled with their inspira- 
tion. We hold the Scriptures only 
more sacred for an intelligent appre- 
ciation of their origin, nature, and 
claims. They are more and not less 
divine for being what they are, as a 
man is more divine than a ghost. They 


are like ourselves, a spirit in a fleshly 
garment! But how sacred and pre- 
cious a spirit! What a sorrow it is 
that we cannot unroll the swaddling- 
clothes of popular superstition in regard 
to the verbal and plenary inspiration 
of the Bible, without shocking the 
ignorance and profaning the sanctity 
of unthinking souls, who fancy we are 
aiming at the life of the patient when 
we open the windows and change the 
air that is smothering him to death. 
False reverence, untenable notions, 
mistaken and misapplied conservatism 
in regard to the Bible, are imperilling 
the precious and sacred worth of that 
peerless history of God’s dealings and 
God’s voice. Millions are repelled 
from its study, alienated from its knowl- 
edge, by the preposterous claims which 
theologians have made for it. Modern 
science and modern philosophy dis- 
dainfully repudiate it, as an outworn 
superstition, and are ready to cast 
off the Gospel history, in order to 
get rid of the dreadful casuistry, the 
wretched scholasticism, the metaphys- 
ical theology which have palmed 
themselves off as the system of faith 
and salvation devised by the Almighty, 
the God of nature and of grace! The 
intelligence of the human race declines 
positively to shut out one ray of natu- 
ral or scientific light to accommodate 
any human theology, which looks bet- 
ter in a dim religious light. The age 
is in earnest for the truth. It will 
reverently go back to Mount Sinai 
and to Palestine, and take its view of 
universal truth from those foregone and 
ancient stand-points. But it will also 
insist upon standing where it is, in the 
19th century, and here in Boston and 
New York, and looking back to the 
past, and forward and around, and in- 
terpreting Scripture by reason and ex- 
perience ; — while it gladly concedes to 
the Bible the grand and sublime place it 
holds at the head of all literature, the 
Book of books, inspired, but not above 
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or beyond, or aside from, the judgment 
and the justified and commanded inter- 
pretation of reason and common sense. 

Could Trinitarian theology abide 
such a test? Could the proper deity 
of Jesus Christ stand before such a 
criticism? But would not every prec- 
ious truth of his life and character, 
his spiritual authority and headship, 
his divine Sonship, and his glorious 
and sacred service to humanity, be 
only heightened by such a method of 
inquiry? And must not this be the 
method of liberal Christians and their 
distinctive peculiarity? That is, that 


while orthodox Protestants (in profes- 
sion at least) pretend and claim to 
start from the Bible, and judge life 
and science and philosophy, and all 
systems of human reasoning by it, we 
start from the human soul, and with 
nature, experience, life, the past, the 
Scriptures in full view, judge all things 
with spiritual minds, as the apostle 
authorized and commanded ;_ holding 
fast what is good, and finding Christ 
only more and more every day, a 
rational, a reasonable, a credible, as 
well as a supernatural, divine, and 
holy Saviour! 





DREAMING AND WAKING. 


BY E. FOXTON. 


Or in the body or without, — 
But which, I did not think or know, 

My soul, towards eve, in dread and doubt, — 
Toiled in an Alpine waste of snow. 


A throne whereon sat nodding Death, 
The avalanche o’erhung the pass ; 
And oft athwart it yawned beneath, 
The blue-lipped, hungry, sly, crévasse. 


Where led that pass I could not see ; 
But other path or way was none ; 

Nor gaped its rifts alone for me, — 
But O, for many a dearer one ! 


Then leaped the ready ruin down! 
It leapt upon them! One by one 
Each lurking pitfall claimed its own, — 
Each voice gave out its dying moan ! 


All help was vain, where help was nigh. 
They vanished out of human sight. 

In vain to grope — in vain to cry! 
Alone I walked to meet the Night ; — 
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Alone with but the stillness dread, 
The overhanging precipice, 

And snows that creaked beneath my tread 
Along the close ice-edged abyss. 


Anon upon me swift and sure, 
The mass of frozen darkness rushed 
With weight no mortal could endure — 
Endure and breathe ;—and I was crushed, | 





But was not stunned. The shock struck out 
A park of life more quick and keen. 

My eyes —I knew not they were shut — |’ 
Unclosed upon another scene. 


Beside my safe and pillowed head, 
"Mid myrtles, roses stood in bloom ; 

A hearth-stone’s embers glimmered red | 
Before me in a cosey room. 


A bright white hand caressing strayed 
An organ’s answering keys along, 
Light as the sun on Memnon played ; 
A sweet voice sang a holy song. 


No more to weep, no more to roam, 
I rose to move, with fearless tread 

In light, and warmth, and peace, and home ; 
The waiting evening meal was spread. 


Above, a household lamp was burning, 
That long my evening-star had been ; 
And those for whom my heart was mourning, 
By different doors came cheerly in. 


Among them seated at the board, 

I told my dream to make them smile, 
Without a single solemn word ; 

But of myself I asked meanwhile :— 


“That certain stroke which all men dread — 
Does it destruction only seem ? 
There is a ‘ waking’ from the dead ; 
Has not our life been called a dream ? ” ] 
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LIFTING UP. 


BY HARRIET E. LUNT. 


Ir Susan Powers had any idev about 
the phrase, “a word in season,” it was 
of some startling, warning sentence, 
which should strike her dumb with 
sorrow and shame; some awful rebuke, 
that should rouse her, and frighten 
her out of all this weakness and mis- 
ery at once. 

For truly it was a poor, miserable 
lfe that she was living now; and the 
way out of it did not appear. Ten 
years before,a man and woman had 
stood up, and promised fidelity and 
honor toward each other, with as high 
hopes as any two people, with the 
world all before them, and their home 
to make in it, could have. Five years 
of honest, hearty effort, a home just 
beginning to be theirs, four days of 
illness, — and a widow, with a mort- 
gaged house and three babies, was left. 

At first grief for her loss, remorse 
for the light appreciation of what had 
been hers, the desire to do for his 
children what he had meant, sustained 
her; and she worked hard and inces- 
santly. First in a factory, where she 
had been a weaver before her mar- 
riage. The trouble was about leaving 
the children. She let her house, all 
but three rooms; got a girl to come 
in through the day, but it did not an- 
swer. Annie was burned; Harry fell 
down the cellar stairs; and the baby 
got sick. After several trials Susan 
found a middle-aged woman, who was 
out of work, and had no permanent 
home, and who agreed to stay through 
the winter, on condition that she could 
take in sewing and knitting when she 
could get them to do. So here the 
case stood: Susan had sixty dollars 
rent for her house ; twenty-five dollars 
she had to pay for interest; twelve 
more for insurance and taxes ; leaving 





twenty-three dollars for repairs on the 
house, which were sure to come, and 
for- clothing for herself and children. 
She earned five dollars, sometimes, 
when the work went well, six dollars 
a week; that went for food and fuel. 
Five people were to be warmed and 
fed. 
Mrs. Marshall, the old lady, soon 
came to love the little fatherless things, 
and took good care of them. She 
made the most of their mother’s little 
means; cooked comfortable meals, 
kept the house tidy, taught Annie her 
letters ; Susan washed and ironed even- 
ings, and felt as though Paradise — 
all that could be in this world without 
Henry — was regained ; and dared not 
think of what would be in the spring. 
So winter passed ; they had known the 
real comfort of a home. Spring came, 
Mrs. Marshall was called to a good 
place, and the reign of disorder began 
again. Very young girls were the 
only housekeepers that Susan could 
afford; each made fresh havoc; and 
each change was equal to a removal. 
There is a saying that three removals 
are equal to one fire. Poor Susan; 
her crockery. was broken; they had 
barely dishes enough to put on the 
table, odd things at that. The chil- 
dren’s clothes were scorched ; spoons 
were thrown out in the dish-water; 
knives and forks had their handles 
taken off by hot water; towels disap- 
peared, and left no trace. Susan had 
not been an economist or a good mana- 
ger, she felt that; but she had that 
interest which one’s own property in- 
spires, and had never thrown her 
things away. 

The last attempt at a housekeeper 
was a foolish girl, who was said to be 
teachable and good-tempered. Alas 
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for the teachableness! only while .you 
stood over her, to point out the very 
place and work, could she do anything. 
And very soon the whole matter cul- 
minated by her letting the baby fall 
out of a high chair. 

“I must give my notice, and take 
in sewing,” said Susan; which she 
did. She sewed for sale shops, and 
four such persons in the mill as she 
knew, who could afford to put out 
work. For a month or so all went 
well; she had a little money left of 
her wages, and some months’ rent she 
did not owe. After that the pull be- 
gan. By working all day, and some 
hours into the night, she could earn 
three dollars a week, and get through 
with her housework. But it is hard 
to support four people on three dol- 
lars ; it was, I should say, for this was 
before the war. Then there were 
weeks when she had unprofitable work, 


or when there was work only part of . 


the time ; so that she only earned two 
dollars, perhaps only one dollar and a 
half. She then took extra work when 
she could get it, and sat far into the 
night to get it done. It was new, and, 
for her, harder than mill-work, this 
sitting hour after hour, with cramped 
limbs, strained eyes, and weary fingers. 
Soon there were little debts that she 
couldn’t meet ; she grew discouraged, 
became irritable, the children’s noise 
crazed her; she gave them a push, 
sometimes, in her hurry and anxiety 
to finish her task. 

About the middle of the following 
winter her tenants moved, and the 
house lay empty. She spent much 
time in showing the rooms, and in 
talking to applicants; but as time 
passed, and nobody was suited, Susan’s 
heart sank. One Saturday night, at 
the end of a most unfortunate week, 
her grocer pressed her for the pay- 
ment of his bill, and almost refused to 
trust her for more goods. It was the 
first time in her life that such a thing 


had happened to her, and she was 
ready to sink under the humiliation — 
though thankful that one drop of bit- 
terness was spared —the middle-aged 
clerk, who usually waited on her, was 
not by ; she could not have borne that. 
Yet when, an hour later, a large pack- 
age was brought to her door by the 
pleasant-faced boy of the establish- 
ment, and she was asked humbly to 
accept it, Susan did not send it back, 
as she had done things from the same 
quarter before. The children’s neces- 
sities, her own jaded, discouraged state, 
prepared her, when this hour of temp- 
tation came, to yield. What was the 
use of pride while her children wanted 
bread ; when soon the house that their 
father worked so hard for, would refuse 
them shelter? And could she ever 
earn enough to pay rent, and feed 
and clothe them all? So before sum- 
mer she was married to Mr. Powers, 
the middle-aged clerk at Mr. Ran- 
som’s; and the old life became a thing 
of the past. Mr. Powers paid off the 
mortgage on the house; he bought 
new furniture in place of the broken, 
disabled stuff; but he let some rooms, 
instead of having all to themselves, as 
Susan had hoped. 

No two persons could begin life to- 
gether with less realization of what 
each was to bear and to forbear. The 
husband, now past forty, had been a 
bachelor, waited on as a person of con- 
sideration in the house where he had 
boarded for fifteen years. Susan’s 
first husband had treated her with ten- 
derness and consideration, much as if 
she were a child. Now these two 
had come together, one because a sweet 
face, made interesting by its black sur- 
roundings, had charmed him; the 
other because she wanted provision for 
her children. When the hard places 
came, they were the harder that neither 
had any stock of experience to draw 
from. Mr. Powers had no thought of 
reconstructing his habits to suit a house 
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with three young children in it. Susan 
had no intention of keeping her chil- 
dren from noisy play, or of sending 
them to bed early, to suit his whims. 
If he had always spoken, and it was 
done, then a little change would be 
well for him. He thought a little dis- 
cipline, in the way of suppression, 
would be good for the young ones. 

In half a year there was open war- 
fare. Mr. Powers had learned to dis- 
like, almost to hate, his step-children ; 
they to dread and to dislike him ; their 
mother to compare her life with what 
it might have been, had she struggled 
on alone, or, more dangerous still, 
with what it would have been, had 
Henry lived. And one day, in the 
course of some dispute, she-said the 
bitter things that she had thought. 
From that day they lived over a smoul- 
dering -volcano ; jealous sense of wrong 
on one side; self-assertion, in spite of 
shame and humiliation, on the other. 
Susan affected to be fighting her chil- 
dren’s battles, when she opposed what 
she considered tyranny ; her husband 
felt that all which he had tried to do 
went for nothing, and that the chil- 
dren, whose bread he earned, were 
taught to despise him. This was not 
the truth; for Susan, though she was 
unjust, never said a word against her 
husband, save to him, or before his 
face; there was left this little spark 
of truth and honor yet. There were 
occasional truces and attempts at peace, 
until the little girl was born; then the 
worst of this divided house appeared. 
The father was constantly on the 
watch, and the thousand little nameless 
ways in which own parentage shows 
itself, awakened Susan’s jealousy for 
her fatherless ones. And once, when 
Mr. Powers struck Harry because the 
baby was hurt in their play, the moth- 
er’s anger flamed out — “What, is 
she better than my boy? I wish that 
she had never been born.” And nev- 


.er, in her father’s ‘sight, would she 
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bestow a caress upon his child; when 
he was out of the way, she made up 
for all. 

At fifteen months old the child fell 
ill; it was a bad summer for babies, 
and she was teething; it was only a 
week’s sickness, and she died. As 
they were putting her into the little 
casket, her father turned to his wife, 
and said, “ This is as good as what you 
wished.” Susan dared not ask if the 
grave were to be made in her lot, but 
she hoped, till the very moment when 
the carriage turned to the opposite 
path, and the whole breadth of the 
cemetery lay between. 

“JT will’ never go there when he 
can know,” said Susan to herself. And 
in this frame of mind, filled with an- 
guish for her loss, with remorse for 
what she had allowed herself to say and 
feel while the child lived, and with 
anger toward her husband, she went 
to church, on the Sunday after the 
funeral, more for the sake of getting 
away alone than for the hope that any 
word could help her there. She had 
never been in the same place before. 

It was Friday morning, and the 
Rev. Mr. Stanfield sat in his study, at- 
tempting to write a sermon of conso- 
lation. Two of his parishioners had 
died that week, one old, the other in 
the prime of life ; he must say some- 
thing of comfort, something of heaven, 
to the mourners. He had the text 
written out: “ Ye believe in God, be- 
lieve also in me. In my Father's 
house are many mansions.” But that 
was as far as he could go; the words 
that he wanted would not come. He 
walked out, to try and work himself 
into the mood, when instead of it 
there fell upon him such a sense of 
the worth of man as man, such vis- 
ion of his capacities, such wonders 
at his possibilities, there came upon 
him such a realization of the soul, 
apart from conditions, that he felt it 
must be written. What a waste of 
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for the teachableness! only while .you 
stood over her, to point out the very 
place and work, could she do anything. 
And very soon the whole matter cul- 
minated by her letting the baby fall 
out of a high chair. 

“TI must give my notice, and take 
in sewing,” said Susan; which she 
did. She sewed for sale shops, and 
fur such persons in the mill as she 
knew, who could afford to put out 
work. For a month or so all went 
well; she had a little money left of 
her wages, and some months’ rent she 
did not owe. After that the pull be- 
gan. By working all day, and some 
hours into the night, she could earn 
three dollars a week, and get through 
with her housework. But it is hard 
to support four people on three dol- 
lars ; it was, I should say, for this was 
before the war. Then there were 


weeks when she had unprofitable work, 
or when there was work only part of - 
the time ; so that she only earned two 
dollars, perhaps only one dollar and a 


half. She then took extra work when 
she could get it, and sat far into the 
night to get it done. It was new, and, 
for her, harder than mill-work, this 
sitting hour after hour, with cramped 
limbs, strained eyes, and weary fingers. 
Soon there were little debts that she 
couldn’t meet ; she grew discouraged, 
became irritable, the children’s noise 
crazed her; she gave them a push, 
sometimes, in her hurry and anxiety 
to finish her task. 

About the middle of the following 
winter her tenants moved, and the 
house lay empty. She spent much 
time in showing the rooms, and in 
talking to applicants; but as time 
passed, and nobody was suited, Susan’s 
heart sank. One Saturday night, at 
the end of a most unfortunate week, 
her grocer pressed her for the pay- 
ment of his bill, and almost refused to 
trust her for more goods. It was the 
first time in her life that such a thing 
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had happened to her, and she was 
ready to sink under the humiliation — 
though thankful that one drop of bit- 
terness was spared —the middle-aged 
clerk, who usually waited on her, was 
not by ; she could not have borne that. 
Yet when, an hour later, a large pack- 
age was brought to her door by the 
pleasant-faced boy of the establish- 
ment, and she was asked humbly to 
accept it, Susan did not send it back, 
as she had done things from the same 
quarter before. The children’s neces- 
sities, her own jaded, discouraged state, 
prepared her, when this hour of temp- 
tation came, to yield. What was the 
use of pride while her children wanted 
bread ; when soon the house that their 
father worked so hard for, would refuse 
them shelter? And could she ever 
earn enough to pay rent, and feed 
and clothe them all? So before sum- 
mer she was married to Mr. Powers, 
the middle-aged clerk at Mr. Ran- 
som’s; and the old life became a thing 
of the past. Mr. Powers paid off the 
mortgage on the house; he bought 
new furniture in place of the broken, 
disabled stuff ; but he let some rooms, 
instead of having all to themselves, as 
Susan had hoped. 

No two persons could begin life to- 
gether with less realization of what 
each was to bear and to forbear. The 
husband, now past forty, had been a 
bachelor, waited on as a person of con- 
sideration in the house where he had 
boarded for fifteen years. Susan’s 
first husband had treated her with ten- 
derness and consideration, much as if 
she were a child. Now these two 
had come together, one because a sweet 
face, made interesting by its black sur- 
roundings, had charmed him; the 
other because she wanted provision for 
her children. When the hard places 
came, they were the harder that neither 
had any stock of experience to draw 
from. Mr. Powers had no thought of 
reconstructing his habits to suit a house 
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with three young children in it. Susan 
had no intention of keeping her chil- 
dren from noisy play, or of sending 
them to bed early, to suit his whims. 
If he had always spoken, and it was 
done, then a little change would be 
well for him. He thought a little dis- 
cipline, in the way of suppression, 
would be good for the young ones. 

In half a year there was open war- 
fare. Mr. Powers had learned to dis- 
like, almost to hate, his step-children ; 
they to dread and to dislike him ; their 
mother to compare her life with what 
it might have been, had she struggled 
on alone, or, more dangerous still, 
with what it would have been, had 
Henry lived. And one day, in the 
course of some dispute, she- said the 
bitter things that she had thought. 
From that day they lived over a smoul- 
dering -voleano ; jealous sense of wrong 
on one side; self-assertion, in spite of 
shame and humiliation, on the other. 
Susan affected to be fighting her chil- 
dren’s battles, when she opposed what 
she considered tyranny; her husband 
felt that all which he had tried to do 
went for nothing, and that the chil- 
dren, whose bread he earned, were 
taught to despise him. This was not 
the truth; for Susan, though she was 
unjust, never said a word against her 
husband, save to him, or before his 
face; there was left this little spark 
of truth and honor yet. There were 
occasional truces and attempts at peace, 
until the little girl was born; then the 
worst of this divided house appeared. 
The father was constantly on the 
watch, and the thousand little nameless 
ways in which own parentage shows 
itself, awakened Susan’s jealousy for 
her fatherless ones. And once, when 
Mr. Powers struck Harry because the 
baby was hurt in their play, the moth- 
er’s anger flamed out — “What, is 
she better than my boy? I wish that 
she had never been born.” And nev- 
-er, in her father’s ‘sight, would she 
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bestow a caress upon his child; when 
he was out of the way, she made up 
for all. 

At fifteen months old, the child fell 
ill; it was a bad summer for babies, 
and she was teething; it was only a 
week’s sickness, and she died. As 
they were putting her into the little 
casket, her father turned to his wife, 
and said, “ This is as good as what you 
wished.” Susan dared not ask if the 
grave were to be made in her lot, but 
she hoped, till the very moment when 
the carriage turned to the opposite 
path, and the whole breadth of the 
cemetery lay between. 

“I will’ never go there when he 
can know,” said Susan to herself. And 
in this frame of mind, filled with an- 
guish for her loss, with remorse for 
what she had allowed herself to say and 
feel while the child lived, and with 
anger toward her husband, she went 
to church, on the Sunday after the 
funeral, more for the sake of getting 
away alone than for the hope that any 
word could help her there. She had 
never been in the same place before. 

It was Friday morning, and the 
Rev. Mr. Stanfield sat in his study, at- 
tempting to write a sermon of conso- 
lation. Two of his parishioners had 
died that week, one old, the other in 
the prime of life; he must say some- 
thing of comfort, something of heaven, 
to the mourners. He had the text 
written out: “ Ye believe in God, be- 
lieve also in me. In my Father's 
house are many mansions.” But that 
was as far as he could go; the words 
that he wanted would not come. He 
walked out, to try and work himself 
into the mood, when instead of it 
there fell upon him such a sense of 
the worth of man as man, such vis- 
ion of his capacities, such wonders 
at his possibilities, there came upon 
him such a realization of the soul, 
apart from conditions, that he felt it 
must be written. What a waste of 
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time, with the work which. must be 
done yet on his hands! But he put 
at the top of his paper, “ Ye are of 
more value than many sparrows,” and 
“For we are also his offspring.” 
Writing was no labor then, and before 
he thought of it, there was a sermon. 
“T must pick out an old one for Sun- 
day,” he thought; but on Saturday 
night he determined to preach that. 
“It’s the word of the Lord to me for 
this hour, and I will say it.” 

Susan Powers heard that sermon ; 
and it was the word of deliverance 
and peace to her soul. She sat like 
one in a dream, till the service ended ; 
then rose and went out of the house, 
just casting one backward glance at 
the man who had spoken, to see if he 
were not indeed an angel; then with 
a fixed purpose in her heart, turned 
toward her home. “I will try and 
keep my sight,” she said, “I will not 
become blind again.” For she was 
like one who had just received his 
sight. How all her life, to this hour, 
she herself had been the centre around 
which the universe revolved! her 
rights, her comfort, had been the im- 
portant matters, and people were good 
or bad according to their treatment 
of her! And yet life, her life, had 
seemed only poor and mean. 

No word of upbraiding or of warn- 
ing or threatening could have touched 
her as this thought of the value of 
man had done. 

“But how can I let him know of 
this new light that has come to me?” 
she asked herself. “If I were to be- 
gin talking kindly, he would think 
there was some purpose in it, and de- 
spise me. If I tell him that I have 
been wrong, he will not listen, or will 
say some cutting thing. What shall I 
do?” She thought of the children ; 
but since, the baby’s death, he had 
never spoken, not even to scold them. 
He went in and out just as though they 
were not in the world. At the table, 


their mother gave them food which his 
money had purchased, knowing that 
he hated them, and feeling as if each 
morsel they ate was choking her. 
Then the thought came of the little 


-grave, and how he would go there 


alone at sunset: would she dare offer 
to go with him? No, her courage 
was not equal to that. But there was 
something she could do. She found 
that her husband was busy writing in 


- his own room; and quickly gathering 


her best, loveliest autumn flowers, she 
went to the cemetery; tenderly, with 
tears that fell not merely for her loss, 
she laid the offering on the new grave. 
That little mound was an altar, and this 
was an offering of love and peace, and 
of hope too. 

That night, when Mr. Powers came 
home, his wife scarcely dared raise her 
eyes to his face ; though she longed to 
know if her repentance were accepted 
He said nothing, but she fancied that 
his movements were gentler than usual, 
and he actually picked up one of the 
children’s toys, and put it away; he 
was not used to touch anything of 
theirs. All through the week Susan 
watched to do kind things, without be 
ing obtrusive ; and when Sunday night 
came, as he was leaving the house, her 
bonnet and shawl were all ready ; she 
said, tremblingly, “I should like to go 


with you, Philip,” and, as he did not for- - 


bid, she walked on by his side. Neither 
spoke ; but after a little, Susan timidly 
put her hand on her husband’s arm ; 
this he permitted also, and she felt that 
her offers of peace were not despised. 
Day by day she sought and made 
little opportunities to show good will ; 
not receiving direct encouragement, but 
not repelled, she persevered, feeling 
constantly that a little ground was 
gained. The great wonder was that 
her own sense of wrong had vanished ; 
she found herself beginning to think 
first of his comfort and convenience ; 
to consider his interests, and to feel 
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real pain when the children incom- 
moded him in any way. 

Early in the autumn Harry was 
taken ill, of what soon proved pneu- 
monia. On the second day, before 
Susan had realized that it was any- 
thing very serious, their doctor came 
in, saying, “ Your husband came round ; 
he thinks I had better see the little 
lad.” ‘There was a choking sensation 
in the mother’s throat; it came to her, 
like a flash, that she had not wanted a 
doctor for the baby at first; she had 
not thought her sick enough. Harry’s 
symptoms grew more and more alarm- 
ing, and as his mother wondered to her- 
self if she could stay with him alone, 
her good Mrs. Marshall walked in. 
Mr. Powers had found her out and sent 
her. Susan understood why he held 
back ftom any part in the nursing, and 
felt that she should do the same in his 
place. But that very night he said 
to Mrs. Marshall, “You must go to 
bed; I will sit up with my wife; she 
will need you in the day-time.” And 
these words once spoken, he took his 
part of watching and care while the 
child lived. “ We must be all dream- 
ing,” the mother thought, as she saw 
the boy carried in her husband’s arms, 
sonthed and tended, just as his baby 
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had been: “ what should I have done, 
if he had left me alone!” 

The last distinct words that Harry 
spoke were: “Take me up, papa.” 
It was the first time either child had 
called him so, and a sob came from 
the strong man’s breast. 

A few weeks later Mr. Powers 
asked his wife to go with him and see 
some little stones that he had looked 
at, to mark the children’s graves. Be- 
fore they came to the marble works he 
said suddenly, as though anxious to 
have it off his mind, “I have had the 
baby taken up and buried by Harry, 
and I have been looking at a stone for 
his father: you would like to have 
one.” And there was a fine, large 
piece of marble set aside for Susan’s 
judgment, and the two little blocks 
were of the same fine, pure vein. In 
a whisper, as they waited to give the 
final order, her husband said, “ The 
baby had no name, but I would like to 
have ‘ Susan,’ on the stone.” And thus 
it was. 

The next year a little boy was born, 
and his mother named him “ Philip,” 
but his father added “ Henry,” as his 
part in the naming of their only son. 
“ Whom we bless, we love.” 





JANUS ON “THE POPE AND THE COUNCIL.” 


WE mentioned this work inciden- 
tally last month, and gave a short 
abstract of it. It has since been trans- 
lated from the German and published 
in this country. The criticism of it 
which we had read in the “ Academy ” 
gave the impression that the book was 
a most remarkable and very timely 
one; but we thought at the time there 
might be either a misinterpretation of 
the author's meaning, or some exag- 
geration in the statement that the 


Council would be called to assert “the 
power of the Church to inflict temporal 
punishment, including death, and the 
right of correcting history in certain 
points.” But after having thoroughly 
read the work itself, we find that, far 
from being exaggerated, the statement 
is correct; and it is the necessary 
inference, the legitimate consequence, 
of the doctrine of absolute papal su- 
premacy and infallibility. A work on 
ecclesiastical matters was never pub- 
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lished better calculated to give a truth- 
ful account of the beginning and prog- 
ress of the papal system than this. It 
is so calm in tone, so moderate in ex- 
pression, and so fully corroborated by 
unexceptionable authorities, that no 
one can help feeling convinced of its 
veracity. 

It is impossible to give a fair idea 
of the work in a few pages. It must 
be read to be properly appreciated, 
and should be read by all, Catholic 
and Protestant, who feel any kind of 
interest in Christianity. The author 
shows himself throughout a thorough 
Catholic, but an earnest and liberal 
Christian, a learned canonist, a faith- 
ful and discriminating historian. Even 
the “ Civilta Cattolica,” a review pub- 
lished in Rome as the organ of the 
Papal party, seems to treat him with 
unusual consideration, though his iden- 
tity is concealed under the significant 
name of Janus. It is the practice of 
the writers for that review to abuse 
every one who dares to dissent from 
them: on any point whatever concern- 
ing the Church, to deny every fact in 
history that cannot be interpreted in 
behalf of Papacy, and to misrepresent 
those which are too well known to be 
denied. In this respect it is a model 
review, and fairly represents the cause 
it advocates. Notwithstanding its habit 
and character, the “ Civilta Cattolica” 
deals with our author in a singularly 
respectful manner. One of the No- 
vember issues contains a criticism of 
“The Pope and the Council,” and 
nothing is said in it of the numerous 
and grave charges brought by the 
writer against the Roman See. They 
are so well sustained that an attempt to 
gainsay them would be too much even 
for that review. A few comparatively 
unimportant points are taken up by the 
critic, and very meekly discussed, with- 
out a word of insult against Janus, who 
certainly deserved it more than poor 
Bishop Coxe, so uncivilly and roughly 


handled by the “ Civilta.” And yet 
more than six sevenths of this work 
are devoted to expose such charges, to 
prove that since the thirteenth century 
“the Roman Court has taken the place 
of the Roman Church,” and to prepare 
the conclusion that under such circam- 
stances a Council cannot be a true one, 
because it lacks the freedom necessary 
to an Ecumenical Council. 

Everything that has taken place in 
Rome relating to the Council, since the 
publication of Janus’s work, has either 
confirmed some of its statements or jus- 
tified some of the apprehensions mani- 
fested by its author. The public is 
acquainted with the fact that since the 
Council was called, the ultramontane 
or Papal party have constantly been 
at work to anticipate its decisions and 
decrees. The newspapers have also 
mentioned several proclamations and 
bulls of the Pope, settling certain points, 
and directing the work to be performed 
by the assembled Fathers. In olden 
times a bull from the Pope was an 
event; and when dictated by the holy 
wrath which so often characterized such 
productions, it caused a general com- 
motion all over the Christian world. 
Those times, called by some Catholic 
writers the blessed age of faith, have 
now gone by. Papal bulls are more 
apt to excite merriment than fear, be- 
yond the limits of the temporal power 
of the Church. It, however, cannot 
be denied that, owing to the session 
of the Ecumenical Council, Papal bulls 
have just now a certain interest for 
Protestants who like to know what 
efforts are made in Rome to bring 
about the union of all the Christian 
churches. Judging from the bull of 
invitation and the letters of Pius IX. 
to non-Catholics, there is little reason 
to hope for such a consummation. Sub- 
mission is demanded of every one, and 
all that is granted them consists in an 
opportunity to obtain explanations con- 
cerning the manner of effecting the 







































desired submission. If there was any 
doubt left about the intentions of the 
Pope on the subject, it is entirely re- 
moved since our former notice of the 
Council. Two new bulls have been 
issued, one of which is especially sig- 
nificant, and plainly shows how far the 
Papacy can be reconciled with freedom 
and modern civilization. 

The first of these bulls concerns the 
election of a new Pope in case Pius IX. 
should die during the sitting of the 
Council. It declares the Council dis- 
solved by such an event, and that the 
right of electing the head of the Church 
devolves exclusively on the cardinals, 
as in ordinary times. From what 
source a Pope derives the power of 
thus binding the whole Church, and 
limiting her representation to a few 
bishops and priests invested with a 
dignity of Papal origin, whilst the 
Church itself is assembled in a General 
Council, it is more than we can tell. 
Sie volo, sic jubeo ; stat pro ratione vo- 
luntas, — So I wish, so I command; 
my will is my reason for doing what I 
do. This, so far as we know, is the 
only foundation of that power, as it is 
of everything else done in the name 
and by the authority of the Roman 
See. Once admitted that the Pope is 
the lieutenant of God on earth, there 
is nothing he has no right to do. The 
measure is generally considered a polit- 
ico-religious one, intended to prevent 
the triple crown from falling on the 
head of anybody but an Italian cardi- 
ual. Were it prompted by patriotism, 
or were the choice of a ruler over a 
portion of Italy the main purpose in 
the election of the Pope, there would 
be no reason to find fault with it. But 
it seems rather strange that a Pope 
should so restrict the influence of the 
Holy Spirit as to compel it to alight 
on the head of an Italian, to the ex- 
clusion of all the other nationalities ; 
and not only of an Italian, but of an 


Italian cardinal; thus reducing to its 
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minimum the interference of the Divine 
will in the matter. All the prayers 
offered, all the invocations made be- 
seeching God to point out whom from 
among his children he wishes to have 
raised to the dignity of his vicar, all 
in reality is nothing but a farce and 
mockery. The Almighty cannot help 
himself; his delegate has outwitted 
Him. He must be represented on this 
globe by an Italian, and that Italian 
must be a cardinal. If the Episcopate 
should ever have thought of improving 
the opportunity of a vacancy in the 
Roman See iu order to reform certain 
abuses in the Church, and to make her 
independent of the despotism of a few, 
by no means always the best and the 
most learned; if the Episcopate had 
conceived the idea of reconciling the 
Church with modern society and civil- 
ization, thus presenting a chance to 
the different churches of uniting in the 
same work of moral and religious re- 
form everywhere; if the Episcopate 
of the largest and most influential 
Church ever thought of doing so much, 
the Episcopate reckoned without the 
host, who is the only master in every- 
thing, because he thinks he is. A 
Christian Church, therefore, — the so- 
called Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
—jis made subservient to the ambi- 
tious aspirations of the Roman Court; 
every avenue is closed to bishops and 
priests for the fulfilment of their most 
important duty, even when the great- 
est obstacle to it is removed by death. 
So much for the first bull. 

The other is more explicit still. It 
commands the most absolute secrecy 
for the deliberations of the Council, and 
declares that the right of making pro- 
positions on any subject belongs ex- 
clusively to the Pope and the Roman 
See. The bishops are exhorted to live 
in the practice of charity, humility, so- 
briety, and pious contemplation during 
the meeting of the Council. They are 
directed, however, to consider it as their 
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duty to make propositions, but under 
the following restrictions, which in fact 
nullify the privilege granted to them. 
Ist, The proposition must be made in 
writing and submitted before presenta- 
tion to a committee, appointed by the 
Pope. 2d, It must have for its object 
the general interest of the Church, and 
not that of an individual diocese or 
province. 3d, It must be presented 
with an exposition of the motives by 
which it is prompted. 4th, It must 
conform to the spirit and tradition of 
the Catholic Church. All the com- 
mittees will be appointed by the 
Fathers, but presided over by a cardi- 
nal chosen by the Pope. The bishops 
are formally forbidden to leave Rome 
before the end of the Council ; they are 
needed, and they should wait for orders. 
A telegram from Rome of Decem- 
ber 14th informs us that the major- 
ity are greatly dissatisfied with many 
of the provisions contained in the bull. 
Probably it is so, but they will be apt 
to submit to everything. It is also re- 
ported that such an opposition has 
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lately manifested itself among the 
Fathers to the claims of the Roman 
See, that the papal party are soberly 
thinking of having the Council ad- 
journed. That may be, but we cannot 
believe it. They have both gone too 
far and have not gone far enough to 
take such a measure. The scandals of 
the Council of Bale might be renewed, 
and the consequences be fatal for the 
Roman court. They will see that the 
opposition is controlled, and it will be so 
long as the Council holds its sessions in 
Rome. All these things were foretold 
by Janus, whose work, by the bye, has 
just been condemned by the Congrega- 
tion of the Index, and Pius IX. has 
confirmed the sentence. Ifthe author 
or authors of that work needed to have 
it advertised and sold and read by 
everybody, they could not ask for a 
better thing than a condemnation from 
Rome. It will now be translated 
where it has not yet been; it will be 
bought and read by those who had 
not yet noticed it. 


TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. 


A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


BY COL. FREDERIC INGHAM. 


CHAPTER II. 


NEXT TO THAT. 


THe men did not come up to my 
tent, regimental head-quarters, that 
night. We were on our way up after 
the parade, when pop, pop, some red- 
shirted pickets cracked off their rifles, 
frightened by some goats, I believe ; 
for all this happened in one of the Cal- 
abrian valleys. The companies were 


filing off to supper, as the shots were 
heard, but halted promptly enough ; and, 


in a minute more, we were brought back 
to parade again. I ordered some kettles 
of polenta brought down for the men 
to eat, and we lounged and lay there, 
waiting orders for a couple of hours. 
Then it was clear enough that the 
whole was a false alarm, and I let 
them go to bed. 

But a week or two after, Dalrymple, 
who had made a good deal of fun of 
the club, came round, and Frank 
Chaney with him. Dalrymple knew 
that I would not have any nonsense 
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about it, and indeed, he was quite in 
earnest himself when he asked me to 
bring out the papers and tell them 
more about the club and its history. 
I told him what I tell you, that there 


was no history; there were only | 


these letters, nine of them as it 
happened, folded together and marked 
“Harry Wadsworth.” An odd-look- 
ing set they were. A letter from my 
wife Polly, written exactly on the 
third anniversary of Harry’s funeral ; 
letters of all sizes and shapes written 
on tappa, brown paper, white paper, 
all sorts of paper ; stained, faded, and 
broken at the edges, but all of them 
telling of the lives that these nine of 
the original club had been leading. 
Indeed, when we came to look at the 
dates, they were all written within a 
month of same anniversary of the day 
which we wasted together in the sta- 
tion-house, called deepo, at North Col- 
chester. 

The letters were : — 

A. Dictated by Biddy Corcoran to 
her son Will, and in the most elegant 
of clerkly handwriting, down strokes 
hard and up strokes fine, I assure 
you. 

B. Caroline Leslie’s — she had not 
changed her name in marrying her 
cousin Harry, the same who gave her 
the canary-bird. She wrote from 
Cronstadt, Maine. : 

C. George Dutton, written as above, 
on tappa cloth from one of the Ker- 
madeck Islands, in the South Pacific. 

D. Mrs. Merriam, — quiet, long, dry 
— from 14 Albion Street, Brook- 
yn. 

E. As above, Polly Ingham’s to 
me, when I was very far off sound- 
i 

F. Widdifield’s — he had accepted 
a place as professor in Clinton College, 
Kentucky. 

G. Will Morton’s—he was clerk 
of court in Ethan County, Vermont ; 
always has been clerk of court, as his 
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father was before him, and as his son 
will be after him. 

H. John Merriam’s — bookkeeper, 
he, with Fottingill & Fairbanks, Chi- 

0. 

I. From Mrs. Emerson — head of 
a girls’ boarding-school in Fernan- 
dina, Florida. And I had filed, in the 
same pile, a little paper of memoranda 
of my own. So there were really the 
autographs of all, save Mrs. Corcoran, 
of the ten of the Club which tried 
vainly to form itself at North Col- 
chester. 

Ah! what a pity it is that I may 
not print all these letters, now and 
here. If only I, Frederic Ingham, 
could be the editor of a monthly mag- 
azine of my own! If only I had 85,- 
555 readers, on the moderate estimate 
of five readers to each copy sold, and 
they were all so prejudiced in favor of 
the Old as to like to read old letters, 
and yet so tolerant of the New as to 
be willing to read my speculations upon 
them. Then what a title-page could 
I not make up from these letters alone 
for the whole of a number, giving a 
courteous refusal to all “eminent con- 
tributors,” and all good assistants not 
quite so eminent. 

To make our contents on cover : — 

Biddy Corcoran’s Home. By her- 
self. 
Life by the Furnace. 

The Kermadeck Islands. 
Housekeeping. By a Connoisseur. 
Polly to Fred. 

Recollections. Prof. Widdifield. 
Three Years of Life. W. Morton. 
The West as I sawit. By a Big 





A New Boarding-school. Mrs. Em- 
erson. 

10x 10100. Fred. Ingham. 

There, is not that a good title-page 
for the outside of your new magazine ? - 
Would not that make Mr. Horace’s 
mouth water, as he drew up his adver- 
tisement ? Would not those running- 
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titles be attractive as men opened the 
uncut pages? If! ah if only I might 
myself control these MSS. “It must 
not be, this giddy trance.” I must 
confine myself to the probable restric- 
tions. “Five thousand words, or at 
the outside, five thousand five hun- 
dred for a.single number.” ‘These are 
the hated limits in which I live and 
move and have my hampered being. 
Is there not some worthless epithet 
above which I can strike out! Ah no! 
better oinit all Will Corcoran’s com- 
mercial college chirography in one 
lump, and come without preface to 
pretty Caroline Leslie. 


CAROLINE LESLIE'S LETTER. (B.) 


It is so queer to see where people 
will turn up when you least expect 
it. Now Caroline Leslie, since the 
funeral, had married her cousin Harry, 
the same, as I said, who gave her the 
canary-bird; and he had taken her 
down to the iron-works at Cronstadt, 
in Piscataquis County. Pretty girl, 
how little she thought, when she was 
giving the canary-bird his sugar, that 
she was to spend five years of her life 
in a house just one grade above a log- 
cabin, with two rooms on the ground 
floor, and a bed in her parlor, and — 
which was: perhaps the only part of it 
amiss —that all her friends in Worces- 
ter were to be saying that it was 
“so fortunate ” that her husband had 
such a good position! Good position 
it was, for all the bed in the parlor. 


. For there Caroline and Harry first 


subdued the world; there were her 
first three children born; and there, as 
the letter showed, she also had done 
her share of Harry Wadsworth’s work, 
in Harry Wadsworth’s way. 

When they went down there, it 
was chaos come again, I can tell you! 
An old iron-furnace, which had been 
built in the most shiftless and careless 
way, had made for a year or less some 
iron of the worst quality, so that the 
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reputation of the ore was all lost, and 
had then been left to burn out. A 
new company, with some capital from 
Ibootsons or Tubals, or some sort of 
foreign iron people, had gone in, and 
had sent down George Landrin, who 
knew something about making iron, to 
redeem the reputation of the place, 
and Harry Leslie to be treasurer and 
manager as far as George Landrin was 
not. Instantly, as I need not say, 
Harry Leslie and Caroline Leslie were 
married. That was the first link that 
the new iron company forged, and 
they forged it without knowing that 
they did so, by appointing him assist- 
ant treasurer, with a salary of fifteen 
hundred a year. They were married, 
went to Cronstadt in the first wagon 
after the roads were in any sort 
opened, and lived there, thirteen miles 
from the next town, in a village of iron 
men ; their’s one of three framed houses 
—all, as I said, one grade above a 
log-cabin. 

“ Hajj any ssiety thar?” said Mrs. 
Grundy to Caroline one day when I 
met Caroline at her father’s, where 
she had come up to Thanksgiving. 
How Caroline’s eyes snapped and 
flashed fire! “The best society, Mrs. 
Grundy, I ever knew.” And so it 
was, indeed, thanks to Leslie, and 
Landrin, and Harry Wadsworth, and 
the founder of all good society, the 
saviour of all such holes as they found 
Cronstadt, whose notions in this matter, 
Harry Wadsworth and these fellows 
had had the wit and heart to follow. 

Here is the letter: — 


“ Cronstapt, November 7. 
“ Dear Mrs. IncHam: — 


“T have never forgotten that, as 
we came home from Mr. Wadsworth’s 
funeral, I promised your husband I 
would some day write to you about him. 
And though I have put it off so long, 
I have always meant to do it. But 
you know how time goes by without 
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our putting pen to paper. It was three 
years ago that we all met there to- 
gether. I cannot believe it. 

“ But to-night I am going to write 
to you, for I do not know where your 
husband is, and he must take this as a 
letter to him. For I have been think- 
ing of Mr. Wadsworth all day; I 
think of him, and of things he used to 
say and do, a great deal now we are 
here in this new life, and I have to 
try 80 many experiments, and do so 
many things for the first time. To- 
day is Sunday, and on Sundays I see the 
working-men here even more than I do 
on other days, and they are more dis- 
posed to talk, or perhapsIam. Harry 
has been gone for nearly a week now, 
and will not be back till next Satur- 
day, so Mr. Landrin and I and Sarah 
had to manage about the tunes and 
singing as we best could last night. 
But to-day we had stalwart help, and 
I wish you had been here to see and 
hear our choir. We still meet for 
service, as we did when you were 
here, in the upper carpenter’s shop, 
but yesterday Sarah and Eunice drove 
the men out just before dark, and 
began to dress the two chests which 
make the pulpit, with colored leaves, 
and this morning they completed their 
decoration, and made quite a brilliant 
show. Joe Deberry, that French 
charcoal man who got you the Lyco- 
podium, was very efficient and sym- 
pathetic. Mr. Landrin played the 
flute; Will Wattles read part of a 
sermon out of the “Independent ;” 
dear old Mr. Mitchell “led in prayer,” 
and we really had a good time —I 
did, and we all did. 

“ When we sat round talking, on the 
boards and the benches, and good many 
outside in the sun, I attacked old 
Mrs. Follett, and won her heart by 
asking her how I could dye some yarn 
Ihave here. She has always been a 


little shy of me, but she got talking 
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about this place as it was in the old 
dynasty. 

“¢Tt was hell, Mrs. Leslie! 
your pardon, but it was just hell and 


I beg 


nothing else.’ And really, I believe 
it was. When she told me of the 
drinking and gambling and fighting of 
men, and fighting of dogs, and of 
cocks, and of hens and women, I be- 
lieve — of everything really that could 
fight, — why, Mrs. Ingham, when she 
told me about what her own husband 
was, who is now as nice a man as there 
is in the shop, and what a life she led 
with him, I wondered whether this 
were the same world. She thought 
Mr. Landrin and Harry had done a 
great deal more than they have. I 
am sure all we could do here is very 
little. But Harry has put his foot 
down, and Mr. Landrin has been very 
willing to help; and they have said 
that if they and their wives were here, 
it should be a decent place to live in; 
and when I see how happy and pleas- 
ant the people are, and when I think 
how little I used to know about such 
places and people at all, I thank God 
for bringing me here. 

“ All the singers have been up here 
to-night practising. I wish you knew 
them all as well as you learned to 
know Sarah and George Fordyce when 
you were here. There are some of 
them who have just that sort of pas- 
sion for my Harry that your husband 
has for Harry Wadsworth. But when 
they talk to Mr. Leslie about what he 
has done for the place, he laughs, and 
points at Harry Wadsworth’s picture, 
and says, ‘Don’t thank me — thank 
him.” Well, to-night ten of them came 
round to sing, and before we began they 
produced a beautiful frame for Harry’s 
picture, and asked me to let them put 
it in, for a surprise to my husband when 
he ‘comes home. Then they began 
to talk to me about him, and I told 
them —well, you know what I told 
them. And I could see the tears roll 
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down George Fordyce’s face as I 
talked to them. And when they went 
away, he said, ‘ We have never known 
what to call this choir class. I move 
it be called the Harry Wadsworth 
club’ And they all clapped their 
hands and said it should be so. So 
after all, you see, your husband’s club 
is born. 

“But I must stop. I hear Wally 
crying in the other room —and you 
know I am my own nurse now. 

“ Give my love to Mr. Ingham when 
you write. Always, dear Mrs. Ingham, 

Your own, 
CaroLine LEsLiz.” 


T like that letter ; I like that woman; 
I like that place, Cronstadt; and I 
like the life they lead there. But I 
should not have filed that letter, and 
carried it to Italy and Sicily with me, 
if the others that came about the same 
time had not belonged with it; so 
they all got tied up together. Try 
this : — 

PROF. WIDDIFIELD’S LETTER. (?.) 

CLINTON CoLLEGE, BourBon County, 
Kentucky, November 10. 

“Rev. F. InGHam, ETC., ETC.: — 

“Dear Sir,—In private conversa- 
tion with a few of our young gentlemen 
here, I showed to them such of the 
letters of our dear Mr. Wadsworth as 
I have with me. They have been 
very much impressed by their spirit, 
freshness, and insight into true life. 
Do you see any impropriety in my 
printing privately, say a dozen copies 
for such of these friends of mine as I 
think might find advantage in them ? 
And should you be disposed to add to 
them a copy of a letter you once read 
to me, which Mr. Wadsworth wrote to 
you when he entered into the Fremont 
canvass so honestly ? 

Very truly, 
Your obedient servant, 
IncREASE WIDDIFIELD.” 
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You say those two letters are exactly 
alike? Of course; they are all alike. 
This tappa-cloth letter is just like 
that glazed note-paper from Brooklyn. 
Want to hear tappa-cloth? It is not 
in New Zealandee. Here is the end 
of it: — 

“It is not true that I am always in 
scrapes. You say so, I know; but I do 
live the steadiest, stupidest life of any 
eight-day clock of them all. Only you 
do uot hear of that. It is only when I 
am dragged out of the water by the 
hair of my head that I am put in the 
newspaper, or happen to mention the 
incident, and then you all say Dutton 
is always being dragged out of the wa- 
ter. This time it was not metaphor- 
ically. 

“JT had gone off in the Monarch, as 
she took our six months’ collection of 
beche-la-mer to see the last of her offi- 
cers and to get them well outside the 
reef, and had with me my own canoe, 
and eight of these native boatmen. 
They are the best fellows in the world. 
See if you do not say so before I have 
done. I bade the Englishmen good- 
by ; they lay to while I jumped down 
into my boat; and we were off, and I 
started back for the Cannibal Islands, 
all my men paddling. Things looked 
a little grum when we started; there 
was just the beginning of a nasty 
Souther, and, to tell the truth, I stayed 
in the captain’s cabin a little later than 
I meant to. But’ the men did not 
mind. I don’t think they would mind 
if they had been in so many cocoa-nut 
shells with salt-spoons to bale with. 
They just stretched to their paddling, 
begged the after man to see that I was 
warmly covered, and began chanting 
this missionary song, — 

‘ Womar iti enaka sacha epoku.’ 
How well I came to know that refrain 
before I was asleep, and after. For 


I did fall asleep, and the first thing I 
knew George caught me by the leg, 
dragged me awake, and showed me 














that we had come to the breakers. 
The sun was down, but it was light 
enough, what with waves, and phospho- 
rescence, and stars, to make the wild- 
est sight that ever you or I looked 


upon. Ingham, the thing I thought 
of was the Cottonwood claims, and my 
run for my life, and Harry Wads- 
worth’s appearing to the rescue. I 
knew it would all be over in two min- 
utes. But I spoke cheerily to the 
men ; said ‘All right, which is one of 
their favorite words, had that strange 
feeling come over me, which I dare 
say you have felt, when one looks 
death right in the face —the feeling, 
‘Now I shall know;’ nodded to 
George, who calls himself in their 
pretty way, ‘nia-keiki” which means 
foster-brother, and said, ‘ God bless 
you’ to him, and the next second we 
were under twenty feet of water. No- 
body but madmen would have expected 
to cross that reef with that gale blow- 
ing! 

“Of course I came to the surface, 
and of course the curlers swung me 
over the coral in less than no time! 
If only they did not swing me upon 
the next ledge in lesser yet! I could 
not hold out five minutes in that swirl 
and spray, and I knew I could not. 
But before I had time to think much 
about it; before I had even a chance 
to clear the water from my eyes to 
try to see about it, a strong wiry hand 
had me under the armpit, and I heard 
George’s gentle voice say, ‘All right, 
and then in their own language he 
went on to tell me not to be frightened. 
_ I was frightened, for the first time, for 
I thought I knew the faithful fellow 
could do nothing for me, and I was 
afraid he would lose his own life try- 
ing to save mine. In much fewer 
words I told him so. But he said just 
as sweetly as before, ‘If I die, you 
die; and if I live, you live.’ And just 
then I began to see; and near us, in 
this hollow where we were, between 
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two ridges of breakers, was another 
of these loving creatures, who said 
just the same thing, ‘If I die, you die ; 
if I live, you live.’ 

“ Ingham, I believe the men saved 
me by saying that more than by all the 
wonderful things they did in the next 
half hour. It seemed to me that it 
would be so mean if I swamped them 
or sunk them, that I stuck to my work 
as I never would or could have done 
had I been alone. And they — the 
way they lifted, and pushed, and pulled 
— the way they towed me and shoved 
me, — if we ever meet, you will laugh 
yourself to death as I tell you, and yet 
it was no laughing matter then. All 
eight held together and held by clum- 
sy, logy me. ‘They understood each 
other by instinct, and they took me in 
as they would have taken in an upset 
canoe if they had found one floating 
in the offing. 

“In half an hour I was lying on 
the beach here ; these loving fellows 
were chafing me, and rubbing oil into 
me. I could not speak, but I was alive 
and in this world. 

“ And what do you suppose was the 
first thing they did the next morning. 
I was asleep, as you may imagine, 
but at sunrise every man of them 
went off in the offing, which was calm 
enough now, to hunt up what was left 
of my boat and to bring her in. And 
when I scolded George for this, and 
told him the boat was not worth the 
risk, he said they knew I loved the 
boat ; they knew I had named the boat 
‘Harry,’ and that my Harry-boat was 
not to be lost if they could save her. 
Fred, that was the first time I broke 
down. I fairly cried at that. And 
ever since they have called themselves 
the ‘ Harry-boatmen.’” 





You see it is as I said, they are all 
the same letter, only they are written 
by different hands, in different inks, on 
different sorts of paper. 
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Polly had tied them all up, as they 
came in, one after another, for six 
months, and labelled them “ Harry 
Wadsworth,” as you saw. Then one 
day as she went over them she was 
tempted to count up the people whom 
these ten letter-writers told of, as having 
got clew to our enthusiasm about him. 

Here were Caroline Leslie’s 
Harry Wadsworth Club . . . 10 
Prof. Widdifield’s Sermons . . 12 
George Dutton’s Harry-boatmen 8 
John Merriam’s Set . . .. 7 
Mrs. Emerson’s “ first class”. . 11 
Biddy Corcoran, Will, the Tidd 

boys and the Tidd boys’ father 


and mother . . 8 
Mrs. Merriam’s Sewing Club for 

Newsboys. . . - - 18 
Polly’s two children and the two 

servants, with Mrs. Standish . 5 


Will Morton and the Base-Ball 
Club at Ethan 
And the men in my own ‘watch, 
the old quartermaster and his 
son, and the others who messed 
with them, were & : 
Polly counted them o- There 
were 103 in all. But Biddy Corco- 
ran and Will Morton had been counted 
in the old club of the station. “There 
are 101 new members,” said Polly. 
“Ten times ten is a hundred. And it 
was only three years ago.” 


19 


CHAPTER IIL 
WHAT HAPPENED NEXT. 


WELL! we reinstated King Victor 
Emanuel the Ugly on the throne of 
the Bourbons and of Murat. Then 
we returned to our respective homes: 
Garibaldi to his island, I to No. 9 in 
the third range, Frank Chaney to 
Scrooby, and Dalrymple to that truly 
English home in Norfolk, which noth- 
ing had driven him from but the unrest 
of an Englishman, —sure Io gad-fly, — 
and the desire of seeing Italy righted 
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and Vittorio on the throne of Bourbon 
as above. In these respective spheres, 
as assigned to us, we subdued the 
world — and I, for my part, embarked 
in the manufacture of a new sphere 
and new world, of which no more at 
present. 

Then was it that the parents of 
Dalrymple urged him to do his duty to 
the respectable Norman baron who 
founded his line, and “settle down.” 
Then was it that Dalrymple, seeking 
for trout in a brook that ran through 
the ancestral domain, met Mabel Har- 
lahenden, the youngest daughter of a 
neighboring house. She was sitting 
on a mossy rock, her feet hidden in 
ferns, and reading “Coventry Pat- 
more.” Dalrymple and she had not 
met since he broke her father’s window 
with a horse chestnut on the day of 
her tenth birthday. Then was it that 
he introduced himself to her again, and 
fished no more that day, nor did she 
read any more. Three months after 
was it that in the parish church he 
gave hera ring. The minister took 
the. ring and gave it to Dalrymple, and 
he then put it on the fourth finger of 
Mabel Harlahenden’s left hand. Then 
he was taught by the minister. And 
then they all went home to Dalrym- 
ple’s father’s house to live there. 

“ Was she a descendant of Mabel 
Harlahenden of Kent?” 

Yes, she was. Why do you inter- 
rupt? That has nothing to do with 
the story, and your question took nine 
words. 

Then Dalrymple proved to be less 
settled than ever. And it proved that 
Mabel liked travelling, if it were real 
travelling, just as much as he. She 
hated Paris, so did he. He hated Ba- 
den-Baden, — lucky for her, —so did 
she. He had fished all Norway, so had 
she. She had hob-nobbed with bandits 
in Calabria, so had he. Had she ever 
been to America ? —“ No, dearest, 
no!” Would she-like to? He had 


























a friend in America, who would put 
them through, —a man who was with 
him in Calabria. There was nothing 
Mabel would like better. So instead 
of “settling down,” as good Mr. 
Charles Dalrymple had expected, these 
young people, three months after mar- 
riage, took passage in the Huropa, Cap- 
tain Ditch, arrived in Boston, stopped 
at Parker’s, took the evening boat to 
Hallowell, train next day to Skowhe- 
gan, and in two days more were laugh- 
ing and talking at our table at No. 9, 
in the Third Range. 

The prettiest English girl I ever 
saw was Mabel, — is Mabel, —let me 
say, as she is not here to frown. Dal- 
rymple got his wooden bowl that time. 
No! I will not describe her. You 
should have asked him, if you wanted 
to know. And Mabel and he fished 
in our brooks, guided by my Alice and 
Paulina, who in their way were as 
good fishermen as he. 

One night, as we sat together, Dal- 
rymple said, “ Will you show my wife 
those Wadsworth Papers ? ” 

“ Do show them to us, Mr. Ingham,” 
said the pretty girl. “ Horace has told 
‘me about them once and again, — they 
were the very first things I knew of 
you.” 

Well pleased, I produced the papers, 
and showed them all I have shown 
you, and more. Then we fell talking 
together about Harry, and the Leslies, 
and Dutton, and all these people; and 
Polly raked out more letters, which 
I have not pretended to show you, tell- 
ing how they had all fared in the three 
years which had gone by since she tied 
those nine or ten together. Then Dal- 
rymple asked if, in America, people al- 
ways shot apart from each other as all 
of us had done,—here was Harry, 
born in Maine, to die in Massachusetts ; 
here was I, born in Connecticut, liv- 
ing in Maine; here was Dutton, born 
in Massachusetts, drowning off the 
Kermadeck Islands. Was it always so ? 
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And I told him the census would tell 
him that in 1860 there were near 
seven hundred thousand people in 
Towa, where in 1850 there were not 
two hundred thousand; that the other 
five hundred thousand were born some- 
where ; and that the same year there 
were one hundred and twenty - six 
thousand people who had been born 
in Maine, who were living in other 
States, while only four times that num- 
ber, men, women, and children who were 
born in Maine, were living there. I 
suppose that half the men and women 
had emigrated. “ Happy country,” 
cried Dalrymple, “ where no man set- 
tles down!” 

Then Mabel suggested to him that 
as they had no plan of travel, as it 
would be fatal if they should settle 
down in No. 9, as they seemed likely 
to do, he could have no better clue to 
foJlow in this labyrinth of States than 
the thread of the very letters he had 
in his hands. “ You love Harry Wads- 
worth,” she said, “as well as any one 
can who never saw him. I am sure I 
do.” And her great blue eyes were 
full of tears. “Let us go and see 
Mrs. Emerson in Brooklyn, —I am 
sure dear Mrs. Ingham will give me 
a letter to her; you shall go to Ver- 
mont, — is that the name? — and see 
Mr. Morton; we will both go to Chi- 
cago, — which till I heard you speak, 
Mr. Ingham, I always called Chick- 
ago,— and Harry Wadsworth shall 
introduce us to America.” And so it 
was ordered. They stayed with us a 
month longer. I will not tell how 
many trout they caught, for I should 
have every cockney scared from the 
Adirondacks down on No. 9 if I did. 
But at last the good-byes came, and 
they started on their way. 

No! I shall not write the history 
of their travels. Little Mrs. Dalrym- 
ple may do that herself, and I wish she 
would. I have only to tell where they 
crossed Harry Wadsworth’s track again. 
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Dalrymple chose to take boat, in- 
stead of rail, west from Buffalo. So 
they sailed one evening in the Deer- 
hound, a famous boat of those days, 
and their first experience of the float- 
ing palace of the Western waters. Sun- 
set, twilight, evening of that June day 
were as beautiful as hearts could wish, 
and again and again, this young bride 
and bridegroom congratulated them- 
selves that they had foresworn the 
train. When bed-time came, Horace 
led Mabel in from the guards where 
they had been watching the moon; but 
before they went to their state-room 
after midnight, they stopped to watch 
some euchre-players who were sitting 
up late in the great saloon. As they 
sat there, the captain lounged in. They 
knew him by sight; he had done the 
honors at the tea-table. He came 
up to the table, and said, “ Gentlemen, 
I want you to come forward, and see 
this schooner on our quarter.” Mabel 
took her husband’s arm to go with 
him; but the captain said, “No, mad- 
am, it is too damp for you; we will 
not keep your husband long,” and with 
the other men walked away. 

Horace stayed — how long — one 
minute or ten — Mabel does not know. 
But when he came back it was very 
quickly, and he said in a low tone to 
the three women who sat together 
around the deserted table, “The boat 
is on fire ; dress the children, and wake 
the passengers as quietly as you can. 
Mabel, wait for me in the after-part 
of the saloon below this. I will come 
to you there.” And he was gone. 

Mabel was probably never so com- 
pletely her own mistress in her life. 
She saw that the saloon was as yet 
uninvaded. She called the sleepy cham- 
bermaids, and gave them their mes- 
sages so calmly that they were not 
frightened. From state-room to state- 
room she passed along, and knocked 
up the sleepers, till her share was 
done, and well done. Then she went 


to their own state-room, took the trav- 
elling-sack in which Horace had his 
money and his letters; went down- 
stairs to the after saloon, to wait there 
as she was bidden. 

All this time it was amazing to her 
that there was so little noise. The 
engines were stopped. That she no- 
ticed. She heard the men at work 
forward, but forward was far, far away. 
If she listened, she did not know 
what were the noises she heard, — 
plashes; heavy blows as of cutting 


timber ; plashes again, — an occasional . 


sharp word which she did not under- 
stand, but around her the still monotone 
of the saloon, in which there were only 
herself and two little girls and their 
mother. And how long this lasted, 
Alice did not know. 

But at last the smoke came. Some- 
thing — bulkhead or what — I do not 
know — something gave way forward, 
and the smoke came, driving, piling 
right in upon them, so that those hate- 
ful lamps which had been so still and 
clear and unconscious, became, of a 
sudden, dim spots in fog. The chil- 
dren cried and coughed. Alice and 
their mother held them to the open 
windows. But this could not last, — 
the smoke was dense and denser ; the 
women dropped the children out on a 
pile of cordage that was coiled up in 
the narrow passage-way behind the 
cabin, then clambered out of the win- 
dows themselves, and in that narrow 
passage, cramped between the cabin 
wall and the after railing, stood alone 
with the little ones. ‘Then, for the 
first time, she understood that some 
freak of the fire had cut her off from 
the main body of the passengers and 
from her husband. Or were they four 
together there the only persons living 
out of all? No! somebody was alive 
forward for although for a few minutes 
the air was almost clear, that lasted 
only for a few minutes. Clearly the 
fire was gaining forward, .and of a sud- 
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den the engines began to move again. 
The other woman said to Mabel, “ They 
are driving her ashore.” Whatever 
was the ‘reason, it seemed fatal to them. 
The stream of hot air and hot smoke 
now circled all round them, so that 
indeed they could scarcely breathe. 
Mabel looked on the rail, and so did 
the poor mother. They could see the 
projecting after timbers and the rudder- 
head passing through them, — they 
must do something, —and without a 
word Mabel climbed down, stayed her- 


’ self firmly by one of the cross-chains 


which she found there connecting with 
the rudder, observed that neither chain 
nor rudder moved any longer, and then 
bade the other woman pass her one of 


.the children, and come down herself 


with the youngest, which she did. How 
long that lasted, Mabel did not know, 
—whether it was five miles or five 
minutes that they rushed over that 
foaming sea, with that hot air above 
them, with this slippery foothold be- 
low, and her arms growing so tired as 
she held child and chain. Not so 
long but she did hold on, however, till 
of a sudden a sharp explosion forward 
taught them both that a crisis had 
come. In a moment more the way of 
the boat was checked, and in two min- 
utes Mabel saw that all was still, — but 
the fire. Still that did not drift fierce- 
ly back upon them now. 

Nobody came near them. Probably 
nobody could come. But when that 
horrible weird motion over the foam 
stopped, Mabel was braver. As for 
the other woman, she never showed 
sign of terror from the beginning. 
Mabel now found she could lower her- 
self enough to sit upon the top of the 
rudder, and stay herself by a chain 
above. She did not dare climb up 
upon the boat again; she then got her 
child in her arms, and moved out far 
enough to make room for the other 
woman. And there, with cinders and 
smoke flying over their heads, in water 
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to their armpits, holding by rod and 
chain above them, each with a child 
embraced, — there those women sat, it 
must have been for hours. I remem- 
ber Mabel told me she had to wet the 
rod above her with the water at last, 
when the fire from the wreck above 
heated the rod so that she could not 
hold it in her hand. She trained the 
child to splash water up to it so as to 
keep it cool. 

Meanwhile all they could see was 
flame and smoke in volumes borne high 
in the air, but away from them by the . 
gentle wind, as the fire slowly worked _ 
its way along to them. All they could 
hear was the roaring of the flames. 

But flames and smoke were borne 
away from them. The wreck was 
drifting and drifting nearer and nearer 
to the Ohio shore. And so in the gray 
morning the end came. It grounded. 
Mabel had seen the stars grow pale, 
it had seemed to her that “ the dawn- 
ing gray would never dapple into 
day,” but it was lighter, —light enough 
for her to see the shore,—and then 
one, two, three little boats pushing 
towards them. And then for the first 
time these women spoke louder than 
their breath, and the little children 
cried aloud again with them. The cry 
did little, I suppose, but a white hand- 
kerchief did more. Swift and straight 
a flat-boat dashed down to them, a boat- 
hook struck in the stern-timber above 
Alice’s head; two men in the bows 
clutched the two women ; and some one 
cried, “ Back her, back her,” and they 
and the two children were safe. 

They took them to the kindest, 
loveliest, poorest home in Ohio, which 
was just behind the beach. Tender 
hands undressed those women and chil- 
dren, chafed their swollen arms and 
hands, rubbed them warm and dry, 
dressed them in the best the cabin had, 
laid them on homespun sheets, as clean 
as they were coarse. And all four slept, 
—as you never slept. 
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When Mabel awoke just before 
nightfall, and tried to make out where 
she was, wondering at the slabs above 
her and around her, at the walls 
papered with Frank Leslie’s journal, 


Religion ? 


the only thing her eye lighted on, that 
she ever saw before, was the portrait 
of Henry Wadsworth. That was 
pinned upon the door. 





WHAT IS RELIGION? 


BY C. CARROLL EVERETT. 


Man is by nature religious. When 


‘ we meet men as individuals, we may 


not always, perhaps not often, recog- 
nize this fact. In the case of individ- 
uals, the religious faculty is only one 
element among others. It may be re- 
pressed and concealed by selfish inter- 
ests or personal relations. When we 
are passing through some country vil- 
lage, the church is only one building 
among others. As we wander through 
streets lined- with dwellings or with 
shops, we may forget that there is a 
church in the place, as the inhabitants 
themselves seem to forget it. But 
when we look at the village from a 
distance, these stores and dwellings lose 
their prominence. We see only the 
church-spire rising above the group of 
buildings that are clustering about it, 
and giving character and expression to 
the whole. It is so with the religious 
element in man. When we mingle 
with individuals, we do not, as a gen- 


eral thing, think of it. But when we: 


take men in the mass, when we look 
at nations or races or epochs, then 
what is peculiar to the individual, is 
lost in what is common to the whole, 
and the religious element stands out 
supreme among all others. These na- 
tions or races we think of and classify 
as representing certain grand religious 
ideas or forms of worship. Among 
the ruins of ancient civilizations, the 


-remains of what were the outgrowth 


of the religious nature are the fairest 


and most wonderful. We are apt to 
look upon our nation and era as irre- 
ligious. Perhaps these also, seen from 
a distance, may be as truly marked by 
the outgrowths and expression of relig- 
ion as any nations or epochs of the 
past. 

When we seek to answer the ques- 
tion, “ What is religion ?” two methods 
offer themselves. We may take every- 
thing in the world that has ever called 
itself by the name of religion, all forms 
of belief or worship, whether true or 
false, all creeds and all superstitions, 
and seek some common term that will 
embrace them all. Or leaving errors 
and superstitions out of the account, 
we may seek some element that may 
exist more or less perfectly in all, that 
we may find most complete in the 
most perfect; and we may call this 
religion. This is what we should do 
if we were looking for a definition of 
science. We should not regard all the 
so-called science of every time and 
people as furnishing equal evidence of 
its true nature. We should make up 
our minds from the history of science 
what science truly is, and look upon 
the past in the light of the present. 
Let us treat religion in the same way. 

Religion consists of three elements. 
In the first place it is a belief. The 
belief that is common to all religious 
souls is that there is above the world, 
and working in and through the world, 
a power of goodness,—that in some 
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way or other goodness is supreme in 
the universe. This belief has been 
uttered more or less clearly in all times 
and nations with the history of which 
we are familiar. It has been held in 
the midst of superstitions ; almost lost 
among them; uttering itself rarely in 
them or in spite of them. _ So far as 
any heart has truly held this belief, 
under whatever form, it has had a 
power to strengthen it and to uphold 
it, Any religion or any form of relig- 
ion is true just so far as it embodies 
this faith, and is false just so far as it 
denies this. In the degree in which 
any form of religion places evil or ca- 
price instead of good at the centre or 
on the throne of things, it is supersti- 
tion and not religion. Whatever in 
any way shadows this faith in the 
perfect and omnipotent goodness, is 
either superstition or unbelief. We 
have thus a test which we can apply 
to creeds and systems. If, as we apply 
this test, we are pained to see how 
few systems of religion meet its’ re- 
quirements, we are at the same time 
made glad to find that under all these 
systems true souls in their truest mo- 
ments have uttered this faith; and so 
far as we cherish it we feel that in 
spite of external differences, we belong 
to the great multitude of religious 
souls, and we feel that in spite of these 
differences all are at heart one. 

In the second place, religion is a 
worship. The soul turns directly to- 
wards this power of good that it feels 
is watching over it and all things. 
Through all the forms of the visible 
world, through all the machinery of 
forces and eternal laws its vision pene- 
trates, until it sees through all, and in 
all, and over all, this presence that ii 
calls Divine. It thus meets this pres- 
ence as if face to face. It brings to it 
its best love and worship. It bows be- 
fore it in awe, or it rises towards it in 
a glad ecstacy of devotion. It pours 
all its sorrows and weaknesses into 
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this infinite heart of love. It whispers 
to it even its sins. It utters to it its 
most secret hopes, its sublimest aspira- 
tions. 

Worship, then, is the homage which 
we bring to the Perfect Goodness as to 
a real and divine presence, and the of- 
fering which we bring to it of the 
deepest longings and the grandest pas- 
sious of the heart. As, before, we had 
a test by which we could distinguish 
true religious faith from the super- 
stition which calls itself religion, so 
here we have a test by which we may 
distinguish true worship from whatever 
is merely formal or superstitious. Any- 
thing may become an element of real 
worship that makes the presence of the 
Divine Goodness more real to us, or 
helps to lift up our souls towards it in a 
clearer contemplation and a more per- 
fect union. But whatever is done un- 
der the impression that any special acts 
or ceremonies are, in themselves, pleas- 
ing to God, is an act of superstition. 
We utter our praises of the Divine 
majesty. Some fancy, it may be, that 
the ear of God is pleased with praise, 
and some mock at what they regard as 
a sort of flattery of the Supreme, as if 
his favor could be won by adulation. 
Our praises are the stairway up which 
our spirits mount in their contemplation 
of the Divine periection. They are the 
symbols, poor and weak, which reveal 
to us more clearly, and make us feel 
more deeply the perfect goodness of 
God. And if God stoops to listen to 
our praise, it is not for the sake of the 
praise, but it is to meet with a smile of 
welcome the spirit that is mounting to- 
wards Him by the pathway of praise. 
So music may also be an element of 
worship. Music is the natural language 
of the impassioned soul. It gives the 
spirit wings, and loosens the hold of the: 
material world upon it. 

Thus, whatever helps to bring the 
individual or the congregation into this 
face-to-face with God, whatever uplifts 
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the spirit without intoxicating it, what- 
ever is in any way a revelation of the 


Divine perfection, may be an element. 


of worship. Nothing else has any con- 
nection with real worship. Multitudes 
seem to fancy that God is pleased by 
vestments, or postures, or ceremonies, 
as if he would favor those who make 
use of them more than those who do 
not. All such rites, thus used, are a 
sort of magical incantation. Their ob- 
ject is to bribe or to flatter the Supreme 
power of the universe, so as to win 
from it partisan favors. Men use 
these rites hoping to get God on their 
side. The real object of worship is to 
put ourselves on the side of God. It 
is to bring our spirits into harmony with 
the Eternal Goodness. It is not to make 
the will of God submissive to our will, 
but to make our will submissive unto 
his; or rather, it is to make our will 
one with his. It is thus a refreshment 
and an exaltation, by the strength of 
which we may go forward with cheer- 
ful hearts along the path to which God 
calls us, and by which we may become 
more and more the instruments of his 
perfect love. 

For religion is, in the third place, a 
life. If religious faith is faith in the 
Perfect Goodness, and religious worship 
is the adoration of the Perfect Goodness 
and the communing with it, then the 
religious life is a life that has drawn 
this goodness into itself. So far as any 
life becomes the medium of this good- 
ness, so far as it is a life of love and 
service, of self-sacrifice or self-forgetful- 
ness, so far is it a religious life. A life 


of mere worship would not be a relig- 
ious life. A life of mere faith in the 
Divine goodness would not be a religious 
life. Only one thing can make a life 
religious, and that is the presence in it 
of that self-forgetting love which is pe- 
culiar to no sect, or creed, or nation. 

Where these three elements of re- 
ligion are united, they make the perfect 
religion. But it is a singular and im- 
portant fact that one of these may exist 
without the others. A man may have 
a religious faith, and yet his life may be 
irreligious ; or he may have a religious 
life and be destitute of religious faith, 
and have no share in any form of relig- 
ious worship. Each of these elements 
is imperfect without the other, but there 
is a great difference in the degree of 
this imperfection. Religious faith with- 
out the religious life is empty and vain, 
while the religious life without religious 
faith and religious worship lacks, indeed, 
a peace, a joy, a strength, and an in- 
spiration ; but in itself is real religion, 
for it is consecrated to that goodness, 
which is the very nature and substance 
of God Himself. 

Thus it may be that at last our age 
shall be seen to be as religious as any 
other; for though it is less marked by 
the forms of external worship, it is, in 
spite of its vices and its sins, animated 
by a spirit of far-reaching philanthropy 
and love; and, as the apostle tells us, 
“ He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in 
God and God in him.” And those who 
would be found among the religious 
spirits of the time, must have part in 
the great work which marks the age. 





THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Tue “London Punch” has a car- 
toon of the opening ceremonies, con- 
ceived in a fine style. The national- 
ities are assembled on the summit of 


the Great Pyramid. In the not far 
— in fact, not far enough — distance, 
three-masters are steaming in proces- 
sion through the canal. The Euro- 

































pean royalties are distributed into two 
groups. In that on the right, Louis 
Napoleon is pleading good naturedly 
(un petit peu narquois peut étre) be- 
tween the proud and bellicose sultan 
and the “ umble” viceroy, who looks, 
however, as if he felt himself quite as 
much master of the situation as a host 
well can be in the presence of invited 
guests. 

The group to the left is formed by 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, — or per- 
haps Italy, whose material interests 
in the new course of commerce should 
be greater, judging by history, than 
those of any other power in Europe. 

Between these groups stand the 
virgin daughters of western Israel, — 
France, with the crown of fleurs-de- 
lis, England with her horsehair flow- 
ing-helm, both dressed in the most 
picturesque, and we should suppose, 
inconvenient, ancient Roman gentle- 
womanly garb, very well suited, how- 
ever, to the climate of the Valley of 
the Nile. 

On the first descending stages of 
the Pyramid, below and before these 
groups, and apparently overlooked and 
disregarded by their serene Highnesses 
of the cross-topped crowns and mili- 
tary boots, crouch Arabs, wrapped - in 
admiration of the assembled monarchs, 
with their backs toward the isthmus 
and the ships, destined to introduce a 
new and better era for them also, per- 
chance. 

And Gallia remarks (in the legend 
under the cartoon), “See what it 
unites !” 

Britannia replies: “And what it 
may divide ! 

Punch was always the inspiration 
of Englishmen. 

The genius of the French mind is 
to concentrate, consolidate, and unify ; 
that of the English heart, to distin- 
guish, classify, subordinate, divide, and 
conquer. The two genii on the Pyr- 
amid of the cartoon illustrate the his- 
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tory of western Europe. In all this, 
Americans, as has been.said, are more 


_French than English ; but yet we have 


enough of both natures to speculate 
with interest on what divisions as well 
as on what consolidations this quick 
severance of two continents, this sud- 
den union of two oceans may por- 
tend. ; 

And by the bye, how like a thunder- 
clap out of the clear sky it has hap- 
pened! A lustrum is no time at all. 
Ten years ago the map-makers had 
never heard of M. de Lesseps. Ten 
years ago the Clyde and East End 
shipbuilders had not had their first 
guffaw over the wild suggestion of at- 
tempting afresh what the great Mace- 
donian and his Alexandrine successors, 
with all the best wealth and power 
of the Levant at their disposal, had 
not succeeded in achieving. 

Still earlier Pharaohs had made the 
same attempt and failed; yet they 
could groove all Egypt with canals for 
irrigation, and convert the Fayoum 
of the Libyan desert into a paradise 
of vineyards. 

And now that Pharaohs, Ptolemies, 
and Caliphs, Kings, and Emperors of 
the Orient had all in turn laid down 
the shovel and the hoe, and gone their . 
ways into the unknown — Amenti, 
Hades, Heaven, or Purgatory, which 
you will, — then comes along a lone 
gentleman out of the west; not a 
crocodile worshipper, but a frog-eater ; 
with a plain de before his name, a title 
which means next to nothing — any- 
thing in fact, except dejected, or dis- 
comfited, and takes up again the shovel 
and the hoe. Shaking his head and 
muttering something about pas comme 
il faut, he shouts across the French 
lake to the mechanics of Paris and 
Marseilles, something about machines 
a@ vapeur, and fabrication de béton. 
He collects six thousand workmen on 
a spit of sand between a morass and 
the open sea. He puts up miles of 
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houses and shops, which soon resound 
with the clang of Nasmyth hammers, 
and the roar of forges. He fetches 
shiploads of bread from Odessa. He 
conducts streanis of fresh water through 
two great iron pipes, forty miles long, 
from the Pelusiac arm of the Nile. 
He builds a city, which he calls 
Ismaila, filled with ten thousand Ish- 
maelites ; and turns its arid sandy land 
into a paradise, erecting a shanty pal- 
ace of French comfort and elegance in 
the midst thereof. He excavates a 
preliminary canal, on an upper level, 
from this Ismaila to the city of Suez 
at the head of the Red Sea, and floats 
thereon sixty vast dredging machines 
to as many points of his main line, 
and sets to work their long and high 
swinging, far-reaching arms, towards 
inclined planes, and hoisting engines, 
and trains of cars ; plunging their iron 
shod scoops into the deep and lifting 
tons of the sand at once, over the high 
levees, to deposit it half a furlong be- 
hind them on the desert, whence the 
Khamseen shall not be able to drift it 
back again into the excavation. He 
blasts, with detonating powders un- 
dreamed of by the Pharaohs and the 
Ptolemies, his broad deep avenue of 
waters, through the rock strata of 
what, in geologic ages, were islands in 
a sea then covering the present area 
of the Delta, and separating widely the 
shores of the African and Asiatic con- 
tinents. And when his work is done, 
and his long piers have been projected 
into the Mediterranean to protect Port 
Said, and his workshops have become 
as silent as the cells of the anchorites 
in the cliffs of Gebel, and his dredges 
have ceased their groaning toil, and 
stand like mighty and obedient brutes 
stupidly contemplating the gradual 
rise of the softly inflowing waters to 
the determined level, he sends to all 
the capitals of Europe an invitation to 
the kings and emperors to come and 
see. 


It was but yesterday, the tale we 
tell. At the invitation of this commoa 
engineer, this man of the people, the 
royal yachts, and ships of war, and 
ocean steamers made a rendezvous at 
the southeast angle of the Mediterra- 
nean. Eighty of. these floating mira- 
cles of the nineteenth century assem- 
bled, like a crowd of noble guests 
waiting at the portal of a palace, im- 
patient to enter and pass through into 
the sacred Indian Seas. Another 
crowd collected, also, to behold the pa- 
geants;—statesmen and savants, mer- 
chants and wealthy travellers, artists 
and correspondents of the daily press. 
History, medicine, science, and religion 
were all represented in the spectacle, 
and by those greatest names which 
they will carry furthest into the future. 

Of course flags waved, artillery 
roared, multitudes shouted, processions 
formed. The place of ancient desola- 
tions suddenly became the ball-room 
of modern magnificence. Tables were 
spread in the desert, and loaded with 
all that is costly and delicious in the 
world. Fireworks illuminated the 
earth, the waters, and the sky. And 
Amazons were there ; the Empress of 
the French and all her train of fashion 
from all lands. “ Like Troy’s proud 
dames, their garments swept the 
ground.” 

Three days the festival continued ; 
the first day at Port Said, the second 
at Ismaila, the third in Suez. Then 
the great fleet dispersed, and the 
crowds vanished like a dream. The 
royal guests went off to see the Pyra- 
mids; the commons set their various 
sails for a winter at the First and 
Second Cataracts, to dine upon the 
top of Dendereh, to spread their car- 
pets in the Hall of Kings at Thebes, 
to mount their camels at Assouan, and 
explore the rock temples of Ipsam- 
boul. 

Could the poets of the world now 
meet upon the top of the Pyramid 

















of Cheops, and look across the valley, 
over the domes and minarets of Cairo, 
towards the eastern horizon, what a 
pean they might sing! The most 
’ modern and the most ancient mighty 
works of man lie spread before them. 
Railroad and canal, locomotive and 
ocean steamer there; here Pyramid 
and Sphinx, Memphis and Great On, 
and Saracenic Cairo, meditating be- 
tween the forgotten and the forgetting 
worlds. 

Could the statesmen of the world 
hold a diplomatic session on the plat- 
form of the Pyramid, what could they 
prophesy about the changes of coming 
time, blind leaders of the blind as they 
have always been? 

Could the merchants of the world 
consult up there, they would still talk 
’*Change, quote the rate of gold and 
the price of flour, complain of the 
canal for not being deep enough at 
certain points; of the Mediterranean 
for its out-reaching shallow soundings, 
and of the Red Sea for its treacherous 
rocks and boisterous lee shores. Com- 
merce must adjust its details to the 
new route, but the time is past for 
total revolutions. There is another 
isthmus besides this one of Suez, 
separating two oceans and uniting two 
continents. The Cape Colony will 
always be a stopping place between 
the growing populations of the fur- 
thest South, Australia, Patagonia, and 
Brazil. The Pacific railways will cut 
off half the European commerce with 
the East. England’s supremacy is al- 
ready gone. Russia must be the vir- 
tual owner of the Suez Canal, in the 
long run, when, having absorbed 
Greece and Turkey, she fills the In- 
dian Ocean with the coasting steamers 
of the Black Sea and the Aigean. 
The Valley. of the Euphrates will 
soon resound with the whistle of the 
locomotive. A low-grade railroad 
route has just been discovered be- 
tween Edessa and Trebizond, through 
Vou. I. — No. 2. 16 
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which a flood of commerce will soon 
pour. All these are drawbacks to the 
commercial importance of De Lesseps’s 
work. 

Commerce, like literature, science, 
art, religion, is becoming universal. 
We enter on an age from which the 
prime elements of piracy, and slavery, 
and feudal imposition have been elim- 
inated. Every shore will be safe, 
every mountain barrier become pass- 
able, and a general Zollverein possible. 
Christianity has succeeded in estab- 
lishing the brotherhood of man. 

Could the philanthropists of the age 
hold their next congress on the plat- 
form of the Pyramid, they could only 
see in this canal a symbol of the union 
of the nations under the flags of lib- 
erty and peace. 








The old track of commerce between 
the West and the East was by the 
way of Egypt and the Red Sea, and* 
it was from this that Alexandria be- 
came a city of consequence, and Ven- 
ice, in the Middle Ages, reached that 
opulence which excited the envy of Eu- 
ropean nations, which finally prompted 
the enterprise that developed the rival, 
and, till now, controlling means of com- 
munication. Vasco de Gama sailed 
from Lisbon on the 20th of July, 1487, 
and, having been two days more than 
ten months on his passage, landed at 
Calcutta on the 22d of May, 1488. 
From that day the commerce of the 
East began to take the road which 
he had pointed out, and Venice and 
Alexandria began to sink in impor- 
tance. The great work of which we 
are just seeing the “beginning of the 
end,” creates a directly contrary reac- 
tion in the course of trade; not, as we 
have intimated, so complete as that of 
the close of the 13th century, but one 
which cannot fail to prove one of the 
important fluctuations in the “tide in 
the affairs of men.” 
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M. Ferdinand dé Lessepa, to whose 
enterprise, ingenuity, and perseverance 
the Suez Canal owes so much in its 
origin and its success, is a Frenchman, 
of about sixty-five years of age, whose 
life has been till recently passed in 
diplomacy. After being connected 
with the consulates 6f Lisbon and 
Tunis, and doing good service in Al- 
giers at the time of its capture, he was 
sent to Egypt in 1851, and was sev- 
eral times temporarily French consul- 
general at Alexandria, and was of 
much service there, in troubled times, 
to the causes of Christianity and civ- 
ilization. After serving as consul at 
Malaga, and then at Barcelona, in 
which latter post he obtained wide- 
spread credit by his services to suffer- 
ers from all nations at the time of the 
bombardment by Espartero (1842), 
he was recalled to Paris in 1848, and 
sent to Madrid as minister. Being 
displaced here the next year by Prince 
Napoleon Joseph Bonaparte, he was 
sent to Switzerland on a delicate com- 
mission, with two other gentlemen, to 
try to restore order in the Papal do- 
minions. His negotiations were not 
fully approved of at Paris, and he was 
recalled and censured by a report of 
the Council of State, against which he, 
however, made an able protest and de- 
fence. In 1854 he went to Egypt at 
the invitation of the new viceroy, Mo- 
hammed Said, and after thoroughly 
examining the plans for a canal across 
the isthmus, obtained from him the 
grant of authority to create a company 
to construct it. A company was 
formed under the title of “La Com- 
pagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime 
de Suez,” with a capital of 200,000 
francs, in shares of 500 francs each. 
Since that time additional concessions 
have been granted by the present 
Khedive, while still called viceroy, 
partly in grants of land, and partly in 


. grants of labor, in return for the great 


additional value given to agricultural 


territory in middle Egypt by the fresh- 
water canal, a feeder to the main canal, 
which the company have much length- 
ened, enlarged, and improved. ‘This 
addition to his agricultural resources 
was especially welcome to the viceroy, 
at the time of the new impulse given 
to the cotton culture in Egypt, by the 
influence of our rebellion. 

An international commission, made 
up of eminent engineers from France, 
England, Holland, Austria, Prussia, 
and Spain, drew up a complete project 
for the work, upon the facts prepared 
by French engineers in the employ of 
the Egyptian government, who had, 
among other things, succeeded in dis- 
proving the commonly received opinion 
of a great difference of level between 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 
What the actual difference is it might 
be difficult to say in general terms; 
because the Mediterranean is so nearly 
tideless, while the waters at Suez, at 
the head of a narrow gulf, vary in 
height from hour to hour, and day by 
day. It is sufficient to say that the 
practical result, as well as the meas- 
urements and estimates, show that the 
waters of one sea do not run tumultu- 
ously into the other, and that the fresh- 
water canal which comes in at about 
the middle of the main canal, is about 
twenty feet in level above the Red Sea, 
and also above the Mediterranean, as 
shown by the necessary lockage. There 
is however a gentle flow of water from 
south to north, through the canal. 

After the plan of the work was thus 
determined, the subscriptions were 
opened for money to begin with, and 
the preliminary operations were com- 
menced, in 1859. Twenty thousand 
native laborers, relieved each month, 
recruited and brought together by the 
Egyptian government, but fed and 
paid by the company, were employed, 
during two years, upon the dry exca- 
vations of a part of the maritime canal, 
and on the fresh-water canal intended 

















for the irrigation of the desert. But 
during this time machines and every 
labor-saving apparatus suggested by 
local needs, were being prepared on 
the largest scale, by French, English 
and Belgian establishments, so that for 
the last eight years the work has been 
pushed with all the assistance that me- 
chanical skill and the great mechanical 
powers can bring to bear. 

The maritime canal proper, leaving 
the Mediterranean shore at Port Said 
(lately but a spot on new maps, and 
now a town counting its inhabitants by 
thousands, and rivalling many larger 
ones in the number of its mercantile 
establishments and the tonnage of its 
port), crossing the desert, without 
much variation from a right line espe- 
cially during the first half of its course, 
in a direction a little easterly from the 
due north to south, comes out upon the 
head of the Red Sea at Suez. Its to- 
tal length is about 98 miles, or 155 
kilometres. Its breadth on the surface 
varies from 220 to 3820 feet, and its 
least depth is intended to be 24 feet. 
The whole amount of excavation is es- 
timated at 74,000,000 of cubic metres, 
or about 2,613,000,000 of cubic feet. 

Nearly at its centre, at Ismaila, the 
maritime canal is met by the fresh- 
water canal (/e canal deau douce), 
which connects it with the cultivated 
parts of the Delta, by way of Tell-el- 
Kébir and Zagazig, and which turning 
southward, near Ismaila, finds its way 
to Suez by a route somewhat more cir- 
cuitous than that of the sea-water 
canal. This channel, which is about 
85 miles long, with a surface breadth of 
about 550 feet, and an average depth 
of four feet at all stages of the Nile, is 
of immense advantage to the town of 
Suez, which could hardly support its 
new aggrandizement without the sup- 
ply of fresh water with which it is 
thus furnished. Its inhabitants were 
formerly supplied with water by trains 
of cistern-wagons, drawn at great ex- 
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pense from Cairo, a distance of seventy- 
six miles. 

A communication by regular lines of 
conveyance has been kept up between 
Port Said and Suez for many months, 
by the use of steam vessels from the 
Mediterranean to Ismaila, and the em- 
ployment of “ dahabriehs,” on the fresh- 
water canal thence to Suez. The final 
completion of the main channel, by 
which the waters of the two oceans 
joined in the mid-desert, in a stream 
nowhere less than twenty-one feet in 
depth, was tke event that the last 
month of last year celebrated with such 
original but such deserved pageantry. 

The great difficulty in creating this 
work was not the construction of the 
canal itself, or perhaps even the finan- 
cial obstacles which such an enterprise 
necessarily encountered. The forma- 
tion of suitable ports at either mouth 
of the canal, particularly of that on 
the Mediterranean, at the northern 
end, presented severe problems to engi- 
neering skill and trials to the patience 
of constructors. Two enormous break- 
waters were extended into the sea at 
Port Said, to enclose a harbor. To 
have brought stone from a distance for 
this purpose would have cost great 
delay and immense expense. The 
difficulty was avoided by the Dussaud 
brothers, who had before had much ex- 
perience at Algiers, at Cherbourg, and 
at Marseilles, by making the stone 
(“artificially,” as it is said) on the 
spot. ‘The sand was drawn up from 
the bottom of the basins of Port Said 
by dredges, in boxes, which were 
swung by pivoted cranes into wag- 
ons, which carried them, by an in- 
clined railway, to the crushing and 
mixing machines, where the material 
was combined in the proper propor- 
tions with water and cement. The 
substance thus formed was placed in 
wooden moulds of the size of the 
block, each say ten cubic metres, or 
three hundred and fifty-three cubic 
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feet; and these moulds were carried 
by another set of wagons to a large 
yard, where they remained to dry and 
harden by the heat of the sun for 
about two months each. The blocks, 
coming from the moulds in a state of 
complete hardness, were then lifted by 
steam derricks upon cars, which, mov- 
ing upon tramways, took them to their 
places of submergence on the lines of 
the breakwaters. 

For a considerable space on the 
centre of the line of the canal the face 
of the country —in the basin of the 
“Bitter Lakes”—is below the level 
of the canal; so that nothing was re- 
quired but to let the sea-water run 
in. When the canal was finished from 
Port Said to the beginning of this de- 
pression of the surface, so as to admit 
a sufficient passage of water, the flow- 
age was commenced; and it required 
ten months of an estimated flow of ‘a 
hundred and seventy-five millions of 
cubic feet a day, to fill the basin. 

The rest of the work has been done 
by means of a magnificent array of 
mechanical contrivances made in Eu- 
rope, and set up along the line and 
in the various work-yards by the in- 
ventors and constructors themselves. 
Crushers, dredges of all kinds, worked 
by steam or hand, some opening at the 
bottom, others at the sides; derricks, 
tugs, stationary and locomotive en- 
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gines, were provided in abundance and 
with careful adaptation to the peculiar 
work in hand. The workshops and 
yards, and the mechanical apparatus 
used in constructing the canal, were 
not the least interesting part of the 
spectacle to those who went over the 
line on the great inauguration occa- 
sion. 

The effect of the canal in shortening 
the voyage to India is of course differ- 
ent for each point of departure. From 
Constantinople it is 6,100 leagues to 
Bombay by the Cape route, and only 
1,800 by the Red Sea. This is the 
extreme case. From Marseilles the 
two distances are 5,650 leagues, and 
2,374; showing a saving by the canal 
of just about half. From New York 
the Cape route is about 6,200 leagues, 
and the canal route about 3,700; and 
the figures for New Orleans do not 
materially vary. 

The English croakers complain that 
a depth of twenty-four feet, or four 
fathoms, is not sufficient to float an old- 
fashioned East Indiaman. But it is to 
be remembered that the canal is ex- 
pected to do away, in a measure, with 
those vast galleons. It is meant to 
make the European trade with India a 
coasting trade ; and no maritime nation 
has ever found it expedient to do its 
coasting trade in vessels of the largest 
size. 
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“Mr. O’Nett,” said a pitiless American, persecuting a young Irish 
curate of the late establishment, ‘‘ What book, written by any English- 
man or Irishman in the last twenty-five years, will be remembered or 
quoted in 1960?” 

The young clergyman faltered a moment, but with Irish audacity ral- 
lied, and finally cited the “ Bishop of Ossory’s Charge.” From among 
Carlyles, Tennysons, Milmans, Martineaus, and Huxleys, the Bishop 
of Ossory was to rise, gold amid fallen clay, and his ‘ Charge ”’ to be 
the representation to another century of the Victorian age. 

Since we heard of this reply, we have besieged libraries and tortured 
importers, till at last our eyes rested on this “ Charge,” conscious, indeed, 
that prophets and kings had died without the sight. When it came, 
alas, we did not agree in opinion with Mr. O’Neil! 

The story is a useful one to critics, because it shows the extreme risk 
we run when in our enthusiasm for whatever is the great book of the 
present moment, we dare to state its value for the future. That is in- 
deed a melancholy suggestion of Mr. Emerson’s, that any man who will 
put off for a year the books which everybody says he must read, will get 
along without ever reading nine out of ten of them; the names of so 
many being forgotten before the year is ended. Another set of all-im- 
portant books have swept in before that time, and “ set number one” is 
good “ for reference,” as people say, or for its weight in paper. 

Weare quite conscious of such difficulties and dangers, as we approach 
the delicate office of naming the book which is most likely to be printed, 
quoted and beloved a century hence, from among the five hundred or 
more which have been added to the catalogues of English literature, as 
the last month has gone by. It is with due caution, and by no hasty 
verdict, that we venture the opinion that that book is Mr. Lowell’s 
“Cathedral,” the most elaborate and perhaps the noblest of his poems. 
We shall attempt, in an early number, some adequate review of it. 

There is another class of publications of the season, not so much as 
alluded to in the catalogues, with no chance for future fame, yet of im- 
mense value in the present, and deserving a much wider recognition 
than they popularly receive. It is made up of the elaborate annual 
reports of the officers of the National Government, and of the several 
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States. There is a flippant habit of ridiculing such documents as if they 
were a mere dead weight of paper, piled up by the malign enemies of 
the human race, with no object but the encumbering the mails. The 
truth is, that, from the President’s Message downward, they are in most 
instances the record of the country’s history, by diligent men placed in 
responsible positions with peculiar opportunities for studying that history. 
So far as the Washington reports go, it is unfortunately true that, thanks 
to the delays in printing and to the absurd methods of distribution, 
much of the work thus given to these documents is wasted, but we 
do not see that that is any fault of their writers. Of these writers 
many are just the right men in just the right place; many more are 
officers who have had the experience of years to correct any original 
incapacity ; and all are at work in positions where there is singular 
opportunity of observation, and the whole power of the Government 
behind them. 

By far the most entertaining body of current history is to be found 
in the extracts’ annually published by the State Department, from the 
letters written to and by the diplomatic agents of the country. Unfor- 
tunately these are printed too late to be used by newspapers, yet too 
early to furnish light for us in that digested history which only follows 
with slow step, after a generation. The scientific reports of the Govern- 
ment are the work of some of the most accomplished men of science 
in the country.. And in our time, as every housekeeper knows, the 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, bear on the question what school Tommy shall go to, 
and what frock Little Fan shall wear. 

The public documents of the several States, and of the large cities, 
challenge interest not inferior. The State of New York maintains a 
series of charities, of institutions of education, of public works, which 
princes would be proud of, if princes did such things. While a careless 
ignorance speaks of the seat of government at Albany, as being simply 
the arena of jobs and bribery, the Government of the State is an- 
nually publishing there the records of scientific, literary, and social 
inquiry, now with regard to history, now with regard to prison disci- 
pline, now with regard to education, — which no students can dispense 
with, and which claim an important place in the literature of the time. 
This is simply the leading illustration of a system of publication by 
our local governments, which gives us such results as the statistics of 
the State of Ohio, the health report of New York City, or those geo- 
logical reports, which through the Union have well nigh completed the 
first sketches of the rocks of the country. 

All this literature is, in the winter, in its highest activity ; and although 
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much of it is local and temporary in its interest, commands general 
study and attention. 

The formation of public libraries in our large towns, and of reading 
clubs in our small towns, with the comprehensive machinery of the sys- 
tem of “‘ news-men,” which is the most important agency of all, enables 
all men in America to trace the literary history of the time, and to do 
so better and better with every year. To the formation of public 
libraries, it will be our duty in this journal to give constant attention. 
We have already spoken of the great value of local reading clubs, and 
we again call the attention of readers in the smaller towns to the value 
of such institutions. 

There is not a town of five thousand people in America, in which are 
not twenty persons who would gladly spend five dollars a year for books. 
Let these twenty form the reading club of the town ; admit all applicants 
till the maximum, say of thirty members, be reached. No matter if they 
never heard each others’ names. Suppose there are twenty members. 
Let them pay five dollars each to a common treasurer. Let him and the 
president be a purchasing committee. With thirty dollars a year they 
can take ten of the best magazines. With seventy dollars more they can 
buy one new book a week as the year goes by. Arrarge the names of 
the members of the club in the order of their residences, on a printed 
list to be pasted on the cover of each book. Then you will start with 
ten magazines and ten books. Let each subscriber have one new one. 
At the end of the week let him pass one to the person next him on the 
list, and receive one from the person above him. With every week a 
new book is put in circulation. With every month, ten new magazines 
are put in. Every family of the twenty is at its wits’ end to keep up 
with the supply. The gentle moral suasion which compels the reader to 
finish in a week his well-filled “* GaLaxy”’ or “ OLD anp New,”’ is itself 
a good stimulus. 

When the year is ended, sell your books and magazines at auction, 
to the members of the club. That will give you some forty or fifty dol- 
lars to add to the next year’s subscription. 

This system, which will seem perfectly commonplace to half our 
readers, ought to be tried by three fourths of the other half. It has 
been developed in England to such an extent, that central London es- 
tablishments are carried on on a gigantic scale, merely in the business of 
feeding these local clubs, and such individuals as avail themselves of 
the same machinery. No other system can so effectually supply the 
want of a well-conducted public library. 
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‘OLD AND NEW.” © 


THE most considerable in size of the 
new periodicals of the year, is “Old 
and New,” a monthly magazine, pub- 
lished by Hurd and Houghton, whose 
“ Riverside Magazine ” for children has 
commanded such general approbation.! 
It is understood that Hurd and Hough- 
ton act in this case as the publishers 
for a few gentlemen, who are incorpo- 
rated as the “ Proprietors of ‘Old and 
New.” 

The plan of the new journal is broad, 
even to audacity, yet, as we think, is 
based on a correct understanding of 
American society and American read- 
ers. Why should not the same journal, 
— if it only owns that it is a miscel- 
lany, —contain papers which will in- 
terest the children of a family, — their 
ignorant dependents if you please, — 
and at the same time contain other ar- 
ticles profound enough for the most 
metaphysical, or learned enough for 
the most learned in the household ? 


After all, there are very few precisely 
average -people in the world. What 
there are, are not worth ko-towing to. 
Why should a magazine try to adapt 
itself to the average man, by keeping 
all its articles to one supposed standard 


of education, opinion, or taste? In 
theory we are quite sure the conduct- 
ors of “Old and New” are right in the 
breadth of range which is the chief ele- 
ment in their plan. 

How far this first number carries out 
that plan is another question. There 
is good writing in it, that is certain, 
and there is poor writing in it, that is 
certain. But we suppose that the va- 
riety between good and poor is not 
what the editors propose or promise. 
Let them improve on number one, by 
keeping out hastily written papers no 
‘ matter how attractive the subjects. 
But on the other hand, let them hold 


1 Old and New, January, 1870. Published 
monthly. No. 1. Boston: H. O. Houghton & Co., 
135 Washington Street. 
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to the original theory, of something for 
children, something for wise men and 
women, stories for everybody, fresh 
theology for everybody, physical sci- 
ence for everybody, and all of the best 
that a wide range of correspondence 
can beg or can command. 

We have no doubt that they are 
right in asserting that the truly popu- 
lar magazine will always frankly and 
boldly explain religious subjects. And 
certainly we believe that in our time 
all the explanation that is given of 
such subjects will tend to what is 
known as the Liberal Theology. 

In their Examiner, which is their 
book department, these people seem to 
want not so much to “ notice,” as the 
phrase is, the particular books on the 
counters here, as to call attention to 
the best recent books in whatever lan- 
guage, which their’ readers will like to 
know about. Here they are undoubt- 
edly right. We are but a fortnight from 
Leipsic or from Florence, — less from 
London and Paris,—and if they can 
succeed in giving information as to the 
foreign as well as the domestic cata- 
logues, all American readers will be 
obliged to them. 

The Record of Progress, perhaps, 
will be the distinctive feature of the 
magazine. In the first number, its 
principal articles relate to the Colleges. 
But we do not suppose that is to be 
the permanent staple. An intelligent 
editor would do well to group, under 
some general heads, the experiments 
or the victories he describes. “The 
Condition of Cities,” would be a good 
head; “ Physical Exercise,” would be 
a good head; “How to make the 
Church a Home,” would be a good 
head. We should suppose that in this 
department the full correspondence of 
every such journal ought to come well 
in play. 

The new journal starts in a good 
time, with a favoring audience, in the 
immense body of general readers. It 
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certainly commands our best wishes 
and hopes. 

Is there so little good poetry in the 
land that “Old and New” could find 
only Mrs. Stowe’s pleasing, thoughtful 
Hymn, for a first number? 


Other new journals are— 1. The 
“ INDEX,” published in the interests of 
“Free Religion,” at Toledo, Ohio, un- 
der the very able charge of Francis E. 
Abbot. The “Index” says “it shall be 
the organ of no party in pe'itics and 
no sect in religion. The editor will 
speak for himself alone, and so will 
each contributor ; neither will commit 
the other.” We presume that the 
editor speaks for himself in saying 
that “to reject the Christian name 
does not necessarily mean to despise 
either Jesus or his religion.” 

2. The “Monraty Review AnD 
Reticious MaGazing,” at Boston, to 
be edited by Edmund H. Sears and 
Rufus Ellis, of whom we may speak in 


the same language as of Mr. Abbot. 
This is an enlargement of the “ Month- 


ly Magazine.” “It is to be a peri- 
odical, theological, religious, and de- 
nominational, whose object shall be still 
to gather and express the best and pro- 
foundest thought of the Unitarian body, 
applied to life and practice, and bearing 
on individual and social progress, upon 
the renewal of the Unitarian body 
within, as well as its growth, exten- 
sion, and influence without. It is to 
be not only a religious magazine but a 
monthly theological review, popular 
and distinctively denominational, but 
not sectarian. It shall be liberal, and 
at the same time Christian ; liberal to- 
wards Trinitarians, and open to all the 
light and the genial influence to come 
from the church of Christ universal ; 
liberal towards radicalism or unbelief, 
candid in receiving and profitiug by its 
criticisms, by standing ever on the 
revealed Word of God, and owning the 
leadership of Christ alone.” 
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3. “Wake and Pay,” a newspaper 
for the young, published at Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


GRIMM’S “INVINCIBLE POWERS.” 

Hermann Grimm, the author of 
the interesting life of Michael Angelo, 
has lately published a novel of modern 
society in three volumes.! Its heroine 
and her mother and other characters 
are American, and a great part of the 
action of the novel takes place in 
America. It is therefore as interesting 
to the American as the German reader. 

A young count comes to America to 
find a solution of the enigma offered by 
the present state of society in -Ger- 
many ; and it is in the study of those 
questions tliat are now discussed in 
German society, that the interest of the 
book lies. It brings up the subject of 
the nobility, of caste, and class, a sub- 
ject which it is difficult for an Ameri- 
can to appreciate in all its intricacies ; 
and it shows how this question is seeth- 
ing in Germany, and what a sea of 
troubles we are freed from in America, 
from the non-existence of such a class 
as the nobility. “What is to become 
of our counts, our nobles, in these 
days?” is the question which the char- 
acters of Grimm’s novel set themselves 
to answer. 

The hero is, for a long time, one of 
the least interesting personages in the 
book — from his lack of firmness of 
character. He is a count of a long 
line of descent. His father has dissi- 
pated all the riches he inherited, and 
the family estates have necessarily been 
sold. Arthur is forced then to live in 
seclusion, on the little that remains of 
his property, with an old cook, his 
horse, his family pictures, and just 
enough to support life, — too much, 
one of his friends thinks ; for if he had 
been forced to labor, he would have 


1 Uniiberwindliche Machte (Invincible Powers). 
Roman von Hermann Grimm. 
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acknowledged the nobility of labor. As 
it is, his family pride prevents him from 
even entering any of the professions. 

The friend alluded to, Erwin, had 
not hesitated under similar circum- 
stances to throw away his title and de- 
vote himself to the practice of medi- 
cine, and has made himself famous by 
it, but — 


“ Arthur had an overweening opinion 
of his own position, of his own family, 
and of what he should accomplish in some 
vague future. Yet he had formed no 
ideal towards which he could direct his 
steps. There was nothing in his circum- 
stances to guide him. _ As to Erwin, his 
title mattered little. It appeared to op- 
press him indeed, that his name must 
have something added to it not possessed 
by others. He would have liked to for- 
get it, and often purposely placed himself 
in a lower position, to avoid all suspicion 
of arrogance. Arthur, on the contrary, 
cultivated his pride.” — Vol. I. pp. 31, 
32. 


At the point of time when the story 
opens, Arthur sees again two American 
ladies, a mother and daughter. whom 
he had met in his travels in Italy, in 
his free days, before his father’s death, 
and before he knew of his poverty. 
He is in love with the daughter, but 
his pride, and the consciousness that 
she is rich, and that he has no longer 
family estates or wealth to bring her, 
keep him away from her. Erwin, 
however, encourages the acquaintance, 
in the hope of awakening Arthur’s dor- 
mant ambition through his love. He 
brings about a meeting with the Amer- 
ican ladies, and the first volume is prin- 
cipally made up of a description of 
the characters present at the evening 
reunions in Mrs. Forster’s apartments, 
at a hotel in Berlin, and the conversa- 
tions that naturally arise. The de- 
scription of the company assembled 
gives us an opportunity to “see our- 
selves as others see us.” 


“There appeared from time to time 
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young Americans ; all came with an idea 
of completing their European education, 
but each had his own method, more or 
less peculiar. One, without any knowl- 
edge of Greek or Latin, was studying the 
Sanscrit and Basque languages, while at 
the same time he was working over the 
model of a ship he was inventing. An- 
other, who was pursuing the study of 
music, attended lectures in mathematics 
and theology. A third did not express 
himself as to the nature of his learned 
pursuits, but busied himself in buying 
quantities of engravings of every kind. 
But all were remarkable from this fact, 
that although they entered upon any 
study without that preliminary knowledge 
that we [Germans] consider necessary, 
they pursued it farther, and rendered 
themselves distinguished in whatever di- 
rection they chose, perhaps from this very 
lack of prejudice.” — Vol. I. p. 167. 


The conversations related are all of 
the German style. They present a 


succession of lectures, rather than the 
free play of an easy talk. 


But they 
are interesting from their subject. The 
general sympathy with America and 
republican institutions is irritating to 
Arthur’s more aristocratic mode of 
thought, and he leaves one evening in 
a huff, after a little passage at arms 
with Mrs. Forster. This lady, since 
her discovery of the family name of 
our hero (with whom she had become 
acquainted under his first name alone), 
had grown suddenly cool towards him. 
She now decides to leave the country 
directly, and informs her daughter the 
next morning that their passage is 
taken for America, and that they will 
leave for Hamburg by the evening 
train. 

As we have three volumes before 
us, we must pass over intervening 
events. The mother and daughter find 
themselves on board of the American 
steamer, but also find that Arthur has 
followed them and accompanies them. 
This is much to the disgust of the 
mother, who in a conversation with her 
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daughter gives the reasons for her late 
coldness towards Arthur. She has dis- 
covered that his mother is the young 
countess with whom the father of 
Emmy, a German (we have delayed 
till now presenting the somewhat in- 
sipid name of the heroine), had been 
in love before coming to America. This 
young countess had returned his love, 
but in his absence a stern father had 
married her to a nobleman, a count 
much older than herself. In an inter- 
view, after her marriage, with her lover, 
Mr. Forster, she had explained that she 
had been led to this marriage by forged 
letters implicating his faith. This in- 
terview had been interrupted by the 
return of the husband, and the young 
lover had been concealed in the next 
room. This room proved to be that 
of the countess’s maid, and when the 
count had burst in, and discovered the 
retreat, the young countess had allowed 
her lover to escape under the pretence 
that he was a suitor of the maid. To 
this story, we, with Emmy, listen with 
little interest, but it afterwards finds its 
importance. Emmy does not feel the 
jealousy and dislike of her mother to- 
wards the son of a woman who had 
treated her departed husband so ill. 
On the contrary, she has a still more 
tender feeling towards Arthur, as the 
son of a beautiful countess whose pic- 
ture has already interested her. 

The scene of the second volume is 
placed in America, and is admirably 
well painted. Arthur lands in New 
York alone. He has not ventured to 
address Mrs. Forster or her daughter ; 
he has turned a cold shoulder upon 
Mr. Smith, their fellow-traveller, and 
upon one or two Germans who have 
ventured to address him. Shortly after 
his arrival he is robbed of the small 
amount of gold he had brought with 
him. His hotel-keeper and his consul 
inquire for his letters and the name of 
his banker. Of what avail is it to 
him that he explains that he came 
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away from his country in too great hurry 
to provide himself with letters? What 
claim has he, what securities has he to 
offer, above those of the poorest emi- 
grant besieging the consul’s door ? 

The history of these first few weeks 
after Arthur’s arrival is well told. The 
description of Broadway, of the Astor 
House, of his room up many flights of 
stairs, with the three pictures of ocean 
steamers, and the flies that were always 
hovering over and settling upon them, 
are all painted to the life. The busy 
crowd of men hurrying through the 
streets at first disgusts Arthur. They 
all seem selfishly rushing after one 
aim. But gradually he is interested 
in this intensity of life; he begins to 
respect this earnest pursuit of some- 
thing. He reads American books, and 
finds described a character that may 
take the place of his ideal, the noble- 
man, — it is that of “the gentleman.” 

But one day, faint with starvation, 
when he has gone to gaze once more 
at the windows of the house where his 
Emmy lives, and has been refused ad- 
mittance there by the stern mother, he 
is found by the kindly Mr. Smith, who 
takes him finally to his own house, and 
cares for him through unconsciousness 
and fever. This Mr. Smith is a well- 
drawn character —an American who 
has travelled all over the world, can 
make acquaintance with everybody, 
with a certain want of refinement, but 
with a warmth of heart, which he dis- 
plays in his care of Arthur. 

Arthur recovers, to find himself in a 
circle of young Americans. He won- 
ders at the freedom of their discussions. 
He wonders and admires. He finds 
that even those who have no claim to 
office, are yet interested in the govern- 
ment, and alive to all its interests. He 
himself goes to a political meeting 
where the Germans are discussing their 
position. He is drawn in to make a 
speech ; it is a success. It is printed 
in the “Tribune.” He finds himself 
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praised, and he learns to respect him- 
self. Has he found his mission? He 
accompanies Mr. Smith into the heart 
of the State of New York, and almost 
concludes to occupy himself there, in 
Smith’s behalf, as overseer of his lum- 
ber business; but at this crisis he 
makes a discovery, or thinks he makes 
one. 

Smith has always promised to relate 
his own family history. On board the 
Hudson River steamer, as they return 
to New York, he tells that his mother 
was a German woman; that she was 
the daughter of a German pastor; but 
at the urgencies of a young countess, 
she had entered her service, on her 
marriage, as lady’s maid. But she had 
been forced to leave her. The young 
countess’s lover had been hidden in her 
apartment. She had been obliged to 
bear the shame, for the countess had 
not had the nobility to tell the truth 
and defend her. Arthur has listened 
to this with some interest, for among 


his mother’s pictures had been the por- 
trait of a favorite lady’s maid, who had 


been suddenly dismissed from his 
mother’s service: Smith closes his 
narration with the exclamation, “I 
would like to meet the son of that 
count; I would ask him, ‘Is the count 
indeed his father?’” On returning to 
Smith’s house, Arthur finds from seeing 
the picture of Smith’s mother, that she 
indeed was the trusted and loved ser- 
vant of his mother. Smith’s question 
returns to his mind, “Is the count his 
father?” He falls directly into a brain 
fever. From this he recovers to re- 
turn to Germany, and attempt to dis- 
cover from family letters the history of 
his birth. He finds that his mother, 
before her marriage, did have a lover 
from whom she was separated by the 
machinations of an aunt. But who 
was he? a peasant, or a nobleman? 
aud was he Arthur’s father ? 

This plot thus ingeniously brings up 
the pith of the question. A French 
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romancer would have veiled the point 
more delicately; an English novelist 
would have feared the little shade of 
ridicule in which the hero is placed. 
But the position is this: Arthur feels 
that as the son of a count, he ought 
not stoop to labor ; it is a degradation. 
He must remember the long line of 
ancestors who have preceded him, who 
have done nothing in the world, but 
have held their place. “oblesse oblige.” 
But if he is not a nobleman, if he is 
the son of a peasant?—the very 
thought frees him; he may do what he 
pleases with his life, may carve out his 
own title. Inspired by this idea, he 
presents himself to his old friend, Er- 
win; he makes himself known, not only 
by what he has to say of America and 
its free institutions, but by articles 
which he writes for the newspapers on 
the subject. 

The Prussian war breaks out. He 
enters into the contest with zeal. He 
leads a regiment — is wounded. Em- 
my and her mother come out to meet 
him. The mother’s prejudices are set 
aside. The marriage is arranged. On 
the eve of his marriage Mrs. Forster 
comes to bring him the deeds of his 
family estate, which she has purchased. 
He finds it necessary to explain to her, 
what he fancied she already understood 
—the doubts upon his birth. Mrs. 
Forster is able to clear them; she is 
indignant at the stain these doubts 
bring upon the reputation of her hus- 
band. She repeats her story. It is 
true, then, that he is the son of a count. 
The thought drives him into a fit of 
temporary madness. What, the old re- 
straints are to come back, the old ques- 
tionings! Then is the same old line 
of ancestors to make its claim upon 
him! He wanders out by night to the 
old family estate. Towards morning 
his brain grows clearer. An ideal of 
life rises before him. He will accept 
his nobility. He will tear down the 
old castle, with its harrowing associa- 
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tions, he will cultivate the estate, he 
will live for the good of his country. 
It is too late! as he utters these reso- 
lutions to his friend Erwin, who has 
come to find him, he is struck down by 
the shot of a bastard peasant, who 
has claimed to be the son of the count. 
Emmy and her mother have happily 
followed him, and Emmy receives his 
last sigh. Arthur’s vacillating life has 
come to an end, and it remains for his 


friends to build up a fancy of what he- 


might have achieved. 

One of the pleasantest episodes of 
the book comes in at the close of the 
war, when Arthur is taken wounded 
from the hospital to a German castle, 
by a countess who entertains him kind- 
ly because he is a count. Here we 
have a description of petty court life, 
where there is a little social circle of 
dilettanti who talk upon art, and court 
ladies who gossip of princesses ; where 
the quiet, beautifully arranged park has 
the charm of nature cultivated by a re- 
fined art; where time flows on in easy 
channels, and life is softened by refine- 
ment; where the great questions of 
the day, if they are.touched upon, are 
approached in a placid way, and looked 
at as from without. Here Arthur pass- 
es some weeks, forgetting for a time 
the fresher and more energetic ideas 
he had brought from America. This 
is designedly a picture painted in con- 
trast with a country scene in America, 
represented in the second volume, where 
the pioneer had hewed out, himself, the 
timber for his house, and had opened a 
wide landscape of mountain and forest ; 
where the talk was on subjects as wide 
as the scenery and as fresh and elevat- 


The author makes an occasional mis- 
take in portraying his American hero- 
ine. A foreigner finds difficulties in 
understanding what he considers the 
boldness of manner of our American 
women. He does not appreciate that 
it is the deference of American men 





that permits the women to be more 
free. An American girl is not neces- 
sarily more bold in her bearing towards 
her lover than is a German maiden, 
but the courtesy of American men al- 
lows her more freedom in public. A 
Frenchman may be more polite to a 
woman than an American, but he does 
not respect her so much, and his bear- 
ing is influenced by this. An Ameri- 
can young lady would not be more 
likely to visit her lover at his house 
with a comparative stranger, than 
would a German Fraulein. -Yet she 
might venture a long journey alone for 
his sake, not from her own boldness, 
but from the consciousness that she 
would be everywhere treated with 
respect. 

Yet Grimm’s characterizations of 
American society are happy, and he 
presents clearly the difficulties as well 
as the welcome that the German would 
meet with in entering it. 

At the same time there is no adu- 
lation of American institutions. The 
refinement of the older world is often 
contrasted favorably for the latter. It 
is this impartial study of the modes 
of social thought in the Old and New 
World that form the value of the book 
to both Americans and Germans. 

This novel is no more voluminous 
than some of the later English novels. 
It is far superior to some of these, 
those of the Edmund Yates school for 
instance, because it presents higher 
questions of life. If the two classes 
of novels are true pictures of the life 
they represent, we should be led to 
conclude from the way in which it ap- 
proaches these graver questions that 
German society at present is on the 
higher plane. This book presents a 
study of far more interest than that of 
the coarse women and effeminate men 
who figure in this second-rate class of 
English novels ; and we await with in- 
terest the solution that a few years will 
bring. In the death of his hero, Her- 
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mann Grimm seems to show that these 
questions cannot yet be answered. 


BULGARIA. 


NoTHING could be more opposed to 
the recent whitewashing of the Greek 
Church, as well as to the popular prej- 
udice about the cure of the sick man 
of the Orient, than this honest but bulky 
report of a three years’ residence in 
Bulgaria.’ Living months after months 
amongst the peasantry, speaking their 
language, sharing their tables, watching 
their every-day life, these English ob- 
servers find in the Christian Church of 
Turkey a vivid picture of the shame- 
less corruption of the Dark Ages. They 
naturally demand that the Greek clergy 
be educated ; that church funds be ap- 
propriated to the public service; and 
that clerical crimes be punished by the 
civil tribunals. Unquestionably, the 
Eastern Christian is far inferior to his 
Mussulman neighbor in those great 
virtues, honesty, veracity, and sobriety. 
One padre even declared to Capt. St. 
Clair that when any stranger called 
him a Christian in the streets, he felt 
moved to resent the insult with a beat- 
ing, so low have a parasitic clergy sunk 
their followers in superstition, indolence, 
intemperance, and misery. Unhappily, 
Bulgaria is by no means the only place 
where a state religion needs to hide 
its head in presence of a noble heresy. 
But through the Greek Church, as now 
administered, no candid observer hopes 
for the regeneration of Turkey. As 
these residents show, its first want at 
this moment is justice ; uniform, equal, 
thorough justice. The present system, 
by which each nationality resorts to its 
own representative, the Greek to be 
judged by his consul, as the English- 
man by his, results in the absolute im- 
punity of foreign crime. Then the 
fearfully disordered finances require en- 


1 Residence in Bulgaria, By S. G. B. St. Clair 
and C. A. Brophy. London: Murray, 1869. 


tire reform. The Greek citizen should 
do his share in supporting the state: if 
still éxempted from military service he 
ought to pay for the privilege. Nor 
should Russia be suffered to breed 
disturbance in her neighbor’s dominions, 
and then leave the revolted peasant to 
pay the price of insurrection. And 
certainly the present process of forcing 
upon an oriental nation separate bits of 
Western civilization is multiplying mis- 
ery and deepening despair. It is like 
the gift of salt pork which Capt. St. 
Clair knew to be made to a starving 
Ottoman brigade at Balaklava, when 
four hundred brave fellows actually 
perished rather than violate the well- 
known obligations of their religion. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHIES. 


PERHAPS a more appropriate title for 
many of these sketches would be, “ De- 
cisions rendered by Chief Justice Mar- 
tineau, in the Court of Public Opinion, 
in the case of ‘ The People vs. Nicholas 
of Russia,’ ” etc., etc. For others, we 
might venture to suggest “Grand 
Award of Prizes made by President 
Martineau, at the Semi-centennial An- 
niversary of the University of All 
Souls.” If there be any irreverent 
doubters left among us, as to the intel- 
lectual pretensions of woman, or her 
claims to fill any office whatever in 
Church or State, or in the halls of art 
or learning, let them read this volume, 
humbly confess their errors, and throw 
themselves upon the mercy of the sex. 
This is a wise, grand, charming book ; 
or rather it is a superb gallery of por- 
traits of the illustrissimi and illustris- 
sime of the last half-century. We can 
only wish that it had been larger, and 
that such names as Lord Dudley, Lord 
Melbourne, Lamb, Coleridge, Thack- 
eray, and Joanna Baillie, and Jane 
Austen, and Maria Edgeworth, and 
Felicia Hemans, and the like, had been 
added to the collection. As it is, there 




















is no lack “of variety, or of startling 
contrasts, in these grand heads that sur- 
round us, so firmly drawn, so finely 
colored; from the handsome, placid 
features of good Mrs. Opie, framed in 
her little gray Quaker bonnet, to the 
sorrow-stamped face of that poor an- 
gel-martyr, Charlotte Bronté; from 
the beautiful and majestic and benevo- 
lent countenance of Lord Denman to 
that frightful aggregation of lines and 
wrinkles that forms the frontispiece of 
the malicious, cynical Rogers. But the 
great charm of the book is its truthful- 
ness; the irresistible feeling of convic- 
tion that it carries with it. However 
our prejudices may be disturbed at 
times, or our enthusiasm dampened, we 
are constrained to confess that we are 
reading facts of history, told by one who 
has studied them carefully, and weighed 
them impartially, and who, impelled 
alike by a sense of justice and a con- 
sciousness of her fitness for the task, 
proceeds to set them forth for the ben- 
efit of us all, without fear or favor, 
malice or exaggeration, in a forcible, 
clear, and graphic style, without any 
attempt at brilliant antithesis, or vain 
parade of uncalled-for embroidery ; in- 
flexibly stern and severe at times, and 
at others charmingly tender and com- 
passionate, but ever in strictest subjec- 
tion to truth. As we wander delighted 
from picture to picture, the wonder 
keeps growing upon us, how a woman, 
tried by sickness for so large a portion 
of her life, and afflicted with deafness 
from early childhood, could have ex- 
plored so successfully such vast and 
various fields of thought, have grappled 
with so many tough problems of Church 
and State, have penetrated behind so 
many scenes, searching the hearts of 
kings and courtiers, unearthing the 
secrets of cabals and cliques, ferreting 
out the tattle of clubs and the scandals 
of drawing-rooms; and doing all this 
so calmly and intrepidly, without loss 
of dignity or delicacy, without giving 
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way to ennui or disgust ; but ever, with 
even temper and unclouded judgment, 
investigating and disentangling the facts, 
as they pass in review before her, and 
announcing her opinions, often indeed 
with the brevity of an oracle, but never 
with any taint of its ambiguity or affec- 
tation. How strong dnd clear and just 
those opinions are, let an example or 
two illustrate. The last sentence of her 
genial notice of Roberts, the painter, 
reads thus; “ He had made himself a 
man of mark; and he was one of few 
who, having energy for such a feat, 
have preserved heart and simplicity 
and gentleness enough not to be the 
less happy for it.” Of Joseph Hume 
she says: “ He has refused office ; he 
never dreamed of title; he never 
spared his purse; and he has really 
seemed to have no personal desires at 
all. What his disinterestedness has 
been, we know by merely opening our 
eyes upon his career. What his services 
are, it is for a future generation to ap- 
preciate, when they find how far their 
Joseph Hume introduced virtue into 
the administration of government, 
strictness into the routine of business, 
truth and purity (in theory at least) 
into our parliamentary representation, 
the light of intelligence into the mind 
of the ignorant, and innocent pleasure 
into the life of the working man. He 
is not the man of whom studied eulo- 
gists prophesy immortality, while they 
pore over his prosaic labors ; but it is 
not improbable that his name will be 
familiar and pleasant to men’s ears 
when many a genius idolized by others 
or by himself, shall have gone down 
into darkness and silence.” Of that 
most amiable of dreamers and schemers, 
Robert Owen, she says: “ As long as 
the name of Robert Owen continues to 
be heard of, there will be some to 
laugh at it, but there will be more to 
love and cherish it. Time will make 
his prodigious errors more palpable and 
unquestionable ; but it will at least in 
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equal proportion exalt his name and 
fame, on account of some great intuitive 
truths, which are at present about 
equally involved with his wildest mis- 
takes and his noblest virtues.” Her 
wonderfully vivid description of the 
last birthday of the unhappy Emperor 
Nicholas, concludes thus : “ Having thus 
resolved, having made up our minds 
that this common foe shall do no more 
hurt to anybody but his own subjects, 
we are at liberty ¢o compassionate, 
freely and kindly, the wretched man, 
who has declined into every other abyss, 
before he reaches that of the grave.” In 
her sketch of the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter,-she thus pronounces judgment 
on the Royal Marriage Act : “ There 
is yet time to save the thrones of Eu- 
rope, or at least the royal palaces of 
England, from the consequences of a 
collision between the great natural 
laws ordained by Providence, and the 
narrow and mischievous artificial law 
ordained by a wilful King of England. 


That King is in his grave, and the last 
of his children is now gone to join him 


there. Let the time be laid hold of, 
to bury his evil work in the tomb which 
is now to be sealed over him and his 
forever ; and the act will be gratefully 
acknowledged by a long line of future 
princes and princesses, who will be 
spared the bitter suffering of those who 
have gone before. Marriage is too 
solemn and sacred a matter to be so 
treated as a piece of state politics; and 
the ordinance which is holy in the free- 
dom of private life, may be trusted 
with the domestic welfare of prince 
and peasant alike.” How quietly she 
disposes of the once omnipotent Met- 
ternich! “ An old man who is no sage ; 
who has never succeeded in his own 
object, amidst every facility that could 
be given him ; who has never manifest- 
ed any comprehensiveness of views, 
any intellectual depth, any moral noble- 
ness, any great quality whatever of 
statesmanship or manhood.” What a 
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splendid tribute she lays at the feet of 
Humboldt! “ Wellington never showed 
more studious skill in the arrangement 
of his forces, nor Napoleon a more 
efficient will in the distribution of the 
sceptres of European empires, than 
Humboldt, to the very last, in disposing 
his forces, and confirming crowns, in 
the interest of the kingdoms of the 
higher realm of Nature. He gloried 
in so long outliving the achievements 
of those great contemporaries; and 
truly it was a noble sight to see, so 
many years after the Great Captain 
had done his wars, and the Great Despot 
had expiated his trespasses, the ‘Monarch 
of Science still urging his conquests 
and winning his victories, in a career 
which cost no tears to others, and left 
no place for repentance for himself.” 
How concisely she sums up the char- 
acteristics of those spoiled children of 
genius, Coleridge and De Quincey ! 
“ Both were fine Grecians, charming 
discoursers, eminent opium-takers, mag- 
nificent dreamers and seers, large in 
their promises, and helpless in their 
failure of performance.” Her analysis 
of the character of De Quincey is in- 
deed a masterpjece, combining the con- 
densed vigor of a Tacitus with the 
marvellous insight of a Hawthorne 
and the moral grandeur of a Channing. 
After expressing a most righteous in- 
dignation concerning his ingratitude 
and treachery to Wordsworth, how 
charmingly is her severity tempered with 
mercy, when she speaks of the poor 
man’s fearful sufferings of mind and 
body! Can there be anything finer 
than the closing paragraph of this 
sketch: “His moral nature relaxed 
and sank, as must always be the case 
where sensibility is stimulated and ac- 
tion paralyzed ; and the man of genius 
who, forty years before, administered a 
moral warning to all England, and 
commanded the sympathy and admi- 
ration of a nation, has lived on, to 
achieve nothing but the delivery of 
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some confidences of questionable value 
and beauty, and to command from us 
nothing more than a compasionate sor- 
row, that an intellect so subtle, and an 
eloquence so charming in its pathos, its 
humor, its insight, and its music, should 
have left the world in no way the bet- 
ter for such gifts, unless by the warning 
afforded in confessions first, and then 
’ by example, against the curse which 
neutralized their influence, and corrupt- 
ed its source.” It is most refreshing 
to witness the tremendous castigation 
which she inflicts, and yet with most 
judicial calmness, on the truculent and 
treacherous Croker, so admirably con- 
trasted as it is with the genial and ap- 
preciative notice of Hallam, and the 
tender and beautiful tribute to Mrs. 
Wordsworth. Perhaps the finest and 
most suggestive of these sketches is 
that of Miss Berry; reminding us, as 
it does, in its gentle raillery and sub- 
dued pathos, of some of the most 
charming passages of Henry Esmond. 
Brief, but most graphic, is this retro- 
spect of the career of this fascinating 
and favored lady, who in her ninety 
years of life saw and heard a thousand- 
fold more of those things which make 
life worth having, than was vouchsafed 
to Methuselah in his nine hundred and 
sixty and nine; who skimmed the 
cream of London society, and art, and 
science, and literature ; “the woman of 
letters of the last century, carried far 
forward into our own; the woman of 
fashion, who was familiar with the gay- 
eties of life before the fair daughters of 
George III. were seen abroad; the 
repository of the whole literary history 
of fourscore years. When she was 
pleased to throw open the folding-doors 
of her memory, they were found to be 
mirrors; and in them was seen the 
whole procession of literature, from the 
mournful Cowper to Tennyson the 
Laureate. She saw the Continental 
wars, the establishment of American 
Independence, the long series of French 
Vou. I. — No. 2 17 
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Revolutions ; the career of Washington, 
of Napoleon, of Nelson, of Wellington, 
with that of all the statesmen from Lord 
Chatham to Peel, from Franklin to 
Webster. She seemed to forget nothing, 
and to notice everything, and to be able 
to bear so long a life in such times; but 
she might well be glad to sink to sleep, 
after so long-drawn a pageant of the 
world’s pomps and vanities, and tran- 
sient idolatries, and eternal passions.” 
But we must not quote further from 
this delightful volume,— a volume in 
which only one thing seems wanting, 
to render it absolutely satisfactory to 
all readers ; and that is a deeper feeling 
of religions enthusiasm, and a more 
cordial recognition of the claims of 
Christianity, and of the blessings which 
it has conferred. We will not, how- 
ever, inquire too curiously into the 
causes of this omission. These are 
probably the last utterances of this 
distinguished lady, now far stricken in 
years and oppressed by serious illness. 
We can only hope that as the hour of 
her departure draws nigh, and the oc- 
casion arrives for adding her own pic- 
ture to the gallery of the illustrious 
and beloved sons and daughters of Eng- 
land, the task may be confided to an 
artist as skilful and high-toned and 
conscientious as herself. 


HAMMOND ON SLEEP. 


Tuis interesting monograph by Dr. 

Hammond ! is full of practical value: 
to our restless age. 
. Intended chiefly for the medical pro- 
fession, it is also calculated to meet the 
wants of the general reader; and who 
does not want to know somewhat of 
this mystery ? 

“Half our days,” says Sir Thomas 
Browne, “we pass in the shadow ofi 
the earth, and the brother of Death. 

1 Sleep and its Derangements. By William 


A. Hammond, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1869. 
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extracteth a third part of our lives.” 
Wherefore this necessity? Dr. Ham- 
mond devotes his first chapter to an- 
swering this question. 

Rest and activity are complemen- 
tary; taken together they make up 
what we call “life.” During the time 
we are awake, the muscular system, 
however active, obtains intervals of 
repose. This holds true of the lungs 
and heart, as well as of the voluntary 
organism. Though they are appar- 
ently incessant in their work, yet they 
rest every other moment. But for the 
brain, which is the man proper, there 
is no rest except in sleep. Hence it is 
that every few hours we are stopped 
and brought to nothingness. The 
strength on which we pride ourselves 
we borrow for a day only; when we 
have spent our power and night comes 
on, we return instinctively and uncon- 
sciously to nature and to God for a 
new loan. 

So long as a plentiful supply of 
healthy blood is sent to the brain we 
continue awake ; but when the fatigue 
of the day’s labor, by lessening the 
heart’s action, diminishes this supply, 
the busy brain, deprived of its accus- 
tomed stimulus, shrinks within its bed, 
and falls into pallid but refreshing sleep. 
Sleep, then, is the result of a with- 
drawal of blood from the brain. Such 
is Dr. Hammond’s belief, though it is 
not that hitherto generally received by 
Physiologists. 

Dr. oN however, is no mere 
theorist. He supports his views by 
rigid induction and abundant experi- 
ment, and so far as we can judge, he 
proves his position to be the only ten- 
able one, and having considered the 
necessity of sleep and its causes, the 
author proceeds to discuss its physical 
phenomena. 

“He who sleeps, eats,” says the 
French proverb. 

This statement is literally true. 
During sleep nutrition goes on more 


actively than at any other time. Then 
it is that the brain feeds. If you 
would have it dine well, don’t grudge 
it pure air, for pure air forms an im- 
portant element of nourishment, espe- 
cially at night. 

From Nutrition, Dr. Hammond 
passes to the consideration of Dreams, 
Somnambulism, Wakefulness, and kin- 
dred topics. In silence and secrecy, 
Carlyle tells us, all worthy work is 
begun; that when done, it may come 
to light and to its true place. In the 
silence and secrecy of night and sleep, 
the body, the organ of the soul, is re- 
newed. He who cheats himself of 
sleep, cheats himself of opportunity, 
for he saps the foundation of the mor- 
row. Here, as elsewhere, we gain by 
renouncing. Laying the body down, 
putting resolutely away the cares of 
the day, we pass through the gate of 
pleasant dreams into newness of wak- 
ing life. Our age sleeps too little. It 
exhausts its power in morbid activity. 
Its energy is the energy of nervous 
irritability rather than of enduring 
strength. When we follow Dr. Ham- 
mond’s advice, and learn to sleep, we 
shall also learn thereby how to be 
really and usefully awake. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. 


Ir is a good thing,-in this deluge of 
washy “juveniles,” when a_ person 
who has something to tell which it is 
worth while for children to hear, and 
who has the power of telling it so that 
children will listen, adds a work of 
genuine merit to this class of literature. 
What Hawthorne did for the early 
history of Massachusetts, the eminent 
historian, Mr. Freeman,! has done for 
his native country, and has given us a 
book which will always be a classic 


1 Old English History for Children ; by Edward 
A. Freeman, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. With maps. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1869. 12mo. pp. xxvi & 372. 
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among children’s books, and which, at 
the same time, grown-up people can 
enjoy. Mr. Freeman’s book, indeed, 
is adapted to older children than Mr. 
Hawthorne’s, and inasmuch as it con- 
tains the results of the latest inquiries, 
in a field in which there are still many 
unsolved problems and unexplained 
mysteries, there are few grown-up peo- 
ple who cannot learn from it things in 
the early history of England which they 
did not know before. One is particu- 
larly glad to have a book which one 
may be sure that he who reads will 
“have nothing to unlearn” when he is 
older. Not that the fascinating fables 
which we used to read for history are 
entirely discarded; they are told, and 
capitally told too, but given simply as 
fables, and carefully distinguished from 
the authentic history. 

Thus, in regard to the many gossip- 
ping stories current about King Edgar: 
“I will tell you one very famous one, 
but which I do not in the least believe. 
It seems to me to be made up out of bits 
of the Old Testament, Herodotus, and so 
forth, and itis hard to make it agree 
with chronology ;” — and then follows 
the well-known story about Athelwold 
and Elfrida. 

Perhaps there is too much detail in 
some parts of the book; certainly 
much that will be very interesting to 
English boys, who know the localities, 
is hardly adapted to our children; but 
children have an unerring instinct what 
to skip, and a marvellous power, too, 
of swallowing and digesting after a fash- 
ion books that we might expect would 
be’ utterly unpalatable. Again, we fear 
that some pages, especially those which 
treat of the contemporary events of 
European history, will be found rather 
above the comprehension of children. 
The author says, “that the latter part 
takes for granted a much greater degree 
of general knowledge than is supposed 
in the early parts.” This is owing to 
the obvious cause that the children for 


whom it was written grew older while 
it was being written. As the same 
change will doubtless happen to other 
hearers or readers of the book, perhaps 
the difficulty we suggest may disappear. 
But Mr. Freeman should consider that 
the book was months in writing, while 
a boy will read it in a few days. We 
must not fail to mention the excellent 
maps, which many persons who are not . 
children will be glad to have. 


THE DISGOVERY OF THE GREAT WEST.! 


Ect successive volume of Mr. 
Parkman’s series affords new evidence 
of good judgment in his selection of a 
field for his historical labors. The 
struggle between France and England 
for supremacy in North America has 
an essential unity of interest. Impor- 
tant issues were involved in it; it 
largely affected European politics ; 
and it contributed in no small degree 
to the success of the English colonists 
in their subsequent attempt to throw 
off the conirol of the mother country. 
At the same time it divides itself into 
such sharply defined stages, that the 
historian is almost of necessity com- 
pelled to regard it as a succession of 
episodes, to each of which he may 
give the roundness and compactness 
of treatment demanded in an historical 
monograph, and each of which centres 
around a single prominent figure. 

The events commemorated by Mr. 
Parkman in his new volume form one 
of the most romantic chapters in the 
history of the French in North Amer- 
ica; and the personal character of 
La Salle, the importance of the enter- 
prise which he prosecuted with an 
energy so self-reliant and hopeful, 
and the picturesqueness of the scenery 


1 The Discovery of the Great West. By Fran- 
cis Parkman, author of “ The Pioneers of France 
in the New World” and “The Jesuits in North 
America.”” Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1869. 
8vo. Pp. xxi. and 425. 
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through which his path lay, all give 
opportunity for the exercise of our au- 
thor’s best qualities as a historian. 
La Salle himself is, of course, the cen- 
tral figure of the narrative around 
which all the other actors naturally 
group themselves ; and the portrait here 
drawn of him is one of Mr. Parkman’s 
most successful pieces of characteriza- 
tion. Born at Rouen in November, 
1643, he determined at the age of 
twenty-two to seek his fortunes in the 
New World ; and in the spring of 1666 
he embarked for Canada. Shortly after 
landing at Montreal, whither he ap- 
pears to have directed his course in 
order to meet an elder brother, one of 
the priests of St. Sulpice, he received 
@ grant from that corporation of a large 
tract of land near the rapids of La 
Chine, a few miles above the city. 
Here he purposed forming a settlement 
and a trading-post, and he speedily 
marked out a palisaded village, and 
assigned to the settlers suitable por- 
tions of land, both within and beyond 
the village enclosure, reserving to him- 
self the customary seignorial rights. 
But his restless, enterprising spirit 
sought a wider field of action; and 
after two or three years’ trial, he de- 
termined to set on foot an exploring 
expedition, in the hope of discovering 
a water communication with the Gulf 
of California. He accordingly sold his 
land and improvements at La Chine, 
and having gained the countenance of 
the Governor and the Intendant, and 
united his own followers with an ex- 
pedition organized for a similar pur- 
pose by the Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
he began his voyage in July, 1669. 
The whole party numbered twenty- 
four- men, with seven canoes, under 
the joint guidance of La Salle and of 
the missionary Dollier de Casson. A 
divided authority, however, soon pro- 
duced its natural fruit; and at the end 
of September La Salle withdrew his 
men, pretending that the state of his 
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health was such that he could not go 
further. Exactly what he did after 
separating from his missionary com- 
panions is not known, and, even after 
Mr. Parkman’s careful researches, the 
next two years of his life remain al- 
most a blank. “That he was busied 
in active exploration,” says our author, 
“and that he made important discov- 
eries, is certain; but the extent and 
character of these discoveries remain 
wrapped in doubt. He is known to 
have kept journals and made maps; 
and these were in existence, and in 
possession of his niece, Madeleine Cav- 
elier, then in advanced age, as late as 
the year 1756, beyond which time the 
most diligent inquiry has failed to trace 
them.” ‘It appears, however, from an 
anonymous and unpublished memoir, 
purporting to have been taken down 
from the lips of La Salle himself, and 
regarded by Mr. Parkman as in the 
main trustworthy, that after leaving 
the priests he proceeded southwest- 
wardly from Lake Ontario until he 
reached the Ohio, which he descended 
as far as the rapids at Louisville, where 
he was abandoned by his men, and con- 
sequently was compelled to retrace his 
steps alone. In the following year, he 
is said to have traversed Lakes Erie, 
Huron, and Michigan, and thence cross- 
ing to the head-waters of the Illinois, 
to have descended that river to its con- 
fluence with the Mississippi. 

We next find La Salle, in the early 
part of 1673, endeavoring successfully 
to interest Count Frontenac, the new 
Governor of Canada, in the renewed 
prosecution of his schemes. In the 
summer of that year Frontenac, after 
consultation with La Salle, proceeded 
in person to Cataraqui on Lake Onta- 
rio, near the site of the city of King- 
ston, where he erected a palisaded fort, 
of which, in May, 1675, La Salle re- 
ceived from the king a grant in seign- 
iory, with a considerable portion of the 
adjacent territory. He immediately 
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set to work to rebuild and strengthen 
the fort, with an evident design to make 
it a permanent base for his future op- 
erations, and also constructed four ves- 
sels adapted to lake navigation. In 
pursuance of these ulterior designs he 
revisited France in 1678; and on his 
return he built an advanced post at the 
mouth of the Niagara, and caused a 
small vessel to be constructed above 
the falls, for use on Lake Erie. Hav- 
ing completed his arrangements, he 
embarked on his second expedition in 
August, 1679, with thirty-three com- 
panions. 

Traversing again the upper lakes, 
part of the way in his little vessel, and 
afterward in canoes, he reached the 
mouth of the St. Joseph River early in 
November. Here he spent three weeks 
to wait the return of his trusted lieu- 
tenant, Henri de Tonby, who had been 
directed to skirt the eastern shore of 
Lake Michigan, and rejoin him at this 
place. Finally, on the 3d of Decem- 


ber, the whole party reémbarked, and, 
ascending the river as far as the port- 
age, crossed to the Illinois, and began 


their descent toward the sea. Mean- 
while La Salle determined to build a 
fort on a steep and easily defended hill 
not far from Peoria, and then to return 
to Fort Frontenac to procure needful 
assistance in the further prosecution of 
his enterprise. Leaving Tonby in com- 
mand, he started at the beginning of 
March on his perilous journey with five 
companions, aud after much hardship, 
suffering, and treachery, he reached 
Michilimackinac at the end of May. 
Here he was met by Tonby, whose 
post on the Illinois had been broken 
up by Indian treachery, and who had 
passed through difficulties and dangers 
scarcely inferior to those by which La 
Salle had been surrounded. “Each 
had for the other a tale of disaster,” 
Mr. Parkman says; “but, when La 
Salle recounted the long succession of 
his reverses, it was with the tranquil 
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tone and cheerful look of one who re- 
lates the incidents of an ordinary jour- 
ney. Membré looked on him with ad- 
miration. ‘Any one else,’ he says, 
‘would have thrown up his hand and 
abandoned the enterprise; but, far 
from this, with a firmness and con- 
stancy that never had its equal, I saw 
him more resolved than ever to con- 
tinue his work and push forward his 
enterprise.’” 

The enterprise had failed, and it was 
necessary to relinquish the undertaking 
altogether, or to make an entirely new 
start. Returning to Montreal, he once 
more raised the requisite funds, gath- 
ered a new company of followers, and, 
in the summer of 1681, again set out. 
The whole party numbered fifty-four 
persons, of whom only twenty-three 
were Frenchmen, the rest being In- 
dians with their wives and children. 
It was mid-winter when they crossed 
the land from Chicago to the northern 
branch of the Illinois, down which 
they slowly floated until the 6th 
of February, when they entered the 
Mississippi, and began to descend the 
mighty river which had filled so large 
a place in La Salle’s thoughts. At 
first their progress was stopped by 
floating ice, but at the end of a week 
they were enabled to resume their 
voyage, and occasionally stopping to 
encamp on some prominent bluff or at 
the mouth of some mighty tributary, 
they finally reached a point where the 
river divided itself into three broad 
channels. “ La Salle followed that of 
the west, and D’Aubray that of the 
east,” says Mr. Parkman, “ while 
Tonby took the middle passage. As 
he drifted down the turbid current, 
between the low and marshy shores, 
the brackish water changed to brine, 
and the breeze grew fresh with the 
salt breath of the sea. Then the broad 
bosom of the great Gulf opened on 
his sight, tossing its restless billows, 
limitless, voiceless, lonely, as when born 
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of chaos, without a sail, without a sign 
of life.” They coasted the marshy 
shores for a short distance, and then 
united, on the 9th of April, 1682, in 
taking formal possession of the whole 
country drained by the River Colbert, 
or Mississippi, and its tributaries, from 
its source to the sea, in the name of 
Louis the Great, King of France and 
of Navarre. La Salle had thus ac- 
complished one of the chief objects of 
his ambition; and amidst the prayers 
and shouts of a handful of Europeans 
had added to the realm of France a 
territory eight or nine times as large 
as the France of to-day. But he was 
still far from having done all that he 
sought to associate with his name. 

On his return up the Mississippi he 
was attacked by a dangerous illness, 
and was compelled to remain behind 
at a little fort which he had built at 
the Chickasaw Bluffs, while he sent 
Tonby forward with news of his dis- 
covery. A few weeks sufficed to re- 


store his health, so far as to enable 
him to continue his voyage, and in 
September he rejoined his faithful 


lieutenant at Michilimackinac. Here 
he received such information as to in- 
duce him to change his plans ; and in- 
stead of hastening at once to France 
to procure further help in the prosecu- 
tion of his great designs, he returned 
to the banks of the Illinois to build a 
fort and establish a colony, and above all 
to bring about a reconciliation between 
the hostile tribes of Indians, whose 
savage warfare would have ruined all 
his schemes. In this endeavor he was 
successful, and during the winter of 
1683 he was enabled to gather about 
his little fort fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand friendly Indians. Having accom- 
plished this important work, he set sail 
in the latter part of the year for France, 
to counteract the disparaging accounts 
of his discovery sent over by the new 
Governor of Canada, and to solicit 
fresh assistance. 


. 
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In two memorials, which he ad- 
dressed to the government, he told, in 
simple and dignified language, what he 
had done and what he proposed to do. 
“He had made five journeys of upwards 
of five thousand leagues, in great part 
on foot, and traversed more than six 
hundred leagues of unknown country, 
among savages and cannibals, at the 
cost of a hundred and fifty thousand 
crowns ;” and he now proposed to re- 
turn by way of the Gulf of Mexico 
to the countries which he had discov- 
ered, in the hope of converting the In- 
dians, and making new conquests. His 
proposals were listened to with favor. 
Four vessels were granted to him; 
soldiers were enlisted, mechanics en- 
gaged, and missionaries invited to join 
the expedition; and on the 24th of 
July, 1684, the little fleet set sail from 
Rochelle, with about two hundred and 
eighty persons on board. But, unfor- 
tunately, there was again a divided 
command, which, from the first, cre- 
ated dissensions, and in the end was 
among the chief causes of the failure 
of the enterprise. La Salle was su- 
preme, except in the management of 
the vessels at sea; and- this limitation 
on his authority was the fruitful source 
of much heart-burning and of some 
unfortunate deviations from the origi- 
nal plan. Ignorant of the real force 
of the currents in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and misled by false calculations, 
they passed the mouths of the Missis- 
sippi, and proceeded as far west as 
Matagorda Bay. 

Here La Salle landed with the lar- 
ger part of his followers, and, building 
a rude fort, began his colony. The 
next three years were marked by a 
succession of disasters, and by heroic 
exertions to surmount the difficulties 
by which he was environed. With an 
obstinacy which can hardly be distin- 
guished from bad faith, his naval asso- 
ciate, Beaujeu, sailed back to France, 
with the most important vessel and 4 
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part of the stores, as soon as the party 
had landed; two of the other vessels 
were wrecked, one of them by treach- 
ery; his colony was reduced to a mere 
handful by disease and by Indian hos- 
tilities ; and by slow degrees La Salle 
saw before him the total ruin of his 
long-cherished plans. Twice be started 
with a few companions in the hope of 
reaching Canada and there obtaining 
help. The first attempt he was com- 
pelled to relinquish by the exhaustion of 
his ammunition, the death or desertion 
of a part of his men, and his own se- 
vere illness. The second attempt be- 
gan when everything seemed desperate, 
and was ended by the assassination of 
La Salle, by one of his own fellows, 
on the 19th of March, 1687, at the 
age of forty-three. His death sealed 
the fate of his colony. Six persons 
alone survived to reach Canada. 

Such, in brief and rapid outline, was 
the checkered career of Robert Cave- 
lier de la Salle. The story is one full 
of interest and attraction; and it has 
been narrated by Mr. Parkman, as we 
have said, in his best manner. But La 
Salle is only the central figure in the 
history. Along with the record of his 
discoveries we have an account of the 
explorations of Marquette, Joliet, and 
Hennepin; and by the side of this re- 
markable man we have scarcely less 
effective sketches of Tonby, Membré, 
and other less famous associates in his 
enterprises. Each is drawn with that 
fidelity of characterization which are 
recognized as among the crowning ex- 
cellences of Mr. Parkman; and few 
persons will be disposed to question 
the accuracy of the portraiture. Not 
less striking than this historic gallery 
are his descriptions of the scenery with 
which he is personally so familiar, and 
which must have seemed so strange to 
La Salle and his companions when 
they gazed for the first time on rivers, 
prairies, and forests never before seen 
by white men, and for the sight of 
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which they had so long sought in vain. 
Whether we consider the richness of 
the uew materials on which the vol- 
ume is largely based, the fidelity of its 
characterization, the luminous flow of 
the narrative, or the artistic power 
shown in the general treatment of the 
subject, the work must be regarded as 
an important and attractive contribu- 
tion to historical literature. No one 
who reads it can fail to join with us in 
the hope that Mr. Parkman may be 
enabled to complete this series of his- 
torical monographs according to his 
original plan, and that he has still many 
more volumes to follow. 


PREHISTORIC ARCH ZOLOGY. 


Poss1B.y some class of modern re- 
searches may be capable of arousing 
more sense of mystery, a more eager 
curiosity, than the recent studies of 
“Prehistoric Man,” but we doubt it. 
The Iron Age, the Bronze Age, the 


Stone Age, — the terms alone conjure 
up such a train of associations as 
searcely any other words can lead to. 
Trooping into the mind come the calm, 
sweet old legends of a Golden Age. 
Uncouthly breaking into the lovely 
picture appears the truculent, loathly 
visage of a hairy and strong - boned 
man of Neauderthal, or as some would 
fain have it, of an “exceptionally de- 
veloped anthropoid ape.” Recoiling - 
and veering into theology, we ask our- 
selves, Is the legend or the fact most 
consistent with the sad story of Gen- 
esis? From Genesis we necessarily 
cross to geology, and contemplating in 
philosophic trouble the still unfriendly 
confrontation of science and Scripture, 
we ask again, Is Usher’s Chronology 
necessarily to be made consistent with 
the records of the Valley of the Somme 
and of the relics of St. Acheul and 
the Dordogne? Then, giving up the 
attempt at scientific determinations, we 
dream with the subtle-thoughted sa- 
vans who dug up the remaitis, over 
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that mysterious battle of the furthest 
ages, at Nydam, in Schleswig, where 
were dug up about thirty axes, eighty 
knives, eighty swords, and five hun- 
dred lance-heads, all of iron; a battle 
more unknown to us even than the 
name of any given private soldier in 
Chedorlaomer’s army. Or we help the 
Swiss antiquaries speculate out the 
diet, the manners and customs, the arts 
and trades, of the iron-using pile-villa- 
gers of Marin; of the older bronze- 
using ones of Nidau ; of the still older 
“real original Jacobuses” of Wangen, 
where have been found “ sixteen hun- 
dred objects of stone, but no trace of 
bronze or iron.” Again, reverting to 
philosophy, we muse upon the ingenious 
reasonings which establish what may 
be called the right-angled prehistoric 
analogy, to wit: between the perpen- 
dicular line reaching up into historic 
darkness, along a regular degradation 
of knowledge, skill, and art, and a 
horizontal line through the present 
level of humanity, away from the fore- 
most civilization through a similar suc- 
cession of iron - using, bronze - using, 
stone-using nations, all alive at once 
on the earth to-day. 

But we dream too long. The book 
that narcotized us — no, that stimulated 
us,— is the lately published volume ! 
of the Transactions of more than a year 
ago, of the International Congress of 
Prehistoric Archeology. That body, 
organized at Spezzia in 1865, met in 
1866 at Neufchatel, in 1867 at Paris, 
in 1868 at Norwich and London, and 
in 1869 at Copenhagen. The Transac- 
tions for 1869 will appear next year. 
What is a year’s delay to men who are 
developing a history certainly of seven- 
teen thousand years and perhaps of 
five hundred thousand? This volume 
contains. thirty or more short papers 


1 International Congress of Prehistoric Arche- 
ology; Transactions of the Third Session, Norwich 
and London, August, 1868. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 
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by Sir J. Lubbock, Professor Huxley, 
and other eminent investigators; the 
discussions occurring in consequence ; 
and many engravings of the objects 
discovered. A larger volume could be 
written in comments upon this, but 
we leave it almost untouched, and with 
a reluctance that any imaginative mind 
will quickly understand, when we show 
him a plum out of it, where our thumb 
went in almost at random. 

Dr. Hooker said that “with respect 
to the bell alluded to by Mr. Lamprey 
as having been discovered in New 
Zealand (a missionary found the na- 
tives cooking in it in 1839), an account 
of it had been sent to him immediately 
on its discovery, and subsequently a 
photograph of it. The inscription on 
it bore so close a resemblance to the 
Cingalese character that he sent it to 
Dr. Thwaites at Ceylon, from whom 
he received the following interpreta- 
tation of the inscription: ‘ The bell of 
the ship Moheyedeen Vakkusa,’ which 
signifies in Tamil that it had belonged 
to a Mohammedan ship. In all proba- 
bility it had belonged to some ship 
blown out of its course, and wrecked 
on the shores of New Zealand.” 

Who does not feel what a miserable 
story of unknown terrors and agonies, 
slow deaths or sudden murder, ought 
to ring out from that old bell? Yes, 
and the natives thought as much, and 
like the tyrant in the legend, they had 
pulled its tongue out. 

The Laurentian Hills in Canada are 
reckoned the oldest mountains in the 
world. <A geologist of the South 
maintains that Black Mountain in 
North Carolina was the first land that 
appeared above the water after the 
Flood — though for our own part we in- 
sist that Ararat appeared about twenty 
minutes sooner. In short, it is this, 
and not the other, which is the “ Old” 
World. And it is not agreeable to re- 
flect that we have no North American 
Institute of Prehistoric Archeology. 
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LIFE OF JOHN GIBSON. 


BrioGRAPHY is an_ indispensable 
study for the knowledge of man, wheth- 
er psychologically or historically ; and 
it is difficult to see how it can be other 
than deeply interesting, even as mere 
reading. Yet a publisher of expe- 
rience and sound judgment observed 
to us the other day that he should not 
undertake to publish the life of even 
so popular a character as Bishop Lat- 
imer. His experience with biogra- 
phies, he said, was that they won't 
sell. 

Notwithstanding, then, if so it must 
be, that the present volume ! is a biog- 
raphy, it is a welcome addition to lit- 
erature, as the life of a good man and 
an eminent artist, and executed by a 
loving and competent hand. 

The artist nature belongs to the cre- 
ative sort, as nearly, that is, as the hu- 
man mind can be creative. Creating 
is God’s thinking; and that comes 
nearest to this which is, in the rapt 


phrase of Kepler, “thinking God's 
thoughts after Him,” seeing them and 
representing them. Thiscreative power 
it is which is the prime mark of “ gen- 


ius,” in whatever line. Assuredly, the 
genius of the sculptor is not among the 
lowest. 

John Gibson, a man of singular 
purity, determination, and genius, was 
born in Wales in 1790; drew, carved, 
and modelled while at school, and while 
apprenticed to a cabinet-maker, simply 
because he could not help it, managed 
to be transferred to a marble-worker’s ; 
attracted the attention of William Ros- 
coe and others, and was helped for- 
ward in his plans; went in 1817 to 
Rome, which was his home thencefor- 
ward, where he was most kindly assist- 
ed by Canova, and where, after a long 
life of prosperity and fame, he died 
January 27, 1866. , 


1 Life of John Gibson, R. A., Sculptor. Edited 
Prag Eastlake. London: Longmans, Green, 
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Lady Eastlake’s “ Life ” includes 
considerable portions of an autobiog- 
raphy which, under the repeated ur- 
gencies of friends, Gibson had partly 
written ; and is rounded into complete- 
ness by her own simply and agreeably 
written additions. Like those of other 
artists of high ability, many of Gib- 
son’s thoughts were striking instances 
of truths intuitively seen. His ways 
of acting and speaking were, moreover, 
full of oddities. The book has in con- 
sequence many bright touches of char- 
acter and utterance. As becomes one 
whose mental activities are strongly 
imaginative, Gibson sometimes saw cu- 
rious things, somewhat as did Hoff- 
man, the famous German story-writer, 
whose imagination was so intense as 
to project his conceptions outwardly 
before the physical vision, insomuch 
that he saw skipping about on his 
table the fantastic imps about whom 
he wrote. While at work on his statue 
of “Love tormenting the Soul,” Lady 
Eastlake says that “ Gibson was fully 
persuaded that the little god appeared 
bodily to him on this occasion, and has 
left a description of the interview, 
which draws [borders ?] too much upon 
the marvellous for insertion here. The 
gist of their conversation, however, 
was that the God of Love directed the 
sculptor to color his statue.” 

This was about 1830. Whether 
the command was obeyed is not men- 
tioned, but it is subsequently stated 
that Gibson’s first introduction of color 


in statuary was in 1846, on his statue 


of Queen Victoria. The celebrated 
colored “ Venus” was executed about 
1850; and so charmed was Gibson 
with the tinting, that it was four years 
before the owner could get the statue 
away from him. He afterwards tinted 
some other statues, but his practice 
has not, we believe, been followed by 
any artist. 

A pleasant chapter is devoted to an 
account of Miss Hosmer’s studies with 
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Gibson, and of her daughter-like friend- 
ship and helpfulness to the now old 
man. Lady Eastlake, indeed, says 
that if Miss Hosmer could have as- 
sumed the task of editing the “ Life,” 
she herself would not have attempted it. 


THE ROYAL ENGINEER.1 


Sm Francis Bond Head, aged sev- 
enty-seven, has written this extremely 
jolly and entertaining book on the 
ostensibly sufficiently dry subject of the 
English Royal Engineer Corps and its 
training; with the result and appar- 
ently the purpose of showing what a 
capital professional education that corps 
receives ; how stupidly neglectful, nev- 
ertheless, is the English Government 


of care for a sufficient quantity of ¢ 


scientific training for the corps; and 
lastly, what a very bright old fellow 
Sir Francis Bond Head is, and how 
foolish has the English Government 
been in neglecting his lasso system for 
cavalry. There’s a grievance in every 
John Bull! 

But the book is a really good one. 
The account of the education of the 
Engineers is very instructive, and the 
extent of the education is startling. 
Besides military knowledge proper, for 
instance, they learn analytical chemis- 
try, photography, telegraphy, signalling, 
printing, and nobody knows what. 
Really, one would not be surprised to 
find a chapter showing how the gallant 
fellows are instructed in the military 
applications of dry-nursing. 

Sir Francis’ allegations of slowness 
to improve on the part of the English 
Government are not, we believe, quite 
original with him, but he makes out 
his own case well, while at the same 
time he shows that the English War 
Department is doing the best it can, 
and is advancing creditably. For in- 

1 The Royal Engineer. By the Right Hon. 


Sir Francis B. Head, Bart. London: John Mur- 
ray. 
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stance, they are now having a regu- 
lar course of experiment in torpedo 
defence, although Sir Francis finds 
fault with them for not having done it 
sooner. So of the recent introduction 
of field telegraphy and signalling and 
photography, all of which, by the way, 
it is evident were enforced on the 
European military mind mainly by 
their use and usefulness in the United 
States during our late Rebellion. We 
suspect that Sir Francis’ statement of 
the number of Union vessels destroyed 
by rebel torpedoes during the war will 
be news to most people on this side 
— thirty-nine, he says, besides others 
damaged. There is a chapter, finally, 
on the invasion of England; a thing 
which, Sir Francis shows, can’t happen. 
It is probable, however, that a proper 
number of persons, properly trained, 
armed, and directed, could do it, — but 
we need not argue that here. We 
must leave Sir Francis, and we do it 
with the wish that he may live to be a 
hundred and seventy-seven, provided 
he continues as entertaining and in- 
structive a writer as he is now. 


HOME THE BASIS OF THE STATE.1 


Miss Seymour’s little book has just 
too much good sense in it to fall imme- 
diately in the way of the very persons 
who need it most. For flighty young 
girls, who are married for the fun of 
the wedding, and do not like house- 
keeping, and therefore coax their hus- 
bands to live in showy hotels, are not 
in the habit of reading thoughtful es- 
says on the basis of the state. They 
read the sort of novels which Miss 
Seymour with great spirit condemns. 
And driving business men, who hardly 
know their children by sight, who need 
as much as any women do, sound 
counsel as to the things to be done to 


1 Home the Basis of the State; by Almira Sey- 
mour. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 
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make home home indeed, —to make 
it attractive to children, hospitable to 
all, and the centre of life, — they, if 
they read anything but the newspaper 
and their immense correspondence, do 
not go in search of instruction like 
this. “ Also especially ” as our German 
friend would say, the people who are 
on the platform urging that women 
should vote or should not, have quite 
too much to attend to in that matter, 
to be going back to consider how men 
and women are to be trained. 

The book itself is an appeal urgent 
to enthusiasm to men and women both, 
to make home what it should be. In 
a series of conversations with ladies, 
the author carries out the idea in sev- 
eral very important details. Here, for 
instance, is what she says of the edu- 
cation of foreigners, unused to our 
ways : — 


“ We have, then, within the limits of 
Massachusetts, in direct, constant, most 
intimate relations with the department 
of our necessities, nearly sixty thousand 
of the most ignorant, undisciplined, and 
until they are brought to our doors, most 
indigent, of the population of Christen- 
dom. 

“ Now, is it a mere chance that this 
army of refugees from Old World op- 
pression, decay, and death, have encamped 
in the midst of us? Far otherwise. Is 
it simply to earn their bread by making 
ours, oftentimes so badly; to earn the 
right to drudge by drudging for us, often- 
times so clumsily ; to earn the right to 
live, by making our lives oftentimes unen- 
durable? Far, far otherwise. They are 
sent into our homes as into national in- 
stitutions, where they may learn what 
should be the life of American women, 
wives, mothers ; for this, in the ordering 
of the Divine Providence, they must be- 
come; they are seni among us to learn 
what should be the life of American 
men, of American citizens ; for this, by 
the genius of our government, many of 
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them are, inevitably. Not only must 
those educational influences act upon 
them, constantly, which were indicated 
when considering that department, but 
there must be direct instruction. Home 
is not organized unless in its arrange- 
ments there is provision for this. Do 
you reply, that in paying them their 
wages, your duty is done? Your duty is 
not done until all is accomplished that 
Divine opportunity has put in your way. 
Do you say you would gladly do this, but 
you have not taste or time for it? 
Taste? Is there any other institution at . 
the head of which you could voluntarily 
take your stand, and be excused from its 
obligations, on the plea that you have no 
taste for it? If you have taken the 
position without realizing what its duties 
are, or considering your fitness for it, do 
not despair or despond; here is an op- 
portunity to develop the most beautiful 
traits of womanhood, — acquiring a taste 
for, and facility in doing, those things 
which ought to be done, although now un- 
familiar and uncongenial. 

“ Time? If the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, or of Home Missions, send a plea 
to your door; if the far-off Cretans, or 
Africo-Americans ask your aid ; if a fair 
is started for some benevolent purpose 
near at hand, which, while it helps, shall 
bring public commendation on your suc- 
cessful efforts, although there be elements 
in its operations that a nice moral per- 
ception cannot accept, you find time, 
taste, inclination, to grasp eagerly a round 
of activities that you would turn disdain- 
fully from in the details of home.” 


Just because the people who need 
this book most will not seek it, it is de- 
sirable that persons who see that need 


should put it into the right places. If 
Mr. Williams would bind a thousand 
copies in gilt covers “for presents,” 
and a thousand ministers would give 
them to the right thousand married 
couples, the little book would bear 
fruit for generations. 
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Tue portrait of the gréat grandfather of a brilliant correspondent of 
the ** Atlantic Monthly ” was inspired, awakened, and made vocal a few 
months ago, and uttered some praises of the age in which the great 
grandfather had lived. The portrait compared that age with this age, 
deprecating the dead level to which from the eye of a portrait the world 
’ of to-day seemed reduced. It is indeed the peculiarity of portraits, that 
on the dead level of a canvas the boldest projections of a Roman nose 
and the deepest recesses of sunken eyes are depicted on one level, 





which is indeed a dead level. 


From one point of view, the portrait is 


quite like one’s grandfather ; but alas, from only one. 
The sanitary condition of the laboring men and women of the large 


cities engages more and more attention. 


We select from studies of per- 


sons who have various points of view, such illustrations of what has 
been done in the way of improvement as show clearly enough what may 


be done. 


THE DEAD LEVEL OF 1430. 
” 


Mr. SuMNER’s address on “ Caste, 
just now published, gives some happy 
illustrations of the social condition 
from which we have emerged, which 
are worth remembering. 


“When in 1430 the Italian Zineas Syl- 
vius, afterwards Pope Pius II., visited 
England, it was to his eyes most forlorn. 
Houses in cities were of stones without 
mortar. Cottages had no other door than 
a stiffened bull-hide. Food was coarse. 
Bread was such a rarity among the peo- 
ple as to be a curiosity. Women “ gig- 
gled” at the sight of it. When after- 
wards, under Henry VIIL., civilization 
had begun, the condition of the people 
was deplorable. There was no such 
thing among them as comfort, while 
plague and death-sweats prevailed. The 
learned and ingenious Erasmus, who was 
an honored guest in England at this time, 
refers much to the filthiness of the houses. 
The floors he described as commonly of 


clay, strewn with rushes, sometimes re- 
maining unmolested for twenty years, fes- 
tering with spittle, vomit, uncleanness of 
dogs and men, and other ordure not to be 


named. I quote the words of this emi- 
nent observer. The traveller from the 
interior of Africa would hardly make a 
worse report.” 

On the other hand, here is the relief 
from a dead level, as illustrated in the 
generation of our great-grandfathers : 


“ An authentic incident of French his- 
tory recorded by a contemporary witness, 
and associated with famous names in the 
last century, shows the little recognition 
at that time of a common humanity. 
And this story concerns a lady, remark- 
able among her sex for various talent and 
especially as a mathematician, and the 
French translator of Newton, Madame du 
Chatelet. This great lady, the friend of 
Voltaire, found no difficulty in undressing 
before the men-servants of her household, 
not considering it well proved that such 
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persons were of the human family. This 
curious revelation of manners, which ar- 
rested the attention of De Tocqueville in 
his remarkable studies on the origin of the 
French Revolution (Ancien Régime, p. 
196) if reported from Africa, would be 
recognized as marking a most perverse 
barbarism.” 


(waar GOVERNMENT SHALL BE. 


From such degradation, Mr. Sum- 
ner shows the law of ascent, and the 
hope of it. 

“ Thus far government has been at best 
an Art, like alchemy or astrology, where 
ministers exercised a subtle power, or 
speculators tried imaginative experiments, 
seeking some philosopher's stone at the 
expense of the people. Though in many 
respects still an Art only, it is fast becom- 
ing a Science founded on principles and 
laws from which there can be no just 
departure. As a science, it is determined 
by knowledge, like any other science, 
aided by that universal handmaid, the 
philosophy of induction. From a suc- 
cession of particulars the general rule is 
deduced, and this is as true of govern- 
ment as of chemistry or astronomy. Nor 
do I see reason to doubt that, in the 
evolution of events, the time is at hand 
when government will be subordinated 
to unquestionable truth, making diversity 
of opinion as impossible in this great sci- 
ence as it is now impossible in other scien- 
ces already mastered by man. Science ac- 
complishes a part only of its beneficent 
work when it brings physical nature with- 
in its domain. That other nature found 
in man must be brought within the same 
domain. And is it true that man can 
look into the unfathomable Universe, there 
to measure suns and stars, that he can 
penetrate the uncounted ages of the 
earth’s existence, reading everywhere the 
inscriptions upon its rocks, but that he 
cannot look into himself, or penetrate his 
own nature, to measure human capacities 
and read the inscriptions upon the human 
soul? I do not believe it. What is 
already accomplished in such large meas- 
ure for the world of matter, will yet be 
accomplished for that other world of 
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Humanity, and then it will appear, hy a 
law as precise as any in chemistry or 
astronomy, that just government stands 
only on the consent of the governed, that 
all men must be equal before the law of 
man, as they are equal before the law of 
God, and that any discrimination founded 
on the accident of birth is inconsistent 
with that true science of government 
which is simply the science of justice on 
earth . . « -) 

“ Whatever the judgment on the unity 
of origin, where, from the nature of the 
case, there can be no final human testi- 
mony, it is a source of infinite consolation, 
that we can anchor to that other Unity, 
found in a common organization, a com- 
mon nature, and a common destiny, being 
at once physical, moral, and prophetic. 
Tiiis is the true Unity of the Human 
Family. In all essentials constituting 
Humanity, in all that makes Man, all 
varieties of the human species are one 
and the same. There is no real differ- 
ence between them. The variance, 
whether of complexion, configuration, or 
language, is external and superficial only, 
like the dress we wear. Here all knowl- 
edge and every science concur. Anato- 
my, physiology, psychology, history, the 
equal promises to all men, testify. Look 
at Man on the dissecting-table, and he is 
always the same, no matter in what color 
he is clad —the same limbs, same bones, 
same proportions, same structure, same 
upright stature. Look at Man in the 
world, and you will find him in nature 
always the same — modified only by the 
civilization about him. . . . . 

“T have already founded the Unity 
of the Human Family partly on the com- 
mon destiny, and I now -insist that this 
common destiny is attested by the un- 
questionable Unity of the Human Family. 
They are parts of one system, comple- 
ments of each other. Why this unity, 
if there be no common destiny? How 
this common destiny, if there be no unity ? 
Assuming the unity, then is the common 
destiny a necessary consequence, under 
the law appointed for man. 

“ The sceptic is disturbed, because thus 
far in our brief chronology this common 
civilization has not been developed; but 
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to my mind it is plain, that much has 
been done, making the rest certain through 
the same incessant influences under the 
great law of Human Progress. 

“That European civilization which 
has already pushed its conquests in every 
quarter of the globe, is a lesson to man- 
kind. Beginning with small communities, 
it has proceeded stage by stage, extending 
to larger, until it embraced nations and 
distant places,—-and now stamps itself 
ineffaceably upon increasing multitudes, 
making them, under God, pioneers in the 
grand march of Humanity. 

“Europe had her dark ages, when 
there was a night with ‘ darkness visible,’ 
and there was an earlier period in the 
history of each nation when man was not 
less savage than now in the very heart 
of Africa ; but the European has emerged 
and at last stands in a world of light. 
Take any of the nations whose develop- 
ment belongs to modern times, and the 
original degradation can be exhibited in 
authentic colors. There is England, 
whose present civilization is in, many re- 
spects so finished ; but when the conquer- 
ing Cesar, only fifty-five years before the 
birth of Christ, landed on this unknown 
island, her people were painted savages, 
with a cruel religion and a conjugal sys- 
tem which was an incestuous concubinage. 
His authentic report places this condition 
beyond question; and thus knowing her 
original degradation and her present 
transformation after eighteen centuries, 
we have the terms for a question in the 
Rule of Three. Given original degrada- 
tion and present transformation of Eng- 
land, how long will it take for the degra- 
dation of other lands to experience a 
similar tranformation? Add also present 
agencies of civilization to which England 
was for centuries a stranger.” 


CLEANLINESS AND GODLINESS. 


Tue little tracts (unfortunate name) 
of the Ladies’ Sanitary Association of 
London have, for years past, been 
among the most valuable agencies in 
the steady improvement of that city. 
In little hand-books which can go 
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everywhere, authors, some of whom 
have a good deal of tact, treat on sub 
jects of the first importance — if, as 
we suppose, it be of the first impor- 
tance to a man or woman to have a 
decent home and a healthy body. 

Here are the titles of some of them; 
and when we say that the legitimate 
circulation has been three million, it 
will be understood that some spirit has 
been infused into the enterprise : — 

For Mothers. — Cottage Homes ; 
The Mother’s Trials and Triumphs; 
Sick Child’s Cry ; Household Verses ; 
The Good Mother. 

For Parents. — How to Manage the 
Young Ones; How to Make the Most 
of Things; Peace in the Household ; 
Household Management ; Whose Fault 
is it? Never Despair; Household 
Verses; Something Homely ; House- 
hold Troubles ; Household Happiness. 

For Working-men.— When to Say 
“No;” Working-Men’s Hindrances ; 
The Day of Rest. 

For Sailors. — A Short Yarn. 

For Young Men.—Sons from Home ; 
How to Take Care of Number One ; 
How to Rise in the World; Life’s 
Battles ; Men who have Fallen ; Com- 
pany. 

For Young Men and Women. — 
Are You Thinking of Getting Mar- 
ried? Going a-Courting, Sweetheart- 
ing, Love, and Such Like; Marriage 
Bells. : 

For Girls. — The Happy Life; 
Daughters from Home; The Danger- 
ous Way. 

For Boys. — The Starting in Life ; 
How to “ Get On” in Life; A Moth- 
er’s Legacy ; Beware! or the Effects 
of Gambling. 

For Children.—Household Rhymes ; 
Work and Play: Household Verses ; 
Dear Children. 

For Servants. — My First Place ; 
Kind Words for the Kitchen. 

For Everybody. — Straightforward- 
ness; Scandal, Gossip, Tittle-Tattle, 
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etc.; Ter-votation ; The Gain of a Well- 
trained Mind; A Tale of the Irish 
Famine; A Picture from the World’s 
History; Perils in the Mine; A Tale 
of a Dark Alley ; Sunday Excursions ; 
What shall I do with my Money? 
Kind Turns; Margery, the Martyr ; 
- Home! Sweet Home! Lost Days; 

Two Ways of Going to Market ; What 
can be done with Ten Shillings. 

On Health.— The Worth of Fresh 
Air; The Use of Pure Water; The 
Value of Good Food; The Influence 
of Wholesome Drink ; The Advantage 
of Warm Clothing; How do People 
Hasten Death? The Secret of a 
Healthy Home; How to Nurse the 
Sick ; The Black Ditch. 


WINDOW-GARDENING. 


No intelligent traveller has failed to 
observe the beauty given even to some 
of the worst parts of London by the 
plants assiduously trained, inside or 
outside the windows. .This culture of 
plants under difficulties has been en- 
couraged and rewarded by an associa- 
tion which gives rewards and directions 
for this explicit service and pleasure, 
and its annual exhibition is one of the 
most hopeful as it is one of the prettiest 
sights in London. We are glad to be 
permitted to announce the first im- 
pulse to asimilar enterprise in Boston, 
and hope to give details of it in June 
next, after the first exhibition, which is 
assigned for May next. 

The following passage from one of 
the tracts! we have named, relates to 
this subject, and illustrates their hand- 
ling of their several themes :—_ 


“ What brings cheerful feelings in the 
mind is worth something to the health of 
the body. Of late years there has been 
much written and said about the value of 


1 What can Window-Gardens do for our Health? 
By Elizabeth Twining. London: S. W. Partridge 
9 Paternoster Row. The Ladies’ Sanitary Associ- 
ation, 8 Pont Street, Belgrave Square, W. 
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fresh air to our bodily health; but habit 
has so strong a hold over our nature, that 
many persons, having been long accus- 
tomed to‘keep shut the windows of their 
room in which they live night and day, 
can with difficulty be induced to open the 
window for a few minutes in the morning 
before they eat their breakfast. For this 
reason it is a very common complaint that 
they have no appetite. It would be more 
extraordinary if they had, when we con- 
sider what bad air they have been living 
on, breathing over and over again, during 
the hours of sleep. If there were a few 
little plants, in pots outside the windows, 
most likely some one of the family would 
feel a curiosity to peep at them, and to 
give them some water. If this causes 
the window to be opened only for a quar- 
ter of an hour, it will benefit the whole 
party. I know many little children to 
whom I have given some bean-seeds, have 
been interested in watching their growth 
and training them through many weeks 
of summer. And not only is it pieasant 
to see our little plants flourishing in the 
early light of day, but they evidently 
grow and develop better for being ex- 
posed for this short time to purer air. 
At one of the flower-shows held in Lon- 
don, a fine fuchsia in bloom obtained a , 
prize. On inquiring its history, it was 
discovered that the owner had spent much 
care and pains upon it, the chief of which, 
in its good effect, was rising early to place 
it where it received the first rays of the 
sun. This gave it vigor to put forth the 
flower-buds, and to keep them on until 
fully blown. This was a reward for all 
his care, because it is very common for 
the flowers to drop off before they are full 
grown. If plants can thus benefit by en- 
joying the morning air, we may believe 
that we also shall be strengthened by it. 
Little children especially should be sent 
out into the air in the morning as much 
as possible while the air is fresh. In 
some places, as in the wards of a work- 
house, the inmates are obliged by rules to 
rise very early. To many of the poor 
infirm women it is disagreeable to do 
this. To all, the life is a very dreary 
kind of existence, with very little to 
cheer or refresh either body or mind. 
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Every innocent source of recreation is of 
value in such a house, and to such per- 
sons. In the wards of a London work- 
house, window-boxes and pots are now 
becoming general. In one ward which I 
often visited last summer, the nurse had 
become quite a gardener, and took much 
pains with the plants; she had sowed 
seeds of the major convolvulus in a box, 
and as the plants grew up, had trained 
them up each side of the window. Very 
great pleasure did it afford to the poor 
women to watch in the afternoon for the 
little twisted buds preparing to open with 
the rising sun of the following morning ; 
and then to see these pretty various-col- 
ored flowers adorning the window-frame, 
how cheerful and pleasant ! When I went 
in the afternoon, I could count the with- 
ered, closed flowers, and tell how many 
they had had in the morning. What an 
object of interest was thus afforded ; how 
little cost, how simple and how genuine 
the pleasure! In another ward of the 
same work-house the nurse has raised an 
orange-plant, now about two feet high, 
from seed. The leaves are glossy and 
well grown. But the now common win- 
dow-balm is to be seen in almost every 
ward, and from its hardy nature, aromatic, 
scented leaves, and manner of growth, it 
forms the most agreeable addition to win- 
dow-gardens. When in full leaf, as it is 
during the whole summer, it is a beautiful 
screen before the window. Whether in 
work-houses or hospitals this is an excel- 
lent window-plant, and doubtless helps to 
keep the air in a healthy state. It is 
found to grow best in those wards which 
are constantly inhabited by persons night 
and day ; therefore we may conclude that 
the air breathed out by them is good for 
the window-balm, and also that what that 
gives out, supplies what is good for the 
patients. Any one who knows what was 
the aspect of a ward for the sick in a 
hospital or work-house formerly, and can 
compare it with the present appearance, 
cannot fail to perceive that much of the 
improvement is due to the window-plants.” 


DRINK, AIR, FOOD, AND SEED-SOWING. 
To adapt these English hand-books 
to American use has been no trifling 


affair. Our workmen are not English 
workmen ; our homes are not English 
homes. Mr. George B. Emerson, the 
head of the Education Section of the 
Suffolk Union, has addressed himself 
energetically to this duty, and he has re- 
printed here four of these little books, 
translated from English into Ameri- 
can. We make two short extracts, 
which will give an idea of the spirit 
with which these are done: — 


Sowing the Seed.— “I will end by 
going once more over the subject, and 
collecting together the different ways 
that may be tried to sow the seeds of a 
brave and cheerful temper, as if I were 
trying to write a recipe to avoid fretful- 
ness. 

“1. Never refuse a thing if it is harm- 
less, but give it, if you are able, without 
delay. 

“2, Never give anything because it is 
cried for, that you have refused when 
asked for. 

“ 3. Be careful to observe real illness, 
and avoid causing bodily uneasiness from 
over-clothing, or cold, or unwholesome 
food, such as candy, sugar-plums, sour 
fruit, or giving buns or cakes to quiet the 
child. 

“4, Avoid false promises. They are 
sure to be found out false. 

“5. Avoid threats of all kinds. If 
believed, they make children timid, and 
injure both mind and body; if not be- 
lieved, they are useless. Such threats as 
bogie, policeman, and black man, are sure 
to be found out to be false if the child 
lives. 

“6. Never say anything untrue to a 
child. 

“7. Do not wreak your own bad tem- 
per, or visit your own feelings of fatigue 
and trouble, on children, by being severe 
with them, or by saying, ‘ You shan’t 
have it;’ or ‘I won’t give it to you,’ 
when there is no reason for refusal except 
that you are yourself tired, or in trouble, 
or out of sorts. 

“8, Avoid giving orders, such as 


1 The Influence of Wholesome Drink. Sowing 
the Seed. The Mischief of Bad Air. Value of 
Good Food. Boston, 3 Pemberton Square. 
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¢ Stand still,’ ‘Go on,’ ‘ Hold your tongue,’ 
‘ Put it down,’ etc., unless you really mean 
that they should be obeyed; and the 
fewer orders you give, the better. 

“9, Neither give too much pity, nor 
yet be severe and unkind, when a child 
tumbles down or hurts itself. 

“40. Do not worry a child. Let it 
alone, and let it lie in peace. 

“11, Teach it early to play alone, and 
amuse itself without your help. Let it 
alone, is a golden rule, in nine cases out 
of ten. 

“To sum up all in a few words: Try 
to feel like a child; to enter into its 
griefs and joys, its trials and triumphs. 
Then look forward to the time when it 
shall have numbered as many years as 
you have seen, and pray for help and 
strength to do your duty by it. You 
may fail, as we all may; but if you sow 
the seed with humility and faith, you will 
have done all that is permitted to us im- 
perfect creatures ; and if you have reared 
up a cheerful, loving, truthful, and brave 
spirit, in a healthy body, you have been 


working with Him who told us it was 
‘not the will of our Father in heaven 
that one of these little ones should perish.’ 


How to Eat. —“ We should never eat 
when we have just come from fatiguing 
work, or from a long walk. The stomach 
sympathizes with the rest of the body, and 
cannot enter on its work of digestion un- 
til it has had some rest. Fatal conse- 
quences are sometimes the result of 
‘bolting’ a meal after excessive fatigue. 
If we can sit or lie down for ten minutes 
only, let us do so, and a half-hour of rest 
is still better. 

“Second, We should be particular in 
the mastication of our food. Persons 
who have good teeth need only a little 
patience. Those who have net should 
cut their food as small as possible, so as 
to imitate mastication. It should be 
known to every one that the saliva acts 
avery important part in digestion. It 
should be mixed with the food in the 
mouth and swallowed with it. Some 
persons have a habit of spitting out this 
saliva every few minutes, and especially 
before they speak. This is an unhealthy 
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and offensive habit, to call it by no other 
name. 

“ Third, We should eat slowly. And, in 
order to be able to do this, if our labor 
presses us, it is better to eat only a light 
luncheon in the middle of the day, and 
take one hearty meal after the day’s work 
is done. Then we are at ease; we have 
time to laugh and talk over the day’s 
doings while we take our food; we are 
not obliged to finish at any given minute 
and hurry away to work.” 

“ Children need to eat often, — oftener 
than we do,— because they have not 
only to repair the daily waste, like our- 
selves, but to accumulate the means of 
increased growth. Children are also 
superfluously active, and waste strength 
in that way. They should have as much 
to eat as they want: not as much as you 
think best, because you do not know how 
much they want or need. Your own ap- 
petite is a good guide for you. So it is 
for your children. Do not tell them that 
bread and butter are not good for little 
boys, and that sugar spoils their teeth. 

“Light bread and sweet butter are 
very good for them, and as they generally 
dislike fat meat, you must allow them all 
the more sugar. A chemist will tell you 
that both fatty substances, and saccharine 
or sweet substances, are eventually oxi- 
dized in the body. Sugar is the form to 
which many other things have to be re- 
duced before they are available as heat- 
making food ; and the formation of sugar 
is carried on in the body. It has been 
proved that the liver is a factory, in 
which other constituents of food are 
transformed into sugar. Now, it is prob- 
able that your boys really need sugar to 
make and keep them well, and it is for- 
tunate that most children are fond of 
sweets. Children are very fond also of 
vegetable acids; ripe fruit, if they can 
get it; if not, they will seize on unripe 
fruit. 

“ The use of ripe fruit in bowel diffi- 
culties is quite important. Where the 
bowels do not act freely, it is often suffi- 
cient to give, not a dose of rhubarb, 
which the boy hates, but a saucer of ripe 
berries or a ripe apple before breakfast, 
which he does like. Some child, being 
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asked, ‘What was wrong?’ answered, 
Everything I want to do.’ And it does 
sometimes seem as if parents were occu- 
pied much more in denying than in grati- 
fying their children’s appetites. This is 
neither necessary nor fair. They get as 
tired of bread and milk as you would do. 
And what comes of it? Simply, that, as 
soon as they have an opportunity, they 
indulge: their love for fruits and sweets to 
excess. Then you think it is the fruit 
and the sweet that does the harm, 
whereas, it is only the excess. Let your 
children eat what you do, and as much 
as they want, and, as you mean to eat 
only healthy food, they will be quite safe.” 


LONDON WORK AMONG THE POOR. 


BY AN AMERICAN LADY. 


An awfully great city this is, stretch- 
ing thirty miles east and west, and 
scarcely less north and south. There 
is a sense of oppression which 1 am 
never able to shake off when I think 
of the countless multitude around me, 
each with his individual interests and 
character, lying down and rising up, 
marrying, living, dying, and being bur- 
ied. Whence come these vast hordes, 
whither are they tending, and what 
are the ameliorations of their condition 
by the way? Such questions crowd 
upon a stranger who surveys the mighty 
mass swarming about its daily avo- 
cations. Notthe West End, not Bel- 
gravia and May Fair, not even those 
regions within Temple Bar where the 
moneyed interests of the world are 
centred, is London. The contrast be- 
tween their comfort, luxury, and ele- 
gance and the poverty and wretched- 
ness of the regions to the north, east, 
and south is perhaps more startling 
than anywhere else in the world. An 
overcrowded population, want of work, 
unthrifty habits, and, above all, the 
ubiquitous curse of drink, reduce a very 
large proportion of the people to a 
condition so dittle above that of actual 
.starvation that all higher interests, 
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social, intellectual, and spiritual, must 
give way before the pressing need of 
barely supporting life. We know little 
of this state of things at home. Of 
course we are familiar with poverty, 
but with us, integrity, intelligence, and 
industry will enable their possessor in 
all cases to rise above the lowest con- 
dition, as here, in many cases, they 
will not. © 

London is in some measure awake 
to its great responsibilities, yet with 
all its multifarious agencies, whose gen- 
eral motto seems to be “ Preach the 
gospel to every creature,” the demand 
grows faster than the supply, and, with 
all the great expenditure of the rich 
and charitable in efforts to relieve tem- 
poral suffering, more and more real 
becomes that prophetic assertion, “ The 
poor ye have always with you.” 

It was one of my chief aims in 
coming abroad to see the people, to 
look beneath the smooth crust of soci- 
ety, and gain some knowledge of the 
volcanic fires bubbling and seething 
below. Our letters of introduction 
have brought us in relationship with 
those who have kindly put us in the 
way of seeing much of London pov- 
erty, ignorance, and crime as well as 
some of the agencies directed towards 
their removal ; and I have thought that 
some account of the institutions I have 
visited may be interesting to your 
readers, though they perhaps present 
no distinctively new features by which 
to mark their difference from similar 
efforts in our land. 


REFUGES. 

We spent one morning, thanks to 
the kindness of Mr. W. Williams, 
voluntary secretary and treasurer of 
the institution, at the St. Giles’ and 
St. George’s Refuge for Destitute 
Children. And here let me digress to 
express my admiration for the many 
in London who having a competence, 
are satisfied therewith, withdraw from 
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business, live plainly, and devote their 
whole time and talents to carrying out 
some good work, exercising the same 
business capacity which might be ab- 
sorbed in the ovewhelming pursuit of 
getting rich, to the furtherance of that 
Kingdom for whose coming the Church 
of England so constantly prays. It 
is one of the pleasantest fruits of an 
older state of civilization that these 
things can so be. / 
The Boys’ Department is at No. 8 
Great Queen Street, and accommodates 
one hundred and fifty boys. In con- 
nection with it is a farm at Bisley with 
one hundred more, and a ship where 
two hundred of the best are in con- 
stant training for sailors. No quali- 
fications save that of absolute home- 
lessness is demanded, and it is the in- 


tention to keep the boys till good sit-. 


uations can be provided for them, 
though if the boys choose to run 
away, there can be no legal possibility 


of detaining them, as the Refuge is in 
no way connected with the state or 


state Church. I believe, however, the 
practical difficulty rarely occurs. 

We found the boys all very busy. 
Those on the lower floor were arranged 
in classes of from ten to fifteen each 
with a teacher, some learning to mend 
shoes, some to make and repair clothes, 
and the smaller ones splitting up kin- 
dling-wood and binding it into sixteen- 
inch fagots, which sell at five shillings 
a hundred, and thus assist the institu- 
tion to, become in some degree self- 
supporting. The little fellows seemed 
to take great delight in getting their 
fagots exactly the right size and shape. 
The splitting is assisted by steam 
power. Ina smaller room we found 
larger boys making boxes, and a’ |.c 
tastefully ornamenting them witu the 
names of twenty of their number, who 
in a few days were to be sent to Kan- 
sas, where in due time they will be- 
come citizens, possibly senators of our 
transatlantic republic. All of them 
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looked brisk and happy as exemplify- 
ing the truth that labor, originally a 
curse upon the first sinners, has become 
the greatest blessing their successors 
can know. 

Up stairs we found a large room 
which serves the multifold purposes 
of school-room, dining-hall, public as- 
sembly, etc., etc. Here about half the 
boys were at their lessons, under the 
supervision of a teacher paid for the 
purpose. They did not seem to be 
very far advanced in the arithmetic 
upon which they were engaged, but I 
suspect the practical lessons they learn 
below will prove of more use to them 
in their necessary battle with life. 

In this room, once a week, five 
hundred poor children are invited and 
fed with a bountiful dinner, in ac- 
cordance with an idea of Victor Hugo, 
who thinks the crimes of the world 
would be decimated if all the starving 
children of great cities were properly 
fed once a month. Here, too, on Sun- 
days, alarge ragged school is carried 
on by voluntary teachers, and here oc- 
casionally amusing and instructive en- 
tertainments are given to the boys at 
intervals dependent on their good 
conduct. 

The kitchen opening from this room 
is light and airy, furnished with quite 
an American-looking range, and large 
coppers for soup, ete. Six or eight 
of the larger boys were busily at 
work assisting the matron in her 
preparations for dinner. The bill of 
fare for the week is as follows: Meat, 
two days; rice-soup, two days; pea 
soup, two days, and sweet dumplings 
one day. The superintendent has a 
little sitting-room beyond the kitchen. 
so contrived as to enable him to see, 
himself unseen, all which goes on in 
the building. Above this story is the 
dormitory, clean and well ventilated, 
containing nothing but beds and ward- 
robes, but forming a delightful contrast 
to the holes in which these poor home- 
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less ones have been accustomed to 
spend their nights. 

The Girls’ Refuge is entirely separate, 
although under the auspices of the 
same society. It is a much finer build- 
ing at No. 19 Broad Street, close to 
the famous Seven Dials. Sixty girls 
are accommodated here, and there is a 
branch at Ealing, where there are fifty- 
six more. We visited the school-room, 
and while listening to “The Land 
o’ the Leal,” very sweetly sung, studied 
the faces where hereditary want, sor- 
row, and crime had left - unmistakable 
traces. I wonder why it is that girls 
bear this brand so much more visibly 
than boys? 

The great occupation of the girls 
is of course needle-work. They make 
all their own and the boys’ clothes, and 
are taught to scrub, wash, and cook, 
and in other ways fitted for domestic 

service. I can bear testimony to the 
exceeding neatness of the building, 
whose cleanliness is their charge, and 
am told that, as servants, the girls are 
much indemand. They all look pale, 
however. There is not a foot of land 
belonging to the building, and their 
only out-of-door exercise consists in a 
short walk to St. Giles’ Church on 
Sundays, and a ceremonial of occasion- 
ally going in state to play in Regent’s 
Park. One can fancy the poor little 
things clothed in their sad-colored uni- 
form, marching soberly three miles for 
a taste of fresh air and a sight of 
green turf, and long to turn them out 
wild upon our open hill-tops and broad 
prairies. 

Both Refuges are supported by vol- 
untary contributions, and are entirely 
unsectarian, the boys being taken reg- 
ularly to attend the services in Dr. 
Brock’s Bloomsbury Chapel, and the 
girls to those of the nearest parish 
church. I consider as especially wor- 
thy of notice, in this, and all other 
buildings of a similar nature in Lon- 
don, the adaptation of style and mate- 
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rials to the purposes for which it is to 
be used. Solid stone floors, firm iron 
railings, good ventilation, no room 
wasted in halls and show-rooms, or 
money in external ornament, one feels 
himself in a working institution, rather 
than an exhibition. It seems to me 
that the English know much better 
than we, how to get the full benefit of 
the money they spend, and that 
whether as regards living or charity, 
they are much less the slaves of other 
peoples’ eyes. 


WORK AMONG THE LITTLE ONES. 


“ FOUNDLING,”’ AND “ FIELD LANE.” 


Deserted and degraded children 
seem to have excited the interests of the 
charitable community in all ages, as the 
many orphan and foundling institu- 
tions of medieval centuries testify ; and 
during the last few years, we have all 
been waking up to the truth, that in 
properly caring for its children, we are 
in reality caring for the whole future 
of a nation; hence have arisen our 
children’s aid societies, mission schools, 
etc., etc. As, however, there is a dif- 
ference .in the old and new ways of 
looking at the subject, so is there 
in the ways of carrying them out. 
Perhaps a history of one of our Lon- 
don Sundays may give a fair illustra- 
tion of the comparison. 

Last Sunday, in company with Sam- 
uel Stanton, Esq., always so ready to 
forward our views in any way in his 
power, we attended the morning ser- 
vice at the Foundling Hospital, a fine 
stone building, and one of the richest 
charities in London. 

Founded in the time of George II., 
ver the special patronage of the then 
Princess of Wales, and opened in 174], 
on which occasion Handel first pro- 
duced his great oratorio of the “ Mes- 
siah,” it has always been considered 
one of the show-places of London, and 
the rich and noble constantly honor it 
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with their presence and patronage. 
The chapel is a rather favorable spec- 
imen of that kind of church, of which 
there are so many in London, belong- 
ing to no style of architecture, and 
having nothing to distinguish them 
from any ordinary concert-room, ex- 
cept the small communion table against 
the flat wall at one end. But the gal- 
lery is an enchanting scene; for there, 
on each side of the organ, are ar- 
ranged, tier above tier, a hundred little 
boys in brown jackets and red vests, 
and a hundred and twenty-five little 
girls with white aprons, white capes, 
short sleeves, and funny little high 
Norman caps. As they all rise with 
military precision, the sight would be 
angelic, were it not rather theatrical, 
reminding one of those celebrated 
Viennoise children, about whom all 
New York lost its senses, as its cus- 
tom is, some years ago. 

The choral ‘service is done, and 
beautifully done, by the children, for 


Handel’s name has given the Found- 
ling a musical reputation it spares no 


pains to preserve. After service, we 
followed the crowd to the rooms, where, 
on Sundays, the children dine in pub- 
lic, boys in one wing, and girls in the 
other, with a small room besides, full 
of little toddles, who can just feed 
themselves with a spoon. It was a 
very pretty sight to see them all march, 
two and two, to their appointed places, 
and watch the devout air with which 
the prettiest girl said grace ; and I am 
sure no fault could be found with the 
quantity or quality of the bread, beef, 
potatoes, and pudding, placed before 
them, nor yet with the perfectly well- 
bred manner in which they disposed of 
it. They are evidently well taught, 
and well cared for; but there is always 
something sad in seeing children drilled 
and uniformed, like an army, and a 
deep sense of wrong somewhere, that 
shuts out of child life its two chief in- 
gredients of individuality and home. 
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There is a picture-gallery attached, 
where many valuable paintings attest 
the wealth of the institution, as well 
as the liberality of its friends. Ho- 
garth’s two pictures of the infant Moses, 
and West’s “Suffer little Children,” 
seemed very appropriate, as well as 
the motto emblazoned above the door, 
“TI was a stranger, and ye took me in.” 
In this gallery are preserved all the 
coins, tokens, and other relics which, 
being found upon the children at the 
time of their admission, may be of use 
in their. future identification, and also 
many valuable autograph letters from 
those who have at times befriended the 
Hospital, and whose names have since 
become beacons in philanthropy, liter- 
ature, and art. 

The Foundling is said to be so 
enormously rich, that its governors do 
not know what to do with the surplus 
revenue ; and there is some complaint 
of its misappropriation. 

Much more in accordance with the 
spirit and wants of the times seems to 
me the Field Lane Ragged School, 
which we visited in the evening. Per- 
haps the best view I can give you of 
its multifarious operations, will be by 
copying one page of its Prospectus. 

Bible Schools. — Sunday morning, 
afternoon, and evening; also Friday 
evening. 

Special Services for Parents. — Sun- 
day evening. 

Day, Infant, and Babies’ School. — 
Every morning and afternoon, except 
Saturday. 

Elder Boys’ and Cadgers’ Classes. — 
Monday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
evenings. 

Refuge Men’s and Boys’ Classes. — 
Monday and Tuesday evenings. 

Penury Bank and Mothers’ Classes. — 
Monday evening. 

Girls’ Industrial Classes. — Tuesday 
evening. 

Girls’ Night School. — Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings. 
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THEATRE PREACHING. 


THEATRE preaching is one of the 
solutions, which the Unitarian clergy- 
men have proposed to the problem how 
to bring the religion of Jesus to the 
hearts and lives of the masses of men 
and women in our great cities. Not- 
withstanding the fact that in most of the 
churches of the land there are, and al- 
ways have been, a great many unoccu- 
pied pews, it has also been true, that 
even in the neighborhood of the 
churches are large numbers who have 
never sought to occupy the,vacant 
seats. Means had not been untried 
to bridge over the chasm that sepa- 
rated the preacher from the great masses 
of the community, but none had been 
entirely successful. The people would 
not trust themselves, to any great ex- 
tent, to the superstructure. 

About four years ago, it occurred to 
some of the Unitarian clergymen of 
Boston, that perhaps the methods of 
the churches stood in the way of suc- 
cess in the attempt to meet the great 
body of the people, and that if a place 

without pews should be opened, with- 
' out money and without price, free to 
all who might choose to come, that 
possibly an audience could be gathered 
such as never could be brought together 
in our churches. 

Accordingly, the Boston Theatre 
was hired for the experiment, and Rev. 
George Hepworth, who had proposed 
this form of it, was invited to preach 

-from the stage. The result showed 
that the movement was in the right di- 
rection. Not only was this vast build- 
ing filled to its utmost capacity, but 
hundreds were turned away unable to 
gain entrance. Mr. Hepworth preached 
three Sunday evenings, and was fol- 
lowed by Dr. Putnam and others, 
awaking unflagging interest to the end. 

But, it was said, these people are 
drawn together by curiosity, and the 
interest will soon die out. The people 
will not continue to come when once 


the excitement has passed away. The 
fact that for four successive seasons 
their services have been kept up, and 
with similar crowds of attendants, is a 
sufficient answer to this statement. 
Nor is this all. In whatever place 
there has been opened a theatre course, 
a similar success has attended it. In 
Providence, Nashua, Concord, Albany, 
New York, Washington, and in numer- 
ous other places such courses of preach- 
ing have met with almost universal 
success. In Detroit, where the Uni- 
tarian church is quite small, the audi- 
ences gathered at the theatre by the 
Unitarian minister number nearly 
thirty-five hundred. 

That the interest shown in these ser- 
vices reaches below the simple desire 
to hear men of renown, is manifest 
in the fact that the audiences are but 
slightly diminished when men less 
widely known are to preach. 





FREE SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

A PLAN has been suggested to the 
Massachusetts legislature, in which the 
Board of Education is now engaged, 
looking to the establishment, under the 
auspices of the Commonwealth, and as a 
branch of the public school system, of 
evening schools in all the larger towns, 
which shall give instruction to young 
persons in what are coming to be called 
technically the “ Arts of Design.” It 
is proposed to give to the children and 
youth throughout the State at the 
general expense the same advantages 
that private beneficence and foresight 
have shown to be so advantageous in 
some localities. Of course the matter 
had been studied in some detail before 
it assumed the form of a petition to 
the legislature, and the petitioners are 
able to state with a considerable de- 
gree of precision what they think 
ought to be done in the premises. 

The strong point of the plan is to 
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make it an accessory, or rather a part 
of the accepted town school system. 
Every town of a certain size is to be 
required to maintain an evening school 
for the education in “the industrial 
arts ;” and, indeed, schools enough for 
ten out of each thousand of its school 
population. At the same time these 
schools are to be under the general 
advice and control of an officer, to be 
appointed by the governor and council, 
with such hope that a good public 
servant may be a permanent one, as is 
implied in his holding his position at 
the executive discretion, who is to be 
ex officio a member of the Board of 
Education. 

These are the two great features of 
the plan: to throw the expense, the 
interest, the detailed management, the 
credit and profit of results upon the 
separate communities ; and to have an 
able, active, well-informed central au- 
thority to guide, superintend, and in- 
In 


spire the whole new movement. 
detail, it is proposed that each town 
which establishes one of these schools 
shall have a local “secretary ” acting 
with the school committee, to manage 
the affairs of the school and report to 


the “secretary-general.” This officer 
will be expected in the first instance to 
organize, and afterwards to carefully 
and individually superintend the new 
enterprise. 

It is proposed that in every town 
where such schools shall be estab- 
lished, they shall be open for two hours, 
for five evenings in the week; and 
that there shall be a competent mas- 
ter or mistress for every twenty-five 
pupils. Instruction is to be regularly 
provided in free-hand drawing, and 
mechanical drawing, — including stud- 
ies of ornament, the human figure, 
working drawings and details, machines 
and their parts, and buildings and their 
parts. Carving, modelling, and other 
branches, with descriptive geometry, 
and the elements of perspective and 
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shadows, may also be taught. It is 
suggested in the bill prepared by the 
petitioners that the pupils shall be of 
not less than ten years of age, and 
that they shall enter their names for 
at least two specified evenings a week. 
In case there is no space for all appli- 
cants those claiming the most lessons 
shall have the preference. They are 
to be divided into sections for the pros- 
ecution of the different branches of 
study, and into divisions with regard to 
their proficiency and progress. For 
this purpose monthly examinations for 
promotion are provided, and it is pro- 
posed that the most meritorious draw- 
ings should be “ posted ” in the rooms, 
and reported to the central authority. 

One great duty of the general 
secretary would, of course, from the 
first, be advice or direction as to the 
proper models and copies to be fur- 
nished by the several schools and mas- 
ters to their pupils. It is proposed 
that in addition to this duty, necessary 
for each local school, he shall be di- 
rected to form two collections of mod- 
els which may be used for the general 
benefit. One of these, which might 
be called the “loan collection,” would 
be of such models and casts as would 
be needed by the more advanced pu- 
pils, but which it would not be con- 
venient or necessary for each local 
school to possess permanently. ‘This 
collection, or parts of it, could be tem- 
porarily deposited, on proper applica- 
tion, with such schools as could make 
it useful. 

The other proposed collection, which 
might be called the “ State Travelling 
Collection,” is intended to contain ex- 
amples illustrating the application of 
the arts of design to manufactures. 
The articles composing this collection 
should be placed in boxes suitable for 
transportation, and for exhibiting them 
without unpacking at any place where 
they should be carried. The trans- 
portation from one town to another 
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should be at the expense of the Com- 
monwealth, but each town would pro- 
vide for the protection and exhibition 
of the collection, during its stay with 
its own schools. 

These are the main features of the 
plan recommended to the legislature. 
It is proposed to give the secretary- 
general a fixed salary, with his office 
and travelling expenses ; and to author- 
ize him, in connection with the local 
secretaries, to affix marks of honor to 
the best specimens of work done by 
the pupils, and to exhibit such speci- 
mens, in connection with the travelling 
collection or otherwise. 

The details of such a plan are of 
course subject to much modification, 
and are capable of improvement ; but 
we have great confidence that the 
Massachusetts legislature will organ- 
ize schools for this purpose, and much 
upon this system at its present session. 





INDIA. 


THE letters of Rev. Mr. Dall, mis- 
sionary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation in Calcutta have frequently 
reminded us of the great religious 
activity among the best minds in India, 
and of the elevated character of the 
views which they have attained. Mr. 
Dall has cultivated an acquaintance 
among these men, and by public lectures 
and conversations, by correspondence, 
and by the circulation of our books, 
has endeavored to present to them our 
views of the Christian’s faith. His 
experience convinces him that the 
theistic movement in India cannot 
practically form itself into a living 
church (as it is attempting to do) until 
it admits Christ as its head; and he 
believes it may be brought to do so if 
Christianity can be presented to them 
’ divested of the doctrines which have 
been associated with it in the teaching 
of Trinitarian missionaries, and which 
their reason rejects. 
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We print, as a testimony to the truth 
of Mr. Dall’s conviction, and as a 
significant fact in connection with the 
present aspect of India and our oppor 
tunity there, the following letter. It 
is written to Mr. Dall by a very prom- 
inent Hindoo member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bombay, the great 
western capital of India. 


“ My Dear Sir, — On the evening of 
Friday myself and several educated men of 
this place had the pleasure of hearing your 
very excellent discourse, in which you al- 
luded at some length to the Unitarian 
‘movement in America and also in Calcutta. 
Though the Hindoos are universally rep- 
resented as polytheists, — which no doubt 
they are, so far as the mass of the popula- 
tion is concerned, — you must know that 
the thinking and enlightened portioa of 
them have no sympathy for such a belief. 
Almost all of their prophets and inspired 
writers — inspired in the sense in which 
you understand inspiration — have been 
for ages advocating the supremacy of one 
God ruling over the universe, the ‘ Pa- 
rameshwar,’ the Great God; and this 
spirit of their doctrine is largely infused 
even with the polytheism of the mass: 
for the host of their gods are considered 
no more than so many emanations from 
the only one God, the source and author 
of them all. Such people are, therefore, 
naturally prepared, as it were, for the re- 
ception of, and must bave full sympathy 
for the doctrine of the Unitarian Chris- 
tians more than that of any other denom- 
ination. The Brahmi Samaja 
in Calcutta, and the Prarthana Samaja 
in Bombay cannot but hail your advent 
among them as a brother in love and 
truth, engaged in the service of God, 
diffusing the great and universal doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God and the b oth- 
erhood of mankind; neither do I thik 
that the Hindoos, both of the Orthodox 
and of the new Reformed school, sbould 
have any reasonable ground to raise their 
objection upon, as regards the admission 
of Christ at the head of their church, 
if they really wish to have one universal 
church. For, according to the universally 
received doctrine of belief, their Brahma 
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is not the inactive Brahma that does 
nothing for the salvation and beatitude 
of its creatures, but he appears from 
time to time, and in the various parts of 
the world, whenever and wherever there 
is necessity for it, in various degrees of 
his Supreme Excellency, in the shape of 
saviours and teachers of mankind, whom 
they call his avatars [incarnations]. . . 
- « I value these religious movements 
in India, inasmuch as they are voluntary 
and indigenous, but I doubt as regards 
their practical effect on the well-being of 
this country, that is to say, I cannot as 
yet bring myself to believe that they 
have, as far as I understand them, any 
strong living and consoling principle in 
them by which alone they can everlast- 
ingly sustain and impart their life to 
others. You can send to me, 
please, one copy of ‘ The Altar at Home,’ 
the volume of ‘ Unitarian Prayers,’ one 
copy of Hedge’s ‘Reason in Religion,’ 
and one of Channing’s ‘ Works,’ the 
price of which will be sent you. 
“ Believe me, yours very sincerely, 
“ DapoBA PANDURANG.” 


Rev. James M. Thoburn, a Metho- 
dist missionary in India, writes to 
much the same effect as Mr. Dall, on 
the Society of the Brahma Samaj. 
He says : — 


“ Christianity creates a religious sen- 
timent in the community, which makes it 
possible for a false system to gain adher- 
ents. Until people are taught the value 
of money, no counterfeit will circulate. 
Rationalism has stamped enough of Chris- 
tianity on its features to cause itself to 
be accepted by multitudes among Chris- 
tians, but among the heathen it is a failure. 
It will not circulate. Its fair words and 
outward disguise do not avail, where an 
elevated religious sentiment does not per- 
vade the community. 

“If this obstacle were removed, if the 
people of India were sufficiently Chris- 
tianized to make them favorable to a 
specious substitute for Christianity, yet 
stili the rationalistic movement would fail 
to become general. Like all rationalism, 
it is too purely intellectual, too specula- 
tive, too cold, and too abstract, to be 
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suited to the masses of India, or any 
other nation. Thus far, it has been con- 
fined to the educated class of Bengalees, 
Its preaching has been chiefly conducted 
in English, and its singing in Sanskrit, 
both unknown tongues to nine hundred 
and ninety-nine persons out of every 
thousand in the country. The rational- 
ists recognize this drifting of their sect 
towards the educated only, but, with rare 
exceptions, they see nothing to regret in 
this, but boast of it rather, as an evidence 
of the superiority of their faith over that 
of their missionary neighbors. One of 
their number once told me, with most 
patronizing liberality, that he wished me 
all success in my work, because my teach- 
ing was suited to the people around us — 
Himalayan mountaineers, but that ‘his 
religion was too elevated to be appreci- 
ated by so ignorant a people.’ Such simple 
candor is charming. In these latter days, 
reformers rise up to sweep away the com- 
plex, priest-made religions of the world, 
and to substitute in their place the simple 
religion of the soul, a religion native to 
the human heart, but when the new faith 
comes to be tried, it is found that it is 
not simple enough for any, save the merest 
handful of a few of the more advanced 
nations! No man who believes in the 
much talked of ‘ Fatherhood of God,’ will 
ever honestly persuade himself to believe 
that God approves of a system offered to 
the world as a substitute for religion, 
which is unsuited to the condition of a 
single one of atl earth’s millions. Jesus 
of Nazareth had no difficulty in feeding 
the hungry souls of all classes. His words 
suited all equally well. Paul had the 
same success. Wesley and his compeers 
still the same. But what rationalist has 
ever aroused, much less reformed, a de- 
graded, illiterate community ? ” 


Mr. Thoburn concludes with the fol- 
lowing admirable statement, to appre- 
hend the full force of which it must be 
remembered that Isaac Newton was 
a Unitarian: — 


“ Can the work be done? As a simple 
matter of fact, it has been done, and is 
being done constantly. Teaching which 
satisfied the craving of Isaac Newton’s 
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soul, is found precisely adapted to the 
ignorant Indian or South African. I 
speak of simple matters of fact. I know 
a man, who, four years ago, was an utterly 
illiterate opium-eater, but who is now a 
most exemplary, spiritually-minded man. 
I know another, who was once a vile man, 
by his own confession, guilty of nameless 
sins, and illiterate too, but who is now a 
powerful preacher of the gospel. I have 
knelt at the same communion-table with 
men, who, a few years ago, were notori- 
ous thieves and outlaws. I have heard 
men affirm that the gospel found them as 
heedless of their souls as the beasts of 
the forest, but that it had awakened them 
out of sleep, and taught them to love God 
and man. In the recent revival in South 
Africa, among men far more degraded 
than these of India, changes like these 
were wrought in the hearts of hundreds 
upon hundreds, usually in the space of a 
few hours. The mission fields of the 
world abound with such instances. 

‘“‘ How is this done? Simply by tell- 
ing the people that Christ died for them, 
that He rose again and went to heaven, 
promising to send the Holy Spirit to re- 
new their hearts; that the promised 
Spirit is present, and that he will do the 
work if asked with faith. Here is spir- 
itual teaching backed up by spiritual 
power, and in this is found the reason 
that this old-time ‘foolishness’ can ac- 
complish a work which the wisdom of the 
world has ever attempted in vain.” 





UNIVERSITY COURSES OF LECTURES ~ 


AT CAMBRIDGE. 


The following Courses are announced 
for the next academic year (1870-71). 

F. H. Hepes, on Goethe; AusTIN 
PueEwps, on the Study of Literary 
Models, and on English Style; J. R. 
LOWELL, on Early Italian and Span- 
ish Literature; F. J. Curip, on Eng- 
lish Poetry of the 13th and 14th Cen- 
turies; F. BOcHeER, on the Origin and 
Early Development of the French Lan- 
guage and Literature; E. J. Curier, 
on Modern Classics ; W. D. HowE ts, 
on New Italian Literature; G. M. 
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Lane, on Latin Literature after Au- 
gustus; W. W. Goopwny, on Plato’s 
Republic; C. C. Perkins, on the His- 
tory of Ancient Art; Ezra Assor, 
on the Sources, Principles, and History 
of the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament; E. A. SopHOCLEs, on the 
Early Christians as viewed by Pagan 
Authors; G. E. Exxis, on New Eng- 
land History; .H. W. Torrey, on 
Constitutional Government; Francis 
BoweEn, on French and German Phi- 
losophy, from Descartes to Hegel; 
Cuauncey WricGut, on Psychology ; 
C. S. Perrce, on Logic; Joun Fiske, 
on the Positive Philosophy; Lovts 
Acassiz, on the Origin and Founda- 
tion of Zodlogical Affinity; JEFFRIES 
Wrmav, on Ethnology; N. S. SHALER, 
on Paleontology, and Field Lectures 
on Geology; RAPHAEL PUMPELLY, on 
Economic Geology; J. B. Perry, on 
the Geology of Massachusetts ; JosEPH 
Wrintock, on Astronomy; BenJamiIn 
Perrce, on Linear Algebra, and on 
the Manifestations of Intellect in the 
Development of the Material Universe ; 
J. M. Perce, on Higher Plane Curves ; 
J. E. Ortver, on Thermodynamics ; 
B. Joy Jerrries, on Optical Phenom- 
ena and the Eye; WitL1Am EVERETT, 
on Virgil and his place in Literature. 

Most of the above courses of lec- 
tures are given twice a week through 
one term (nineteen weeks); a few 
once a week through one term, or 
twice a week through half a term. 
There is no examination for admission. 
At the close of each course an exami- 
nation is held; but attendance at these 
examinations is voluntary. 

The University courses are intended 
for graduates of colleges, teachers, 
and other competent adults (men or 
women). They are open, free of 
charge, to all professors in colleges or 
professional schools, and to all officers 
of Instruction and Government in 
the University ; and to others upon 
payment of a moderate fee. 





Dr. Temple's Farewell at Rugby. 


DR. TEMPLE’S FAREWELL AT RUGBY. 


Tue daily press is of course in ad- 
vance of us in publishing everywhere 
the touching account of Dr. Temple’s 
farewell to the boys at Rugby, and of 
the religious service at which he took 
this farewell. The school is known 
over the world, from mens’ and boys’ 
memories of Arnold, of Stanley, of 
Hughes, of Hodsdon, of the Price 
Candle Works, of the Spottiswoodes, 
of half which is good in the England 
of to-day. This little glimpse at a 
Sunday there is too beautiful not to be 
preserved here. 


“The chapel was unable to contain the 
crowd of old Rugbeians who attended. 
Among those who were present, both at 
the morning and afternoon service, were 
three sons of Arnold. It was Commun- 
ion Sunday, and an old Rugbeian who 
was present, and had not been present for 
a quarter of a century before, remembered 
that in his time generally the sixth form, 
with one or two exceptions, and a sprink- 
ling of perhaps from forty to fifty in the 
rest of the school, stayed. To his aston- 
ishment yesterday some two hundred and 
thirty boys kept their places, and it was 
touching to see how all of them tried to 
get to the end of the rails at which the 
doctor was officiating. He, before com- 
mencing the service, standing on the 
raised altar step, upon Arnold’s grave, 
had said, ‘ This is the last time I shall 
receive the holy communion with you as 
head master of this school. I beg of you 
all to remember me in your prayers to- 
day.’ The sermon was, as usual, at the 
afternoon service, following the hymn for 
the last Sunday before the holidays, 
which ends, — 

“¢Let Thy Father-hand be shielding 
All who here shall meet no more, 
May their seed-time past be yielding 
Year by year a richer store.’ 


The singing of this will not be easily for- 
gotten. 

“The sermon was on Gal. vi. 2,— 
‘Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ.’ This (said the 
preacher) new commandment of Christ, 
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this law of love, which Paul is here re- 
ferring to, our Lord and the Apostles 
place above all other commandments. 
How is this? The older dispensation 
has placed the fear and love of God first, 
then the love of neighbors. Surely the 
highest rule must be to love first God, 
then truth, holiness, justice, and after 
these one another. Has the gospel sunk 
below the law ? No, for under the gospel, 
by the incarnation of the Son of God, 
the two loves are united, can no longer 
be kept apart. There can be no love of 
God apart from love of man. Christ 
himself has pointed out this love of each 
other as the special mode by which He 
would have us acknowledge Him. Let us 
help one another then, at our Lord’s call, 
by courage, by patience, by cordial and 
tender sympathy in joy and sorrow, by 
faithful warning, by resignation. There 
are no bounds to the help which spirit 
can give to spirit in the intercourse of a 
noble life. When parted we can still 


bear one another’s burdens by hearty 
mutual trust. There is nothing which 
gives more firmness and constancy to the 


life of a man than loyal trust in absent 
friends. At this point the preacher 
paused for some seconds. In the chapel 
(crowded up to the altar rails by old Rug- 
beians, for whom rows of chairs had been 
brought in from the vestry) the hush was 
intense and painful, until, in tones which 
strangely brought back Arnold to those 
who had heard him there as boys, the 
preacher went on, as nearly as we can 
recall words which struck like pistol shots, 
— ‘The time is come when we must part, 
I have seen many go away from this 
place to other scenes and other duties, as 
God ordained. NowI must go myself. 
Twelve years of my life have been spent 
here on the work the lines of which were 
laid down by a great servant of God when 
I was still a boy. Ihave now done my 
part in building up that noble spiritual 
temple which Arnold planted on this 
place. I leave you; but, though parted, 
we can still help one another—I you, 
you me — by living as he taught ; by the 
resolute sacrifice of self to duty; by the 
preference, at all times and in all places, 
of the pure, the good; by earnest search 
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for truth ; by the single eye fixed stead- 
ily on one Master, Christ. This will bind 
us close together still. Thus we may yet 
bear one another’s burdens and so fulfil 
his law. Let us pray.’ 

“And so the teacher, whose loyalty 
to his Lord and his brethren men who 
call themselves Christians are impugning, 
left his work to be judged by his Master, 
careless, as all true servants should be, 
of every other judgment. Let him take 
courage. The judgment of all who have 
taken part in or known that work is with 
him already ; and, if not sooner, yet when 
his life’s work is over, the ery will go up 
from a grateful and sorrowing nation, as 
it rose over Arnold’s early grave, ‘ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.’ ” 





ERNEST RENAN ON FORMS OF GOVERN- 
MENT. 

In a late number of the “ Revue de 
Deux Mondes,” M. Ernest Rénan re- 
views the position of France since the 
Revolution of ’92, under the title of 
“ Philosophie de l’Histoire Contempo- 
raine.” He makes a clear picture of 
the successive revolutions and émeutes 
since that time, discusses their motives 
and results, and what were their suc- 
cesses, and where their failures. 

He proclaims his ideal of govern- 
ment for the French nation, to be a 
constitutional monarchy, and cites that 
of the English nation as presenting a 
government of due liberty, under the 
guidance of law. 

In giving in his adhesion to a con- 
stitutional monarchy, he loses no op- 
portunity to give a hit at republicanism, 
for which he considers France pecul- 
iarly unfitted; not that she is not ripe 
for such a constitution, but that it is 
not suited to her nature. He thinks it 
would have been a happy thing for 
France, if her republicans had been 
forced to colonize, as were the repub- 
licans of England after the days of 
Cromwell, thus freeing the country of 
the uneasy spirits that at times make 
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an émeute necessary, but who have not 
influence enough to create a republic. 


“ Will the republican party [in France] 
ever attain a majority and cause Ameri- 
can jnstitutions to prevail? I think not. 
The essence of this party is to be a mi- 
nority. If it ended in a new social revolu- 
tion, it might create new classes, but these 
would become monarchic the day after 
their development. The most pressing in- 
terests of France, its spirit, qualities, and 
defects, make royalty a necessity for it. 
No sooner shall a radical party have laid 
the monarchy low, than journalists, litte- 
rateurs, artists, men of intellect, men of the 
world, and women, will all conspire to es- 
tablish another; for a monarchy responds 
to the most profound needs of France. 
Our amiability alone suffices to make us 
poor republicans. The charming exag- 
gerations of old school French politeness, 
the courtesy that places us at the feet of 
those with whom we have to deal, are all 
the contrary of that stiffness, that dry 
dulness, that the perpetual consciousness 
of his rights gives to the democrat. 
France -excels only in the exquisite ; she 
loves what is distinguished; she knows 
only how to deal with the aristocrat'c. 
We are a race of gentlemen ; our ideal 
has been created by gentlemen, not, like 
that of America, by honest bourgeois, by 
serious men of business; such habits as 
ours are satisfied only with high society, 
with acourt and princes of the blood. 
To hope that the great and delicate works 
of French art will continue to be pro- 
duced in a bourgeois world, which admits 
no other inequalities than those of fortune, 
is an illusion. The men of intellect and 
heart who display the most warmth in 
favor of a republican Utopia, would be 
precisely those who could the least ac- 
commodate themselves to such a society. 
Those who so eagerly run after the Amer- 
ican ideal forget that this race has not 
our brilliant past, that it has not made 
one discovery in pure science, nor created 
one masterpiece, that it has never hada 
nobility, that business and money occupy 
it entirely. Our own ideal can be 
reached only by realizing itself in a gov- 
ernment that gives éclat to what ever ap- 
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proaches it, and creates distinctions apart 
from riches. A society in which the 
merit of a man, and his superiority over 
another, can be revealed only under the 
form of industry and commerce, is an- 
tipathetic to us; not that commerce and 
industry do not appear respectable to us, 
but because we see that better things (for 
example, the functions of the priest, the 
magistrate, the savant, the artist, and the 
man of letters) are the inverse of the in- 
dustrial and commercial spirit ; the duty 
of those who give themselves up to such, 
being not to seek to enrich themselves, 
and never to consider the venal value of 
what they create.” 


With equal boldness M. Rénan no- 
tices the coup détat of Napoleon IIL, 
and states its inefficacy. 

The whole article is written in Ré- 
nan’s most lucid style, bringing in bril- 
liant passages, such as this burst of 
enthusiasm with regard to Paris, in 
French quite untranslatable : — 


“ No one admires and loves more than 
I that extraordinary centre of life and 
thought which is called Paris. A dis- 
ease if you will, but a disease like that 
of the pearl, a precious and exquisite an- 
eurism. Paris is a reason for the exist- 
ence of France. It is centre of light 
and heat, I should consent to call it, 
too, centre of moral decomposition, if it 
is granted that from this dunghill spring 
charming flowers, some of extremest rarity. 
The glory of France is that she knows 
how to maintain this prodigious perma- 
nent exhibition of those of her products 
that excel the most; but we cannot dis- 
simulate at how great a price so marvel- 
lous a result is obtained! Capitals con- 
sume, they do not produce.” 





AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

From the foreign correspondence of 
the Unitarian Association we take the 
following interesting letter from Clau- 
senberg, in Hungary. The command 
of the English language which Pro- 
fessor Simén shows is so remarkable, 
that we have preferred to print the 
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letter, without making any change in 
the simple force of its own idiom. 


“T take here the liberty to remark, 
that your tracts published in German can 
perhaps do much good in Austria, where 
there is now a struggle in the interests of 
Liberal Christianity, which, after ail, must 
and will end in Unitarianism, or in such 
part of Hungary where many Germans 
are living; but I think that among the 
Hungarians, who at present represent 
majority and intelligence in this country, 
we could show but a little effect. And 
besides, even the Germans begin now to 
study Hungarian, and some of them read 
rather Hungarian than German. The 
greatest number of the Hungarians and 
Seklers, who since the dawn of the Ref- 
ormation were always fond of reading 
religious books and tracts, know not a 
word of German. I believe that much 


more effect could be resulted by publish- 
ing them in Hungarian, more especially 
because the searching after religious truth 
is already awaked in the Hungarian race, 
while the other races are still slumbering 


with regard to religious truths. 

“ The leaders of the different Protest- 
ants sects express and freely avow this 
spirit of searching after truth, in their 
religious organs. They say and confess 
that the walls of the Orthodox dogmas 
which bind the soul and hinder its ap- 
proach to God, must be let free to supply 
her wants. I dare tell you, sir, that es- 
pecially the ‘ Protestant Ecclesiastical 
and School Paper ’ ( ‘ Protestan’s Egyhazi 
és Iskolai Lap ’), the leading newspaper of 
the Calvinists, with the professors of their 
Pest-College on its head, takes quite a 
Unitarian position with regard to deeper 
religious inquiries, and in its frequent con- 
troversies with the Roman Catholic news- 
paper about dogmatic questions. One 
more fact I can relate to you, that our 
single periodical, the ‘ Christian Seed- 
sower,’ which, on account of the want of 
material aid, appears only once a year, 
and is published in Hungarian, is, on ac- 
count of its heart-touching tone and ele- 
vating, true ideas, received and read with 
the greatest pleasure by men of other de- 
nominations, so that two thirds of its ex- 
emplars are chiefly sold to non-Unitarians. 
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The above said Protestant newspaper 
generally always makes a great noise at 
its appearances, and heartily recommends 
its healthy views to everybody.” 





CLUB HOUSE FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Ir seems necessary to explain that 
the ‘Union for Christian Work, of 
whose rooms a description is given in 
our last number, is at Providence, 
Rhode Island. The President is Wil- 
liam B. Weeden, the Secretary is Mrs. 
Anna E. Aldrich, who will doubtless 
give information about its constitution 
to those who are interested. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

WE note below a few of the recent 
publications,— not devoted to any spe- 
cial science or study, — which we think 
worthy of the attention of ou read- 
ers : — 

Otp TesTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
New Testament Trutus. By Ly- 
man Abbott. Illustrated. 8vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth, 
$3.00. 

WINTER AND SPRING ON THE 
.SHorRES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
By J. Henry Bernett. .1 vol., 12mo. 
600 pp. New York: Appleton & Co. 
$3.50. 

Sprine Grove Cemetery: Its 
History and Improvements, with Ob- 
servations on Ancient and Modern 
Places of Sepulture. Illustrated with 
Twenty-nine Photographic Views. 
Text within Ornamental Borders. 4to. 
200 pp. Cincinnati, Ohio : Robert 
Clarke & Co. Cloth gilt. $15.00. 

THe Opes anp Epopers or Hor- 
AcE. A Metrical Translation into 
English. By Lord Lytton. 12mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth, 
$1.75. 

A Comic History or THe UNITED 
States. By John D. Sherwood. 1 
vol.,12mo. 549 pp. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood, & Co. Cloth, $2.50. 


Tue CaTHEDRAL. By J. R. Lowell. 
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1 vol., 16mo. Boston: Fields, Osgood, 
§ Co. Cloth, $1.25. 

Tae Hoty Gratt. 
Tennyson. 1 vol., 16mo. 
Fields, Osgood, & Co. 
paper, 25c.; do. 10c. 

Concorp SketcHes. By May 
Alcott. 4to. Boston: Fields, Osgood, 
& Ob. Cloth, $10.00. 

Hymns FOR ALL CurisTIANs. By 
Charles F. Deems, D. D., and Pheebe 
Cary. 1vol.,24mo. 265 pp. New 
York: Hurd § Houghton. Cloth, 
$1.00 ; cloth gilt, $1.25. 

Mortuer Goose’s Metopies. II- 
lustrated by Henry L. Stephens; ten 
pages of music by Charles Moulton. 
1 vol., 4to. 186 pp. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. Cloth, $3.75; cloth 
gilt, $4.50. 

THe ABBEY AND PALACE OF 
WESTMINSTER PHOTOGRAPHED. By 
John Harrington, Architectural Pho- 
tographer. Forty full-page Photo- 
graphs, with Descriptive Text. 4to. 
Mor. ex. 

Pictures oF Lire anp CHarac- 
TER. By John Leech. From the col- 
lection of Mr. Punch. Fifth Series. 
Oblong 4to. Boards, $6.00. 

Lire anD LETTERS OF MICHAEL 
Farapay. By Dr. Bence Jones. 2 
vols., 8vo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. $ 4.00. 

THe ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA 
FROM 1859 TO 1868. By IItudus 
Thomas Prichard. 2 vols., 8vo. 696 
pp» New York: Macmillan § Oo. 
Cloth, $8.00. 

HistoricAL SKETCHES OF THE 
Reign oF Georce II. By Mrs. Ol- 
iphant. 1 vol., 8vo. 243 pp. Boston : 
Littell § Gay. Paper, $1.00. 

ASTRONOMY WITHOUT MaTHEMAT- 
1cs. By E. B. Denison. From 
English edition. 1 vol.,12mo. 350 


By Alfred 
Boston : 


Cloth, $1.00 ; 


pp- New York: G. P. Putnam § 
Son. Cloth, $1.75. 

LETTERS FROM THE East. W. C. 
Bryant. Illustrated edition. 1 vol. 




















12mo. 250 pp. New York: G. P. 
Putnam & Son. $2.50. 

THe Pore AND THE CouncIL. By 
Janus. 1 vol.,16mo. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. Cloth, $1.50. 

A Dtary OF THE VISIT OF THE 
PRINCE AND Princess OF WALES TO 
THE East. By W. H: Russell, LL.D. 
1 vol., 8vo. 650 pp. New York: Geo. 
Routledge & Son. Cloth, $7.00. 

THe Roman INDEX AND ITs LATE 
Proceepines. <A second letter to 
Archbishop Manning. By Edmund §S. 
Ffoulkes. 1 vol., 12mo. 79 pp. New 
York: Pott & Amery. Paper, 25 cents. 

La PHILOSOPHIE DE PLATON, 
par M. A. Fouillée. 2 vols., 8vo. 
Paris: Ladrange. 

Le FELLAug, Souvenir d’Egypte, par 
M. Edmond About. 1 vol., 8vo. Paris: 
Hachette. 

Le PrIncE PoGontTRINE, par M. 
’ Ernest Daudet. 1 vol., 18mo. Paris: 
Dentri. 

DRAMATURGIE DE HAMBOURG, par 
G. E. Lessing, reviewed and commented 
upon by M. L. Crouslé. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Paris: Didier. 

JUVENAL ET SES SATIRES, Etudes 
Litteraires et Morales, par M. Auguste 
Widal. 1 vol., 8vo. Paris: Didier. 

La ConQuéTE DE JERUSALEM, pub- 
liée par M. C. Hippeau. 1 vol., 18mo. 
Paris: Auguste Aubry. 

TRAITE PRATIQUE DE LA FOLIE 
NECROPATHIQUE, par M. le docteur 
Moreau (de Tours). 1 vol., 12mo. 
Paris: Germer Bailliére. 

Nouveau SystEME DE STENOGRA- 
PHIE, par M. le Dr. Ed. Le Tellier. 1 
vol. 8vo. Paris: Gauthier- Villars. 





VIEWS AT THE CAPITAL. 


Wasuineton, January 3, 1870.— 
A week before Congress met, the con- 
dition of things in Georgia was a 
prominent subject of talk here. Men 
of both political parties admitted that 
it was deplorable, and the Republicans 
held that something ought to be done 
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by way of mending matters. There 
was the utmost disagreement, however, 
as to what this something should be. 
A few suggested the passage of the old 
bill remanding the State to military 
control, but the general feeling was 
that it would be both unwise and inex- 
pedient to take such a step backward. 
Yet the only work of special impor- 
tance that Congress did during the first 
month of its session, was to enact a 
law under which the State has again 
been put in charge of the army. 

The President seized and cut the 
knot that a large majority of Congress- 
men hesitated to touch. He merely 
suggested ; on the hint they promptly 
acted. He dared the responsibility, 
and then Congress was bold to follow. 
It is pleasant and comforting to see 
that Grant is still capable of great 
ventures; pleasant and comforting, 
also, to find ourselves once more in 
days when the voice of the Executive 
has some power in the Capitol. This 
action with reference to Georgia serves 
to show what the nation lost and gained 
at the last inauguration. 

The discussion of this bill, both in 
and out of Congress, seems to me gen- 
erally below the height of the great 
argument. As I look at the matter, 
the President furnished the premises, 
and Mr. Representative Dawes drew 
the sound and proper canclusion. The 
one said that Georgia, as decided by 
her own Supreme Court, had unseated 
some members of the Legislature, enti- 
tled by the State Constitution to hold 
seats, and admitted to seats others dis- 
qualified by the Federal Constitution. 
The other argued that Congress cannot 
permit a violation of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and that the United States, 
having guaranteed, is required to main- 
tain, in each of the States, a govern- 
ment republican in form. This covers 
the whole case, and is the fact and 
doctrine to which Congress and the 
country must appeal for justification. 
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Censure of the ex-rebels and their 
outrages on life and property is well 
for certain purposes, but it does not 
touch the issues raised by their anoma- 
lous legislation for Georgia. 

The House is far more ready than 
the Senate to recognize that there is 
a new presence in the seat of the Ex- 
ecutive. The position into which Con- 
gress was forced by the wild career of 
Mr. Andrew Johnson was endurable 
for a season; but the country could 
not, with due regard for the public 
welfare, afford to let it permanently 
retain the power it was then obliged to 
assume. The House, coming directly 
from the people, manifests little of the 
spirit of opposition or aggression, and 
appears quite willing to be on terms 
of friendly coéperation with the Presi- 
dent. In the hardest days of the fight 
with Johnson there was no pretension 
so novel and startling as that advanced 
by the Senate when it undertook to 
snatch from the President’s desk all the 
papers relating to the new circuit judge- 
ships. If the President chooses to 
submit the letters of advice, protest, sug- 
gestion, objection, and recommendation, 
sent to him when the appointment of 
an officer is under consideration, that 
is one thing; but it is quite another 
thing if the Senate may compel him to 
produce them for its inspection when 
nominations are pending; and he and 
the Attorney General merit thanks for 
resisting the assumption of the Judici- 
ary Committee and its supporters. The 
Senate has. become an office-broker’s 
exchange; it no longer advises and 
consults on appointments with primary 
reference to the public good, but parcels 
them out with regard to locality and 
the favor or prejudice or political aspi- 
rations of individual members. Its 
course on every important nomination 
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mere and more shows that a thorough 
reform is needed in the whole civil ser- 
vice business. 

It is yet too early for saying what 
the action of Congress will be on most 
of the leading questions of the ses- 
sion. The way in which Georgia was 
grasped, reveals that a rigid compliance 
with the spirit as well as the letter of 
the reconstruction laws will be required 
from Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas. 
The first named of these States is much 
disturbed by the fact that she was not 
admitted before the recess, and efforts 
are making here and at Richmond to 
secure legislation putting her in the 
position of Georgia. Ido not think 
these will succeed. What has been 
done will not be overthrown, but some- 
thing more will be exacted by way of 
guarantee, It is pitiful that these ex- 
rebels will not voluntarily walk in the 
good way; but if they do not choose 
the right, we must constrain their foot- 
steps. The tariff bill will come before 
the House in about a month, and there 
will be such a contest over it as we 
have not had for many a year. The 
census bill is likely to be considerably 
amended by the Senate, but the spirit 
of both branches of Congress warrants 
the belief that the returns of the next 
enumeration will be greatly more valu- 
able and satisfactory than any we have 
before obtained. On financial topics 
we are hardly less at sea than we were 
when the session opened. In some 
form we shall probably have a new 
loan authorized at a lower rate of in- 
terest than we now pay; and I expect 
that provision will be made at an early 
day for the redemption of our out- 
standing three per cent. certificates. 
Beyond this it is impossible to guess 
what financial legislation will be adopt- 
ed. Sripney ANDREWS. 





